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PBEFACE. 


The purpose of the piesent volume differs m some 
respects fiom that of the General Histoiy of Rome, of 
which it is substantially an abridgment The laigei 
work was designed foi the leading pnbhc m general, 
and the authoi accoidingly felt himself at libeity to 
tieat bnefly, 01 to omitaltogetbei, some points on which 
students making their fust acquaintance with Roman 
History, as a pait of then school woik, must have in- 
formation Hence the limits usually assigned to the 
task of abridgment have not, m this instance, been 
observed with absolute strictness In the eailiei 
chapters I have introduced some incidents belonging 
to the legendary annals of Rome, which it was not 
deemed necessaiy to notice m the General Histoiy, and 
a few subjects of special irapoitance have been tieated 
lathei at greatei than at less length , amongst these I 
may mention the constitution and magistracies of the 
Republic, the system of* Roman law, and the system of 
colonisation Ror one chapter, the foity second, which 
gives an account of the Roman legions and then method 
of encampment, I am wholly responsible. My aim, 
throughout, has been, not so much to compress into a 
Binall space a vast amount of detail, as to select those 
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Mutiru ot the legions at Capua The Genucian lau 
proa ides that both consuls m i} be plebeians 
llie lavs of Publilius Philo passed 
Outbrenk-oC-thcXntin.y. ar 

"Rattle of Vesui ius Self de\ otion of Deems Mus 
Invasion of Itah b\ Alexander, 1 mg of Epirus 
The second Sammte w or 
Publilius Philo the first proconsul 
The disaster,nt tlie Caudinc forks 
Defeat of the Romans under fnluus at J nnhili g 
Grent defeat of the Samnites 
Campania reduced 

Outbreak of war with the Etruscans and Gauls 
Pabius penetrates the Ciiiunian forest, and gains the 
nctoij of the Vadinioman Lake 
The scribe Flavius publishes the forms of legal actions 
The Ogulnian law opens the pnesth offices to the 
plebeians 

Close of the second Saranite war 
Beginning of the third Sammte war 
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272 


464 

471 

474 

482 


Tictoiy ovei the Gauls ntJScntiijiim Self devotion of 
“The i ounger Deems Mus 
Close o” tlie thud Sauinite •war 

Second \ ictory , at the Yadimoman Lake, over the 
Etruscans and Gauls 

— Defeat of the Romans 

at Heraclea 

Capture of Tarentum Roman dominion established 
over Southern Jltnlr 
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550 

203 
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V201 
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(4) Period or thf Punic Wars 

Outbreak of thc/irst Punic u ar The Romans invade 
Sicily 

R avaLyictory of Duilius _o\ eijtlije_ Carthaginians oft 
JMylie 

Expedition against Africa under Regulus 
Defeat of Regulus 

YictoryjiLCfccihus Metellus atPanonnus 
Defeat of Claudius m the nar al fight off Drepanum 
Blockade of Lil\ hxum 
„Rnj aLuctory^offdlie^Agates lnsuhe 
Close of the hrst Punic war 

_£«ul,v.cQnstiiutc(LtheJirstJlmn;m.prq>jnce ^ m 
Sardinia and Corsica subdued 
Illyrian war Cqrcr ia ceded to the Republic 
The Roman Republic united br the Greeks to take 
part m the Isthmian games 
War with the Gauls of the Cisalpine 
Triumph of TEmilius orer the Gauls near Pisa 
Iriumpli of l'lamimus in the Cisalpine 
Conquest of the Cisalpine br Claudius Maicellus 
Dedication of the spolia opium 
Hannibal takes command of the Cnrthngiumn nrmj m 
Spam 

Conquest of lllvria by the Romans Snguntum de- 
stroy cd bj llnunib il 

Hannibal’s march across the Alps into Italj Defeat 
of the Romans on the Ticinus and again on the 
Trebia 

Defeat of the Romans bj Hannibal at the Lake 
Trasimenus 

Great disnsicr to the Roman arms on the field of 
Cannae Hannibal’s armj repos s at Capua 
Hannibal’s Itaban allies defeated 
Hannibal takes Tarentum and threatens Rome 
fpiest.ot Sjrncusedn Alarcellus 
Death of the tr\ o Scipios in Spam 
Defeat and death of Hasdrubal on the Metagrus 
The Carthaginians expelled from Spai#.-'*^ 

Afnca inr aded hr Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Hannibal quits Italj A 

Great,victorj^of_^cip)o..Afncanus o'* Hannibal at 
£am n 
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Submission of Carthage Close of (lie second Funic 
u nr 

The Romms innilc Macedonia 
Battle of Ci noscephnltc 

I he liberation of Greece proclumc 1 b\ Flnnnnimis 
Defeat of Antiochus, king of Sina, n t Magnesia 
I ormation of a ‘kingdom of Asia’ 

Dentb of Hnnnibnl and Scipio.Afrn.amis 
Dcitli ot Plnlopcemcn ~ 

1 mal reduction of Spain to the condition of a Roman 
pi oi nice 

M nr mtU Perseus, king of Mncedon 
Battle oDEydna Tall of tbc Macedonian monarcln 
Macedonia reduced to a Roman pronnee 
Begin ni ng_qfDheJhi rtLEu niuuai i2fcnl}u?DCutoJ..lif 
Ueiisor, ' ' 

Sack of Corinth bj Munimius 
Acliaia leduccd to a Roman proi ince 
Destruction of Carthage bi Scipio TEmilinmis The 
proi nice of Africa constituted 
War intli the Lusitanians unlet Viriatlms 
Destruction of Niunautia 

(5 ) Pppiod of the CniL Wins 

Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, proposes an 
agrarian latv, the ‘ lei. Scmproma,’ mul is killed in 
a tumult at the expiration of lus i car of olhee 
Assnssinatiou of Scipio yLmilmuus 
Reioltof Iiegella put doun Cams Gracchus, tri- 
bune of the people, admits the Knights to the judi 
cml bench and carries mnnj popular measures 
Cuus Gracchus pui me 1 to dentil hi the Optimates 
The Cmibri and Pcutones tin eaten a descent upon 
Italy 

( They rcpcatcdli defeat the Roman legions m the 
f proi ince of Gaul 

1 lie Romans interfere m the affairs of Nunudia 
Jugurtha summoned to Rome 
| Campaign of Metcllus and Marius in Numidm 
I irst consulship of Manus The legions first re 
enuted frum the proletnrn 
. -Capture, of .Jugurtha. 

.-Seqond.consulship of Manus -Death of Jugurtha 
I lie election of the chief Pontiff trnnsfeired to the 
people 

Manus’ \ icton oi ei the Teutons at /.qusc-Sei-tue 
Fifth consulship of Manus His Mctori oier the 
Cimbn at Vercella: 

Sixth consulship of Manus Sedition and death of 
Sntiirmmis 
Sen lie lvnr in Sicili 

Great cflort of the ftnhans to gain the franchise 
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\ Z <>0 1 664 

1 88 ‘ 666 


Assassination of M. Livius Urns ns, the popular j 

tribune , f 

Outbreak of the Social or,Mar-ic war, which extends , 


87 ' 667 


■T 86 ! 668 


83 ’ 671 
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672 
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69b 

V 57 

C97 

56 

C f N 
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'to three campaigns 

Conclusion of the Social war The franchise conceded , 
to the Italians J 

First consulship of Sulla , 

Manus exiled , 

Cinna and Manu= prosenbethe parti of the Onhmates | 
at Rome. j 

Sulla defeats Mithndates at Chase nea 
JBerenth consuls hip, and death of Manns , 

Sulla's victor}' 01 er Mithndates at Orchomci’us 
The Capitol de-troved bv fire 
Itilv conquered b\ Sulla and his veterans 
Prosonption of the Marian party in Rome 
Sulla appointed dictator 

Tnumph of Pompaus ‘ Magnus 5 over the Xumidians j 
..Sulla x&igns Jhc.dictatQrsmp j 

Death of Sulla 

Revolt and death of Lepidus 
! Revolt of Sertonus m Spain 
j The powers of the tnbunate restored 
1 Lucnllus, appointed to Cilicia, undertakes the war 
j against Mithndates 
j Gutbreah.of the gladiators under Spartncus 
j Spain and Gaul pacified by Pompeius 
| Consulship of Pompeius and Crassin 
Prosecution of Torres bv M Tullius Cicero 
The Gabiman lau confers an extraordinary corn- 
misnon on Pompeius for three c ears, to clear the 
sea of pirates 

Pompeius take* command in the East 
i Julius Caesar elected "cdde 
Syna and Phoenicia reduced to Roman provinces 
Settlement of the East. 

Death of Mitlindates 
Consulship of Cieero 

1 he Cntilinanan conspiracy detected and suppressed . 
CiiTFelected Chief Pontift 
Pretorship of Getar The Clodian process 
Caisar departs to his pro\ incc m Spam Return of 
Pompeius from the Last 
Csesars consulship The first Triumvirate 
{ Casar, proeonsnl ia Gaul, defeats the Helvetn and 
j tlfcT SuevL Cicero exiled 

Cicero recalled. Ca^ir conquer* the Belgic tribes 
j I>traordinar} commission conferred on Pompeius 
J for the «npph of com 
£a=aixsoonqufstsjn \quitama ancLAruionea 
j C oar's invasion of Gennanv and Britain 
; Casars proconsulate extended to a second period of 
j fi'e year* Second consulship of Pompeius and 
( Crasso 
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Pnmpems takes Spam for lus proa ince 
Cri^Mi-' poparts to Ills )irn\ ince of iia rin 
(V irlguii uiajde.-! lirit un Revolt of the lic.lgic 
trihis in Gaul 

n^a-trr In the Rema p 311115 St r '" Tlh ^ Death .o f 
( r.-rs-n^ 

Ca.'ar o a ictoi y at Vlcsiaoacr the Gulls under Vcr- 
eiugctonx 

Clodms slam in a fraa In Milo 
I’oiopuus '•ole consul 

Cicero proeonsul 111 Laban Illness of Pompoms 
Cx^nr completes the <ailijii = aUon of Gaul 
Ca-sar s rcc ill dein mill (1 

II o (Irons his forces toaaards the Italian frontier 
Cm-nr i rosscb the ltuhieon, becomes master of Rome 
and Itnla, conquers Spun, is appointed tin tator mid 
then consul 

Poihpeius retire-' into Macedonia 
Ciailavnrm Tpiriis and Ihcssala Rattle of_ Phar 
£alm on AitgU't 0 

riiglit of Poinpeuis to I gvpt lus d< nth 
Caisar traa cr'CS the E ist m«l meets Clco]> itra in 
Egi pt 

Cics ir defeats Phamnee.-, at Zela 
Returns to Rome m September 
Cttaar s campaign against the Pompeians in Africa 
Suicide of Cato at Utica 

Ct°nr’s four triumphs he is appointed dictator for 
ton a ear' 

His uituiil autocracy established 
.Cxsarj. campaign tu q pam Pinal oicrthroaa of the 
J.’oni])ciauS-.at- Muudn 

Assassination oft. o ar <m the Idc3 of March 
M irons \nt mins usurps poaacr 
The aoung Oct lanes elnims Ins uncles inheritance, 
and g in s the legions to lus side 
Brutii' departs to his province in Greece, and Cnssms 
to S\ via 

Cicero evutes the senate ngnmst \ntomus 
The con ids Hirtins and Pansa both --lmn in battlo 
Octaa ms combines aaith \ntomu», ia elected consul, 
and I eeonics master of Rome 
The second lriumairnte proscriptions Murder of 
Cicero 

Dele it mid.death..uf. Brutus and Cassms at Philippi 
Partition of the empire 

Antonins rules the Past aaith Cleopatra it Ins 
court 

Oaos ms returns to Rome Lia.iL.svar fomented ha 
rulaji i hi Pcriisinn aa ar 
Vntonms and S"ctus PhiiiikJus ins ide Itala, hut are 
leconciled aaith Oitasui' 

O taauibc pouse.' Seriboma 
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38 
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716 
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34 

720 

39 

32 

721 

722 

31 

723 

30 

724 

29 

725 


Octaiius repudiates Scnbonia and espouses Livn 
Wii ltb Sextus Pompoms 
Agrippa creates a fleet for Octavius 
. Defeat of Sextus. Pompenis at Kaulochus Defeat 
and disgrace of Lepidus 
Campaign of Antonins in Parthia 
Antouius triumplis oier the Armenian king Arta - 
losflea. 

Campaigns of Octavius m 111} tin and Pannoma 
Antonins collects Ins forces at Ephesus 
Ihe treason of Antonins betra}ed through Ins testa- 
ment 

Octavius, elected consul, proclaims i\ ar against Eg\ pt, 
and carries lus forces over to Epirus 
Battle of Actuim on September 2 Ignominious 
flight of Antouius 

Octavius rccen cs the submission of the East 
Suicide of Antonins and Cleopatra 
l 1 gxpt constituted a province 

Octavius returns to Home , is acknowledged the chief 
of the commoni! ealth 

Takes the title of Imperatoi , and the offices of Prmceps 
Scnatfls and Pontifcx Maximus with the powers 
of consul, censoi, and tribune of the people 
Octal ms takes the name of Augustus Close of the 
period of civil n ars 
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tFoundation of the Empire Tuple triumph of Au- 
] gusttis 
i J mus closed 

' Reduction of the Cantabn completed 
I Expcditionjif iElius G il’us to Arabia 
j Progress of Augustus through his I' astern dominions 
, Ihe standards of Crassus rccoicrcd from the Par- 
i thinns 

l Celebration of the Secular games 
I Jotirnej of Augustus to Lugdunum m Gaul Menac- 
| mg aspect ot the barbarians on the frontiers Vic- 
tories of Tiberius and Drusus in Switzerl md md 1 
the Ti rol 

Expedition of Diusus into Geimam Deatli of 
, Agrippa 

Second expedition into Gennam The outpost of 
Aliso established 

i Third expedition of Drusus Gcrmanicus he reaches 
I the banks of the Elbe Ins dentil 
i Death of Mtcccnns Tiberius adopted ns lus lieir In 
! Augustus 

Successful campaign of Tiberius in Germain 
Campaign against the Mnrcom inm in the Bohemian 
I forest 
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78 

79 


^80 

81 

84 

96 


D C 

702 


Disnstci (o the legions of Varus in the Teutoburg 
forest 

7T37_p-h!»thjo£Au£UStus 

Accession of Tiberius 

The eagles of Virus recovered b} the aoung Gcr- 
mameus 

Death of Gennnmcus 

Death of Ln in Banishment of the elder Agrippina 
Fall and execution of Sejntuis 
Abortn c \ isit of Tiberius to Rome 
Dentil of Tiberius 
Accession of Caligula 
expedition of Cnligula into Gnul 
Murder of Caligula Accession of Claudius 
Imnsion of Britain Tnumph of Claudius over 
Cai uctncus 

Death of Herod Agrippn at Ctcsnrcn Palestine 
annexed to the proconsular pro\ ince of Sj rin 
801 | Execution of Messalmn Claudius marries the 
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792 
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79b 

<97 


807 
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814 
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821 


822 


823 


831 

832 


833 

834 

887 
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\ ounger Agrippina 

Death of Claudius Accessi on oENcro 
Murder of Britannicus 
Agrippina put to death bv order of her son 
Slaughter of the Druids in Anglesej Revolt of the 
Iccm put dou n Death of Bondicea. 

Great fne of Rom e 

Persecution of the Christians Conspiracy against 
the emperor Deaths of Seneca and Lucan Pro 
script! on s 

Neio lodged m his golden house 
Revolt of Gnlba in Spam and of Ymdex and Yirgmius 
m Gnul 

.Death of Hero, June 9 
Gallia assumes the purple 

Pi "0 Licminnus associated \\ ith him m the Empire 
Galba and Piso assassinated January 15 Otho ac- 
claimed emperor b} the prmtonnns 
Qtbo oaerthroun bj Carcma.and Yolens at Bcdn- 
afinui” TTfelhus n tQ<3tttmcd.emperor m Gaul 
Vespasian pioclnimed emperor in bvna on Julj 1 
The Capitol stormed and burnt b\ the Vitcllians 
Yitellius put to death on December 21 
Vespasian established in the empire 
Siege and fall of Jerusalem Triumph of Titus 
Bmlding of the Colosseum, of the arch of Titus, Ac 
The legions in Britain commanded b\ Agricola 
Death of Vespasian Accession of Titus 
lhe cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii destroy ed b\ 
a great eruption of Vcsin ms 
Great 6 re at Rome 

Death of Titus Accession of Donation 
1 ruitle c s rears m Dacia and German} 

Agncola recalled by Domitian 
HDeathjnf Domitian, the last of the tu eh e jCresars 
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96 

849 
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854 
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857 
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870 
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900 

161* 

914 

166 

919 
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168 

921 

175 

928 

180 
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192 

U45. 


(7) Tiie Age of the Antomees 
Accession of Nerva 

Ulpius Trajanus associated with Xcrva in the empire 

Death ofJNerva. Accession.of Trajan — — 

Cdriquest''of Dacia commenced 
Conquest of Dacia completed 

Trajan’s expedition to the East Earthquake at An- 
tioch MartyrdoiH-OfLIgnatins Conquest of As- 
syria bewmd the Tigris 
Persecution of the Christians 

The Romans led by Trajan to the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf 

Deatk.oETrnjan. - Accession _of -Hadrian ~ — . - - 

'The province of Dacia rehnquished 
Hadnan’s a lsit to Alexandria 

Re\olt of the Jews_undecJ5arch.ochebas„put-down 
Foundation of .ZElia Cnpitolina, on the .site of Jern- 
.saiem 

Return of Hadrian to Rome 

Death of Hadrian Accession of Antoninus Pius 

Celebration of the secular games 

Denth of Antoninus _Accession.joLMarcus .Aurelius. 

Lucius Ycrus associated with him in the empire 
Expedition of Verns against Pnrthin Year of pesti- 
lence, famine, and earthquakes Lustration of the 
city Persecution of the Christians 
Departure of the emperors to confront the baibarians 
on the Danube Peace concluded 
Death of Verus 

Unceasing w arfare on the Danube 
Revolt of Avidius Cassius. in the East Death of the 
younger Faustina 

.-Death of Maicus-Aurehus Accession of Commodus 
.Assassination of Commodus . 
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(8) Series or Emperors fleiated to Power by the 
Legions 

Pcrtmax raised to the purple by the pnetonnns 
Pertmax slain by the soldiers 

The empire sold to the highest bidder, Didius Julianus 
Sent imn s -Severn ch osen by th o Wiotkl on the Danube 


destroys Julianus and becomes master of Italy 
^ejitinnis^j^rus^defeate Pescennius Niger, the Onental 
pretender to ttie cmpiie, m Asia Minor 
Sea crus defeats Clodius Albinus in Gaul, and is established 
as emperor Proscription of forty senators The govern- 
mentof Rome conducted by the lawyer Papininn Severus 
leads the legions to Seleucia and Ctesiphon in Parthia , 
. and afterw ards into the highlands of Scotland 
Sll-LItetUlEof SeyerusatYorki Accession of Caracalla .Murder 
1 of Geta 

The franchise- of.Rome. extended to allthe free, subjects of 
the.cuipire 
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1 The Site of Rohe — T ur Seven Hills 2 
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11 The Rohan Empire at its gpfvtest extension The 
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Western Empires is indicated 290 
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Romejiesieged nnd held to nnsom by Alnnc nnd his Goths 401 
Ostia seized In Alarfc. r The pagan Attains made emperor 402 
at Rome 

August 24, Rome sacked .by ihc.Goths Heath of Alnnc 403 
Death of Hononus Accession of ValentinianTlI under 407 
the legencj of Galls Placidin at Ravenna 
Africa overrun bj the Vandals under Gensenc 408 

Gaul manded by the Huns under Attila 409 

Huns by Actnis at Pliainng 

Death of Valentinian ill Usurpation of Maximus Rome 410 
sacl ed ba r the Vandals under Gensenc 
Aaitus invited from Gaul to fill the tlirone 110 

A vitus dethroned bj Ricimer the Sueac 110 

M a) on arms assumes the purple 411 

Majonanus compelled to abdicate Sea crus made emperor 411 
Death of Sea erus Italj mled for two } ears bj Rieimcr, 411 
‘ the pntncian ’ 

Anthemius raised to the empire 411 

Rome taken a third time by the barbarians Anthemius 411 
slain, aud followi d in rapid succession by Oh brms, Gla 
cerins, and Julius Nepos 

Nepos compelled to nbdicate ha Orestes, ‘ the patrician,’ 412 
aa hose son Romulus Augusttdus is raised to the purple 
Jtomulus -Augustulus .deposed bj Abe barbarian Odoncer 412 
JJxtmctionpf the Western Empire 
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311 Four co-ordinate emperors, Licinius and Maximinmthe 378 

East, Constantine and Maxentius m the West 

312 Constantine’s victory over Maxentius at the Mibmn 378 

bridge 

g/ 313 Chnstianity tolerated by tlie_ v edict ..of. Milan Battle „at 378 
JlIardmaiCEhrace beta een jConstantinejmd Liciiuus 
314 Council of Arles Persecution oftiieTJoimfists “* 379 

321 The sanctity of Sunday established by imperial edict 379 

323 Constantine overthrows Licinius at Adnnnople and becomes 380 
sole emperor 

325 Council of Nicam 380 

' 330 _ foundation oCConstantinople 381 

337_! jSeatli ofjConstantme the_Grent Accession of Constantius 382 
in the East, of Constans in Italy and Afiica, of Constan- 
tine m the West 383 

340 Defeat and death of the younger Constantine at Aquileia 383 
850 Constans slam in a mutiny by Magnentius 383 

353 Magnentius defeated at Mursa and afterwards slam , Con- 383 

stantius established as sole empeior 

354 Triumphal entry of Constantius into Rome 884 

859 Council of Anminum The Amn heresy proclaimed the 386 

state religion 

361 Death of Constantius Accession of Julinn the Apostate 386 
3C3 Death of Julian in Persia Accession of Jovian 387 

364 Death of Jovian Accession of Valentiman I Second 391 
division of the empire Valens established as emperor of 
the East , Valentiman ns emperor of tho West 
375 Death of Valentiman Accession of Gratian 393 

378 Defeat and slaughter of Valens by the Gotlis at Adnanople 394 
Theodosius promoted to the empire of the East 
o8 7 Valentiman II associated with Gratian in the empire 394 

-583 Assassination of Gratian Usurpation of Maximus in the 395 
Western provinces 

,:>87 Valentiman II dm en out of Italy by Maximus 396 

389 Defeat of Maximus by Theodosius at Siscin followed by his 39t> 
death at Aquileia Valentiman II re established as em- 
peror of the West at Milan 

392 Valentiman II slam by the Frank Arbogastes Accession 396 
of Eugenms tlie grammarian 

894 Eugenms, the champion of Paganism, overthrown by Tbeo- 397 
dosms in the passes of the Julian Alps 

395 Death of Theodosius the Great JlJiird ^division of the 399 

empire between his two sons, Arcadius, emperor of the 
Eabt, and Hononus, emperor of the West 

(10) Pepiod of tiie Decvv. and Fall or the Western 
Empire 

396 Greece ovei run by the Goths under Ahmc 399 

402 Alnnc leads the Goths into North Italy, but is dm en out 399 

by Stihclio 

406 Tlie barbarian host of Radagacsus destrov ed by Stihclio at 400 
Faisulie 

’^7'408 J3tihch0-put to death by order of Jlononus 400 
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Severe pei sedition of the Christians 
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Auiehan assassinated Accession of Tacitus 
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and the Persians 
Accession of Cams in Gaul 

On the murder of Carus, Diocletian assumes the purple 
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Four co-ordinate emperors , Licimus and Maximm m the 
East, Constantine and Maxentius in the West 
Constantine’s ncton over Maxentius at the Mibnan 
bndge 

Christianity tolerated bj tlie„ edict ofJIilan Battle pit 
JJarxliain-Thrace beta eenjConstantine_and_Licinius 
Council of Arles Persecution of the’Donahs’tsf 
The sanctity of Sundaj established by impenal edict 
Constantine overthrows Licimus nt Adnanople and becomes 
sole emperor 
Council of Nicma 
_Foundation otConstantinople 

ISeatlLofjConstantine the Great Accession of Constantius 
in the East, of Constans in Italy and Afuca, of Constan- 
tine in the West 

Defent and death of the younger Constantine at Aquileia 
Constans slam m a mutinj bv Magnentius 
Magnentius defeated at Mursa and afterwards slain , Con- 
stantius established as sole emperor 
Triumphal entry of Constantius into Pome 
Council of Anminum The Anan heresj proclaimed the 
state religion 

Death of Constantius Accession of Julian the Apostate 
Death of Julian m Persia Accession of Jovian 
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Valentinian II slam by the Frank Arbogastes Accession 
of Eugemus the grammarian 

Eugemus, the chnmpiou of Paganism, overthrown bj Theo- 
dosius m the passes of the Julian Alps 
Death of Theodosius the Great JQii)rd_ division of the 
empire between his tao sons, Arcadius, emperor of the 
East, imd Hononus, emperor of the West 
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406 The barbarian host of Kadagasus destroy ed bj Stilicho at 400 
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V OIIAPTER I 

Tire SITE OF ROME AND THE GRADUAL EXTRUSION OF 
HER DOMINION \ 

<{\Ve speak familiarly of the lnstory of Qieece 0 the^ history of 
Rome, the histories of Eg} pt ahd Assyria in pld times, of 
England and France m later times, > There is, liowei er, a dis- 
tinction in the case of Rome which ought not to he lost sight 
of Rome is the name, not of a conntiy nor of a nation, hut 
of a single city In tracing its history we shall see how the in- 
habitants of one small settlement, at first a mere Tillage, gradu- 
ally extended their dominion over lenlms and nations, till then 
home became tho centre of a woild-wide empne A few other 
‘‘cities m the course of the world’s history haie enjoied a some- 
\\ hat similar glory Carthage is an instance in ancient, Venice 
{another in more modern, times But none of these can he 
isaid to approach Rome m the gieatness and splendom of its 
{success’^ 

It will he well to begin with a description of the place 
itself, the name of which has become more illustrious than that 
of an} other spot on tho earth’s surface 

fthdwaybetween the ^extremities, of the Italian peninsula, 
and fifteen miles from, the western coast, which ,.is washed by 
the Mediterranean Sea, hes the site of ancient Rome It 
occupies a cluster of low hills, among which the stream of the 

Tl 
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The Site* of Rome, and the 

Tiber has foimed foi itself a binding channel These bills, 
which came /to be distinguished ns the ‘ scion bills of Rome,’ 
do not nso more tlmn 150 feet nbov e tbo level of the rn er 
Far tbe larger part of the anciont city laj on tbo left or eastern 
bank of tbe Tiber* JDic on tbo right bank rises a long ndge, 
which, not long aftei tbe foundation of tbo citj , was fortiked, 
and becamo an impoitnnt outwoik, and m later times the 
walls of Rome weie earned up to the summit of this ndge, 
and enclosed a portion of tbo light bank of tbe river within 



tbo limits of tbo city Tbe ( names of tbe sea en bills on tbo 
left bank w ore these tbe Palatine, the Tai peian 01 C.ipitoline, 
tbo A\ cntine, tbo Coelian, tbe Eb f quikno, tbo Quirinnl, and tbe 
YimnJol We are not to suppose that tbe seven bills w ero 
known by these names at tbo time that Rome w ns founded 
Some of them, indeed, may lini e been so designated tv en then, 
but others undoubtedly nequned their names at a later period 
The long ndge on the right bank of tbe Tiber was called the 
Jamculum, and its northern ovtiemity, on which the church of 
St Peter now stands, was known even m classical times ns the 
Mom Yaticauus 

The.hjll’j3f_Rome on the left bank of tbe n yei_form mj nrgo 
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Giadual Extension of her Dominion 

\ 

fejmieuY oLa circle, rising for the most part impel eeptibly from 
the plain beyond, but falling more suddenly into the interior 
hollow , while at eithei extremity, to the north and south, they 
descend abiuptlyinto the bed of themer These points are 
Imown as the river faces of the Capitohne and Aventme lulls 
Within the hollow thus formed rises one isolated eminence, 
with a level summit and precipitous sides, of a figure megularly 
lozenge-shaped, each side measuring a little more 01 less than 
a quarter of a mile Xlusjiill, 3 v.h 1 ch_formed.the germ of the 
city and Empire of Rome, and which is familiarly known as 
the Palatine, standing about 400 yards from the n\ er bank, 
was so screened by the advancing horns of the semicircle of 
hills around it, and in earl\ days by th e Sense jungle which 
choked the valleys on all sides, as to be hardly distinguishable by 
the ey es^of a stranger from bey ond the limits of the enclosure 
{ The 5lher, lushing past these eminences with its volume of 
rapid waters, could with difficulty be stemmed by oai or Eail, 
and thus added materially to the strength of the position^ 

Such a site, so screen ed from observation and so little 
accessible, was likely to attract the warlike tubes of Central 
I tali as a place for permanent settlement 

Though traces may be discoieied in the latei manners of the 
Italians of their ongmal descent from a race of nomads, yet we 
find them fiom the hi-fiLdawn . of _histo ry already settled in 
fixed abodes The idea of the city as a centre of local govern- 
ment was no less familiar to them than to the Greeks Their 
strongholds were for the most part perched upon hill-tops, and 
the cultivators of the little territory around them dwelt gene- 
rally within the shelter of then walls The earliest legends of 
Rome - indicate Ike occupation of the Palatine by a colony r of 
Arcadians, one,.of..tbe -most primitive races of Greece , and 
Virgil describes the visit of the pious iEneas to the Arca dian 
JungJExandgr, who was reigning there at the close of the Tiojan 
War At the time when our lustoiy opens, the Palatine 
seems to have been unoccupied by any city or fortress The 
shepherd pastured his flocks there, and the w olf made his home 
in the caverns at its base We shall see how it w ns seized 
by an offset of the Latin race, and converted by them into the 
stronghold of a warlike and aggressive people We shall see, 
too, how the competition and jealousy of her lawless neigh- 
bours compelled the Romans (to give this people at once the 
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The Stic of Rome 

name which history has assigned them) to fight hard for their 
daily liung Now a nation that exists b) fighting must also 
secuie itself bv alliances , and so it came about that the Romans 
early learnt to lclnx from the exclusiveness of manners and 
kmslup charactenstic of the Italians Their .martini temper 
was indeed formod m the school of nctive warfnie, but they 
weie nevertheless driven bv circumstances or inclined bv 'haturo 
to sympathise with then allies and dependents, nnd to admit 
fiesh infusion? of blood togothei with fresh political ideas 
Such was the good foitune of Rome, or such the Providence 
which guided from the first the destinies of the Imperial citv 
First, tho seven hills were united within the boundary of a 
singlo wall, nnd in the courso of ages towns nnd villages, 
countries nnd continents, became connected togothei under ono 
mighty polity Bit by bit, and not without jealous resistance, 
the franchise of Romo, together with the rights and .burthens 
of government, was conceded to the dwellers m rival cities and 
distant lands, until tho Roman dominion grew into a world- 
wide empire, and all her subjects were Romans j 

Around the Palatine hill this first jiuclen s of tho empire, 
from the_Apennino chain to jtha_shoro of the. Mediterranean, 
from jMount Soracte in the noith to tho piomoutory of Oircen 
in the south, lies the undulating plain now' Irhow n ns the 
Onmpagna This constituted the first zone of the Roman 
conquests Tho-4teninsula j?f, Italy, with all the, spurs, and 
•j dlgjanf..tlie Apennines, and .the richer ^plains w Inch he be- 
tw een those mountains and the sea, constitutes the second zono, 
Bevond Italv, we see the gieat basin of the Mediterranean 
confined by tho ranges of the Alps nnd the Atlas, and b) the 
mountnms of Spain and Palestine, containing vast tracts of , 
neb soil and multitudes of dneise peoples All this varied 1 
portion of the eaith’s suiface, all these numerous peoples, con- 
stituted the Roman empire at the height of its power And 
yet the Roman empire embraced other lands nnd other popu- 
lations also Be) ond the Alps lay Gaul, German) , and Britain , 
beyond tho mountains of Greece and Illyna extended the 
regions of Pannonin, Mcesia, and Dacia, beyond the Taurus 
and the Libanus were spread the realms of Pontus Aimemn, 
Partlna, and Arabia, all of which owed allegiance — some for 
centuries, others for a few years onl) — to the power which was 
enthroned upon the Palatine 
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0I1APTER II 

ORIGIN or THE ROM IN JPEOPLB 

When we come to trace tlie eaily records of tlie Roman people 
we shall have to note the distinction "between lnstoiy and 
legend It will he well, even before we arnve at that point, 
to glance at the mythology of the various laces fiom whom the 
Romans weie descended, and g ither some hunt-nod shadow y 
hints conceimng the eaily conditions of then existence The 
Roman Cainpagna, nowfoi the most pait ameie pastuie ground 
for cattle, was undoubtedly m the pnmitne ages densely 
wooded with oak and lies The cleaiance of this forest pro- 
ceeded giadually fiom the tune of the first lungs, and even as 
late as the period of the Empire some traces of it still lemamed 
not fai from the city walls The earliest mythology of Rome 
and Italy points to the great change produced by tlie first in- 
troduction of husbandry jS&fcustus, the most ancient of the 
Italian dm Mims, is the god of sowing Has name marks the 
change from the life of the wandering hunter to that of the 
settled cultivator , the close of a period of incessant warfare, 
and the beginning of an era of peace and civility The age of 
Sntuin is the age of gold His consoit Ops is the lepiesen- 
tatn e of w ealth, with which he is always associated Again, it 
is an age of innocence and simplicity, of modest) and honest 
laboui It is an eia of lustic equality, when eveiyone toiled 
foi hiuiselt and gained his living by the work of his own hands, 
not by that of dependents and bondmen The festival of the 
Saturnalia, m which the slaves of a later age were allowed for 
a few da)s all the license of free men, lemnided the Romans 
of this happy period of equaht) and freedom 

The scythe which Saturn wields m later mythologies as the 
god of Time the desti oyer, was m its origin the book with 
which ho taught men to pyione then vines, to mow their grass, 
and to gather in their corn The same implement is also the 
symbol of the gods who denve from him Janus and "Vertumnus 
Faunus, the son of Saturn, is represented as the imentor of 
manuring Pilumnus, another son, is the patron of the art of 
pounding coin The adiBRtof the age of cultivation w r as cele- 
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liratod throughout the peninsula the people v> ere conscious of 
the benefit they dem ed from it , and Italy became known as 
Satumia tellus, the land of Saturn 

We next learn from tradition the names, and little more, 
of foui distinct races which successively displaced each othei 
on the soil of Rome The age of gold was followed by an age 
of blood and non fThe earliest real name m Roman Jnston is 
that of the Sumh Dionysius, bo compiled the most authentic 
account we have of Roman antiquities, tells us that Romo uns 
Hist peopled by the Siculi Other towns, such as Tibur and 
Antemnn, aie also reputed to haie been founded by them 
They seem to have spread fiom one end of Italy to the other, 
and to have been driven at last, by the pressure of powerful 
tribes behind them, into the island of Sicilv To this island 
they gave the name w hich it still retains, and it is fiom them 
probably that the piesent population actually demo their 
origin y 

( Ne xt to tlie..&JLCuli cam&JJip. Ligmes, and o\er them the 
darkness of antiquity settles with little less obscurity We 
can, liowevoi, trace a connection between them and othei 
known families of the human race They se em-to-Jiave-bnnn 
-OfJJieJBagquimtock, and-itlias boen_affirmed- that -some relics 
jpf. their language still survne m Italy jn. JJie^nanigs^. of ^places 
They in their .turn liad-to . submit to nioie -powerful tubes, and 
shrank at lastjnto one.cpiner of the country which came to be 
known as Liguria In that little ship of land between tbo 
foot of the Alps and the Mediterranean the peculiarities of 
their national cliaiactei still continue to assert themselves 
A von ancient tradition records the existence of a Septimou- 
tium, 01 political combination of seren bills, m a Rome far 
eailioi than the historical citx This may have been the Rome 
of the Ligures The names of Suburrn, E^quihmis, and Canme 
ha\e been derived from the Basque language^ 

fXluiJie.vt people who claim oui attention aie the Polncgians 
This 1 ace, v. e know, were tne occupants of Greece befoi e the time 
of the Hellenes, and were spread far and wide ovei the face of 
Southern Euiope Then cbaiacter and langungo were closely 
nlked to those of the Gieeks To them u e may ascribe tbo 
legends of Hercules on the soil of Italy Their settlement at 
Rome may ha\ e gi\ en rise to the stoi v of the Arcadian Evander 
having founded a Grecian city on the Palatine, and a similai 
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cause, perhaps, explains the early belief that so many sites m 
Western Italy veie first colonised from Greece 

According to the prevailing tiadition, the Pelasgians united 



vrith the Aborigines t or pmnitii e .inhabitants of Italy to over- 
throiy thc dominion of., the, Siculi and. the iigures The. new 
possessors erected massive fortifications, of which many fine 
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spccimon? may still bo (meed, and tho^ impressed then marie 
mom deeply upon Itnl\ tlmu an> of then prcdcces o oi5) 

Befoie •no come to the point at winch our histone linrmfno 
may begin, it will be wolltomaik, with tho map of Central 
Itah before us, now criticalh the site of Home was placed 
with reference to neighbouring powers that might be anaicd 
against her fLongaftei the ware of Pelnsgian migration had 
passed aw a} we find three important nations met together just 
at this point Tho Tiber, defending nlmost duo south from 
tho Apennines to tho Mediterranean, diuded the country of 
the Etruscans fiom that of the Sabine 5 and tho Latins Again, 
tho Amo (now tho Teverono'), i tinning westward into the Tiber 
three miles from Home, lormed the. line oLdenjnrcntian betw een 
tho Sabines and tho Latins Them tliroo nations ah ho wero 
accustomed to dwell in foitificd cities, and this fact alone nia} 
suffice to convince us that the; were not aborigines, but con- 
querors who had intruded by force of anus into tho conntiy 
AVo find them all able m possesion of tho old Poln=gic for- 
tresses, but in tho Etruscan territory tin conquest has been 
most complete Tlieio the language of the Pclnsginns hns been 
obliterated , and their conquerors hnio not only occupied their 
ancient strongholds, but have adopted ns their own and closely 
copied the Poln«gic style of mns»no fortification') 

"Whatever may haio been tho course of migration which led 
tho Etruscans to their final settlement in Central If ah, their 
early connection with tho East seems to be pioied by tho 
character of their institutions Their lclignm was a mastery 
and a ciaft, lilto the Egyptian and other Eastern systems, mid 
their priests wero at the same tnuo tho w amors, tho pro- 
prietors, and the statesmen of tho commonwealth Such was 
the Etruscan Lticumo, long, priest, nnd landloi d, and as such 
be maintained himself, in spite of the ndinneo of the coin- 
meicial spirit among Ins people, some of whose cities on tho 
Tyrrhene const had become empona of tho trnfhc of the Medi- 
terranean But m the eighth century before our era the pow er 
of the Etiuscans lind already sustained a blow Their temtory 
north of tho Apennines had been wiest^d fiom them, nnd to 
the south they had ceased to maintain their adrnneed posts in 
Lntmm and Campania They w ere confined to a confederacy 
of twelye cities in Etruiia propel, strictly allied, nnd still by 
far the strongest and most important community in Italy 
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Then leligion was of a refined character They believed m 
a Supreme Being, a Providence or Fate, who was rather the scml 
of the woild itself than a person evtenoi to it The lesser 
gods were email aiions fiom this being They believed also in 
a future state of rev aids and punishments They imagined 
that the will of the deity and the course of futuie events might 
be ascertained by the observation of omens Then soothsayers 
drew ailgun es fiom the flight of birds, from the appearance 
of the victims’ entrails, fiom thunder and lightning and the 
hear enly meteors 

The religious ideas of the Sabines and Latins, on the othei 
hand, weie less refined, and affected less mystery Then ob- 
]ects of v orship weie innumerable the husbandman wor- 
shipped the genn of the winds and sines, the shepheid those 
who piotected his f lochs fiom the wild beasts or the murrain, 
the warrior those by -whom Ins anows weie wafte d to the 
mark 01 the crafty stratagem suggested Every city had its 
guardian divinity , every wood and stream its genius, its ^ 
nymph or faun, every family offeied a special service to 
the patron of the house, the deified spirit of its eailiest 
ancestor This family worship of the Lares and Penates 
was legarded as of such solemn obligation that, m default, 
of natural heirs, tho practice of adoption was specially en- 
jomed for its pi esei ration , this usage seems to have been 
ibserved by the Etruscans as religiously ns by the Sabines and 
Latins 

The religious ideas of these three races united to form those 
if the Roman people, and the thieefold origin of the Roman 
date was no less sti ongly marLed in its political institutions 
hi o m Etruua came (the division into tubes curies, and cen-(fj.' 
umesj [the array of battle., (the ornaments of the magistracy 
the laticlave, the prretevta, the curule chans, and the hetors.} 
the arrangement of the calendarydnd the art and science of ,'e 1 
mensuration t (Fiom Latiurn weie’ denvcdThe names of prretoi, 
consul, and dictator*, the fecnls oi military heralds', the na- 
tional respect foi husbandry; mnd finally the basis of tbe Latin <V 
language itself ' (from Sabelha, tbe region of the Sabines, 
vere deduced The names of unlit an weapons, yone of v, Inch, 1 ' ’ 
tho speai oi quins, gaie a second designation to the Roman 
people) (The Roman title of Impemtoi Iseems to have been a ' J 
popular application of the Sabme term emh atm The patri- 
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ciftte and the pationskip,ftho habit of dwellingin uties ; )and -W 
( the municipal goveinnients'jof these latter were common to all/ (j 
the nations which surrounded Rome Such was also the case 
with the division into ‘ge rites,’ clans 01 septs, and the i cm ark- 
able extent of dome stic authority, accoided-to the Jatbei. and 
the husband 


CHAPTER III 
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EA.RLT LEGENDS F 0 TMDA.TI ON, 0 E HOKE THE FIRST 
EOTJR KINGS 

Tup my tli which connects Hercules with the site of Rome 
lepiesents the demigod in combat with the robber Cacus, who 
dwelt m a cave beneath the Aventine The flames vomited by 
this monstei may peihaps lepiesent the volcanic flies which at 
one time certainly undeilay the whole of this legion ('jNext to 
the legend of Evander, already noticed, comes that of /Eneas, a 
fable no doubt of great antiquity, long cunent among tbe 
Romans, oveu before it became celebrated to all time tlnough 
the poetiy of Yngil and the noble prose of Livy It runs as 
follows /Enya.s, with his band of Trojans, storm-tost by the 
hate of Juno, but piotected by superior powers and the eternal 
destiny of Ro no, landed on the coast of Latm m His adver- 
saries fell before him , and lm mg allied himself by marriage 
with the royal house of the Laureates, ho leigned oiei their 
temtoi) till he was drowned in the biook Nuraicius His son 
Ascnnius, 01 lulus, founded Alba Longa on a ndge beneath 
the Alban Mount, and there the descendants of the Trojan 
heio had held sway for 300 years, till disunion aiose between 
tbe royal brotheis Numitoi and Amulius, and the one was 
dispossessed by the other Hliea^Srb'ja, the daughtei of the 
vanquished chief was vowed to chastity as a vestal vngin, but 
she yielded to the embraces of the god Mars, and brought foi tli 
twins, whom tlieir cruel uncle caused to bo exposed They 
weie wafted, however, by the ovei flowing Tiber to the foot of 
the Palatine, where a she-wolf gave them suck till they yvero 
rescued bv Eaustulus, the keepei of t^ie lojal sheepfold The 
boys, who bore the names of Romulus „nd Remus, were 
- brought up as shepherds, and as they grew to man’s estat e they 
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excelled m beauty, stiengtb, and courage Remus was seized 
in a combat with the shepherds of Numitor and bi ought befoie 
his giandfathei, to whom Romulus was also mtioduced by 
Faustulus, and the seciet of then bnth disclosed The youths 
were encouraged to attach the tyiant Amulius, whom they 
conqueied and slew Theieupon Numitor suirendered to them 
the tract fiom the Tibei to the sixth milestone on the road to 
Alba The biotheis contested the honoui of founding a city 
to be held by both in common Appeal was made to the de- 
cision of augury Remus, stationed on the Aventme, was the 
first to obseive a flight of six vultures , but Romulus, from his 
post on the Palatine, was stiaightway favoured with the sight 
of twelve, and the people at once acknowledged him a ictoi 
Romulus yoked togetliei ahull and a heifer, both -without spot, 
and with a biazen ploughshare diew a fuiiow lound the 
Palatine Then be commenced the building of the wall, but 
ere it had reached to man’s height Remus leapt in pension 
over it, and Celei, the frieud of Romulus, or Romulus himself, 
slew lum m his ue The slayei of Remus had 
haughtily exclaimed, ‘So pensk all who dale to «ty r uc t i° 
climb tlie e e rampails!’ and the words might be Before Christ 
accepted as of good omen Yet the people and their ^ , ' < r / 
chief felt the shame and peril they bad meuned, and to avert 
•the angei of the gods Romulus instituted a festival in honour 
of his inui dei ed hi other * 

' ( Though himself, according to the legend, of royal bnth, }et 
the followeis whom Romulus coUected round him v, ere a crew 
i of unlmown and diverse origin He invited the discontented 
and the lawless of all the country round to join him, and esta- 
blished an asjlum foi them on the Taipeian hill As soon as 
he deemed himself strong enough, he demanded -wives fiom the 
neighbouring cities fer the men he had thus collected, but 
such intei marriage was scornfully refused Then he announced 
a festival in honour of the god Oonsns at the foot of the lull he 
occupied The Sabines and the Latins crowded to the enter- 
tainment with then wives and daughteis, when the Roman 
youth lushed upon them, and earned off the v> omen to then 
Stronghold This was the famous rape of the Sabines} The 
{Latins flew to arms, but were quickly defeated The Sabines, 
jlndingjheitiimo and coming with greater force, actually pene- 
ftrated into the Roman fastness Tarpeia, daughter of the 
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w aidei of the citadel, w ns tempted by the glitter of tlio Sabines’ 
hrncclets, and ofleicd to open the gates for the gift of what 
the\ hore on their loft nuns They entued at lier bidding, but 
indignantly crushed her to denth under tlie w ( lght of their 
bucklei s A battle ensued m tlio ynlley between t ho Tarpeinn 
and the Palatine The Sabines prevailed, and were pursuing 
tho Homans up the accent of their own lull, when Romulus 
sewed a temple to Jupiter, and the god miraculously stayed tlio 
assailants The Romans in their turn drove the Sabines down 
into the snlles Then it was that tho women, whom tiies had 
sewed, threw themsch os between the combatants and persuaded 
tiiem not only to a reconciliation, but to a hearts friomFlup 
and alliance The temple was dills erected and dedicated to 
Jupiter Stator From ago to age it s\ns reneyved and restored, 
and of late y ears its site has been laid bare and identified s\ ith 
.tolerable certnints' 

Aftoi this union the Palatine continued to bo occupied by 
tho Romans, w bile tho Quirinal was assigned to tho Snbines 
The united peoplo adopted in common tho names of Romnm 
and Quintos, the latter name being probnbls denved from 
gums, the Sabine ss ord for spear Tlio two kings, Romulus 
and Titus Tati us, reigned .conjointly The tw o peop’es met to 
transact business in tho vnllev betw cen their respectis o lulls, 
which spot came to bo lenowu as tho Forum Romnnum 

At the end of five years Tatms w ns slain m a battle with 
tho Lnurentmes, and flora this time Romulus reignod nlono 
over tho combined nations JIo was a bras o and victorious 
luler, and mndo successful wai upon the Etruscan peoplo of 
VEidcnic and Eon Aftei„,a prospeious reign of thirty -seven 
y cars the founder of tho Roman state vv r ns rornov ed suddenly' 
from the world Duuug a review in tho Camp is Martins an 
eclipso of tho sun took place, accompanied by an aw ful tempest, 
winch dispersed tho people When tboy reassembled the king 
bad disappeared Whether ho was consumed by the lightning, 
or, ns suggested by tho Romans of a later ago, murdered under 
coy er of the darkness, could not be ascertained , but, in con- 
sequence of a vision iouclisafed to one Julius Proculus, he was 
believed to have been taken up to heaven in the chariot of his 
father Mars, and was thenceforward worshipped by the Romans 
las a piotecting deity' under the name of .Qjurious^} 

A year elapsed before the two allied peoples could agree on 
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the choice of a successor It -was at last arranged that the 
Romans should elect, hut that their choice should he made 


from among the Sabines 

The name of . Nurb a Pompihus mas leceived with acclama- 
tion He mas a disciple of Pythagoras, and reputed the wi«est 
and most just of men Moreover , he mas a faro mite T ; c 39, 
of the gods, and under the guidance .of _the .nymph B c 715 
Egena, whom he consulted in hei .grotto at the foot of the 
Gadian lull, he arranged the rites and ceremonies of the Roman 
religion It mas Numa mho assigned their functions to the 
pontifis, the augurs, and the fecials To him mas iscnbed the 
institution off the_ilQllege_o/. Vestal Vu gins, f mho should he 
chosen from the noblest families and have m their holy beeping 
the sacred fire, the palladium, and the penates of the city lie 
also} appointed _th§_Saln to guard, .the-ancile, or.shield, mlnch 
had fallen from heaven} and to dance, as their name imports, m 
honour of Mars their patron \ Numa forbade human sacnfices 
and the wouhip of idols or.images > Tie encomaged the arts 
of agriculture, upon which the greatness of the Roman people 
vras founded almost as fiinily as upon arms!) (He also built the 
famous temple of Janus, the gates of which stood open m time 
of mar but were closed during peace) During the mne-and- ' 
thirty years of this happy reign the gates of Janus mere kept " 
constantly shut ( ^ , 

The third king of Rome, Tullus Jlostilms, mas a complete 
contrast to the second He mas chosen by the Sabines from 
among the Romans He mas devoted throughout r c go, 
his careei to warlike enterprises, whereby he con- B c 074 
solidated and extended the power of the city lie m ade vrar 
on the people of „Alha_Xionga, but the chiefs on either side 
agreed to avoid a general encounter, for fear lest, weakened by 
mutual slaughter, both nations gliould fallan easy piey to. their 
common enemy the Etruscans The quarrel mas decided by a 
combat of three champions on each side The Horatii, three 
brothers, fought foi Rome , tke^Qunatn, also three brothers, 
fought for Alba Two of the Horatu mere first slam, but the 
three Cunatn, mounded and weakened, fell successively beneath 
the sword of the surviving Roman A sister of the Horatu 
had loved a Cunatius, and disloyally bewailed the victory of 
her countrymen Horatius slew lieT m his indignation The 
people, horror-struck, brought him before the king for judgment, 
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But '1 iilliis shrank from ^iidfririjr t ho man w ho°e p rowes s had 
jii^f prmnctl ri MetorN for Komi Jloiatms vni then hi might 
before tlic Duumvirs, the judges w lio tool: cognisance of crime-! 
of parricide, and thin condemned bun <0 lie siourged nnd 
hanged Then at last the murderer npp* nl> d to tbe people, 
mid the people, ino\ cil to merei In tlio thought of las rtcent 
exploit, absohed him from the penalty ^L'lio- ]*o.ijdc of Albfi 
wore now subject to the inithoiiti of -Rome, but Jlettus Ruff- 
tius, their Ion", chnfid at this subordinate position 1I<’ in- 
trigued Midi the people of 1‘ideme and \ on, and secrillj 
incited them to a fresh war against Itonic Tillius summon! d 
Motto* and Ins Vlbins to aid the Roman stab against their 
enemies Tho cmfh VI ban appeared with his nrm\ in the 
field, but tool: no part in the combat, nnd numb d the is-ue of 
the battle Tho Homans on a splendid \icton, nnd m\t dav* 
Tul 1 11 s ^v-rgp kc [Intern .J u sjurgi on the traitor Mottn» In- nteiiic 
lnm to lio tied Iv tween two chariots nnd torn asunder He 
next proceeded to d( sfroN the cit\ of Alba, nnd to transport 
dm people In form from their ancient habitations to a In u 
homo within tho Itoman cit> The) wire compelled to -mttla 
on tho Oodinn loll Seim 'of their nobles wero admit tul Among 
tho Roman patricians, but tho bulb of them were cxcludtd from 
the pm deges of tho goxcrmtig class, nud tlicx formal tlm 
origin of tho Roman ple'b«, of who«e struggles with tin patri- 
cians we slmll hear so much ns the histon prmrnds Viter a 
\v arid , 0 reign of tlurtx-iwo sears, Tulhis x\a? struck dead In ^ 
lightning xjhilo sacrificing to Tupiler Jilicius 

Ancus ilarlms, a S,ibine, was next elected King He \ as 
a man of pence, whtv(,ncourngtd ngrirulturcjuid commerce) and 
uc 113, fdenoted hmiFcdf to improuug the laws and restoring 
n c on tlioochgion of Rome? \V hen proi oked to w ar, how- 
oi or, bj tho Latin tribes, ho know how to make the Roman 

arms lespccti d lb wjis_eJuefli„ijgnarl(ablo for ln= buildmgs 

(Uid fortifications 1 To Jam aro aseiibed (be wooden bridge over 
tlio Tiber (Pons Subliuus),''{hc Rnmortmo pu«on under tne' 
Tnroeian bill,' t^upoit--oL 03 tia„at tbe mouth of tlic in c'l^Jind 
tlio fii st impel feet ramparfs on either funk, which foreshadowed 
(he^widespiend avails of the imperial citf?} He re igned fbr 
tvrentj -four j ears, and died in peace and prosperitj 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE THREE LATTER KINGS 

CUttder the leign of Ancus a strangei bad come to settle in 
Rome He was tbe son of one Demaiatus, a Greek of Connth, 
who bad fled bis nativ e country, and established bimself at 
Taiquimi, in Etruria He bad married an Etiuscan woman 
named Tanaquil, and finding bimself excluded as a foieigner 
from any sbaie in tbe government of bis adopted country, at 
bis wife’s suggestion be migiated to Rome By ber skill m 
augury sbe dmned that bei busband was destined to gieatness 
At Rome be adopted tbe name of Lucius Tarquinius Pnscus 
He soon became a favourite both witb tbe people and witb tbe 
lung Ancus employed bim in important affairs, and on bis 
deatb-beiTappointed bim tbe guaidian of bis sons On the 
deatli of Ancus, Taiquimus saw bis oppoitumty and seized it 
*Witk tbe approval of tbe people, be set aside j;be sons of Ancus 
and seated lumself upon tbe vacant throne Tbe uc iso, 
accession of Taiquin to tbe loyal power maiks 33 c 018 
tbe influence of Etruna upon tbe growth of tbe Roman state 
We nowfoi tbe first tune bear of pubbe buildings rising m 
massive giandeur to adorn tbe city Tai qmn fi r st emb anked ^ 
t he, river and drain ed the marsky-low_groimds which filled 
the valleys between -the -bills -of— Rome A laige portion of 
tbe solid vaulting of this huge work, known as the Cloaca 
Maxima, remains standing to this day He enclosed tbe 
Eorum with porticos, and f^ti&.Ldbe^dy^VTtb^vvalls t of ' 
hewn „stone (HojilsaJjegan s the -building ,ofgthe,, Capitol- on CO 
tbe_Tarpeian_lniy which was.thenceioith called tbe Capito- 
line, 'and m tbe vallej between tbe Palatme and Aven - V ) 
tine bills be enlaiged tbe Cncus Maximus, and there gratified 
tbe people with shows and games) on a scale of magnificence 
hitherto unknown to them ( Hau&XQpnted. to„have„camed^on 
^successful wars., against both bis Lafcm-mnd-Snbme neighbours ,' ' 
and to have emplov ed tbe captives taken in these wins to labour 
on the public works alieady described JTkeJ£omana~asserted /, ; 
that be .was tlie first to celebiate tbe Romamtnumpb , and it 
w ns to Etruna that they ascribed the_robe bespangled with 
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gold," and th e .chariot drawn by four white horses, m which &i 
many of then compiling geneials afterwards ascended tho 
Oaptolme hill The jicjois, who, w ith their fasces, attended on 

the chief magistrates, the_jK>be3 .andl ornaments. .of olBcial 
persons, the, costume of tho soldiers in the field, and perhaps 
even the ti>g£ worn by the citizens at home, v. me piobablj 
denved from the same souice ( Alter .a icign of neailj forty 
$ ) yonis Tnrqumius Prisons v. as assassinated bj tlie sons of A.ncus 



Martins But they w ere not allowed to profit by then deed ol 
vengeance Tanaquil closed tbe gates of the palace, giving out 
that the lung was wounded but not dead She then addressed 
the people from a window, and piodnced to them hei son-m- 
law Servius Tulhus as the elect of the senate and the designated 
successoi of her husband This device succeeded, and when 
u c ire, Tarqjnn s death could no longei be concealed, S emiia 
bo 078 Tullius was accepted as king without opposition 
Itoraan tradition declared of Servius that he was the son of a 
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slave girl 'born m the -palace, who liad been recommended to 
Tarquin by certain piodigi es which surrounded bis bn tb and 
infancy , and vvlio bad fui tber gained bis master s favour by bis 
chai acter aud talents The Eti uscan venters, on the other band, 
claimed Servius as their own countryman, and asseited that Ins 
real name was"Mastarna, which be changed, on setthng in Rome, 
for the Latin patronymic of Servius Tullius 

We cannot now decide between the truth of these nval 
stones ( The, re ign of .Servius w as chiefly remaihable for the 
changes which Jie introduced .-into the Roman constitution, of 
which furthei notice will be taken m our next chapter} ( He 
was_also. accoiding to tradition, one, o f the great buildeis of the 
citv^i ne gave to Rome the full extent which it attained 
dunng the whole penod of the republic £Hfi_enc)osed_in-one 
walLthevai 1011s fortifications and detached buildings on the 
seven Jails, limiting to the Palatine, the Aventine, the Capito- 
lme and the .Coelian, the eastern half of the enclosure, which 
comprised the Qiunnal, the Vimmal, and the Esqmhne He ; 
then divided the city into foui quarters, and the people into 
four tubes corresponding to them' ("Outside the city he dis- 
tributed the Roman territory among twenty -six tribes, and 
tliese again were divided accoiding to the census of then pro- 
perty. into classes and centuries^ The 1 eign of Semus v\ as 
generally peaceful , but the lands he acquired m wai he distri- 
buted foi the most part among the poorei citizens, and thereby 
he inclined the enmity of the old nobility, and becamejh.e 
yictnn„_of a, conspiracy which they secretly favoured The 
story relates that the tw 0 daughter’s of Servius were man led to 
L ucius and Axujis, the sons of Tarqumius Priscus But the pans 
were ill-mated, for the ambitious and cruel Tullia was married 
to the gentle Aiuns, while the proud Lucius was the husband 
of her softer sister Lucius and Tullia weie drawn towards 
each other by the similarity of their chaiacters, and before long 
they made away with the brother and sistei who stood m their 
way, and became united in a mamage stained by innocent 
blood Lucius-encroached. upon the royal nuthonty of his 
fnther-in-layy , aniboldly usurped the kingly seat in-tlio senate- 
lioyse The aged king called upon the usurper to give place to 
him, “but Lucius m reply hurled him dov n the steps of the senate- 
house, and as he was making his way home wounded and 
hleed.ng, he was followed and despatched by the adherents of 

c 
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Tnrquin The heartless Tallin hastened to paluto In i lm-Land 
ns king- her f ethers hod\ lu\ Weeding in tlm raid l>< fore 1 cr, 
but she -topped not for that Cher tlie old mans corpse -ho 
ordered her eh iriut to lie ilnu n, and t lie parrJUdt was c tnm* d 
■with Ins ldood So great nm the liortor c\ctted In this fiction 
that the -trect wliero it o< cumd wn« ever after known as the 
A ictis , -cel>‘r , tu° Tin people grieied for the lo-- of tin go<xl 
him: who lmd cared for their interest 1 ', find from that da\ 
might lw dnt< d the long and \i vlous lio-tmtv between the 
plebeian and pntnunn elm— cs 

huicuus TarqfninuB-fcupcrbus (so lit wn« called on account of 
hi- pnde) lias a genuine Grant While hi wieldid the powtr 
ic e o he had usurjed, In- Mill wn j tl c -ole law of Home 
nc .31 Surromididin a bod\ guard. In murdered, pillaged, 
and banished ncumliug to hi- ro\nl caprice JJc-gare Ins 
daughtetun inn mage t<> Hniutlm-, the chief of 'Iii-culiun, nnd,</^ 
strengthened h\ this allnnci r lie >nccicd<‘d in making Home tho 
nii-ln.-s of the iputult ration ot fotltriOUiJLnliii-toMiis which 
had bifor lxm considered n= allies standing side h\ «ide on a 
footing of equality AA ith the help of tlicsi -abject- lit carnul 
the uctonousnmisof Home into tho countn of the lltnnci and 
tho A ol-u and c-tahli-hed Ivoinan outpo-t* in tho mid-t ofthrir 
conquered territories Tin -Utlements of Sigma and Cnceii, 
composed of Ilomnn and Latin citizens trau-plnnted from their 
tmn hoinis,aiid endowed with conquered land-, constituted the 
lir-t ot tho long li-t of colonies with winch Bonn secured her 
conquests and enriched her people Meanwhile trouble had 
nn-en in another quarter ^lain of tho-o whom Tnrqmn had 
lianishedTrom Jtonic had been hindh rccened In the ]>eople of 
Gafin, and for some acarsjm irregular warfare had been earned 
pn between the two cities Si\tu-,lhe lounge-t -on of Tarquin, 
was now sent In his fathei to Gahn ITc pretended that he 
a’. ns seeking lefugo for Ins life, a\ Inch was threatened b\ Ins 
fathers Molence The Gnhians recencd him with placnta and 
emploaed him m their seruce, nnd so successful was ho in the 
field, that the\ trusted him more and more, until at length tho 
wholo power of tho cite was confided to Ins hands Thereupon 
he sent secreth to his father to inquire how lie should act 
larquimus was walking m his garden when the envoi reached 
him, nnd as he listcued to his sons message hcmoied up and 
dowrij^cutting ojlthe heads of all tho tallest poppies with his 
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stick, tut making no reply The messenger returned and re- 
ported wlmt he had seen Sextus understood the unspoken 
hint, and before long he found means hv di\ er$_ pretexts to 
destroy or dme awaj all the leading men of the town, winch 
he then delivered up to 1ns father 

The younger Tarquin was, like the elder, a great huilder 
His architects came from Etruria his workmen were captives 
taken m the Yolscian wars ( Sis_t.biet. efforts vrere devoted to} 
the completion of the Capitol, twhieli had been begun hv Pnscus 1 
This building, which became so famous and so sacred in after 
times, was a temple m which the three presiding deities of 
Rome, Jupiter, Juno, and klinerva, were to he worshipped 
under one roof Tire name Capitolium was said to he derived 
from the head of one Tolus which was found fresh and bleeding 
when the foundations were being dug Beneath the substruc- 
tions of this august edifice were ensknned the prophetic books 
i which had been sold to the long by the Sibyl of Curute, and 
which were believed to contain predictions of the future des- 
tinies of Rome One day a strange woman appeared before the 
king and offered him nine volumes at the price of 300 gold 
pieces The long refused She departed, and after burning 
three of the \olumes returned and offered the leinaming six at 
the same price Again Tarquin lefused, and agam the Sibyl 
destroved three volumes, and once moie insisted on the first 
price for the three she still offered Then at Inst Tarquin 
yielded, and the volumes, now trebly_precious, were henceforth 
preseived as the most sacred treasure of the Roman state 
They were placed in the charge of two officers of high rank 
In times of danger they were solemnly opened and consulted , 
and more than once they became an important instrument of 
government m the hands of priests and nobles 

We next hear of a pjcdigy which greatly alarmed the 
tvrant. One dax a serpent crawled out from henenth the altar 
and devoured the flesh that was upon it So fearful a portent 
demanded an explanation, and Tarquin sent his two < 'ons Titus 
and Atuus, together with his nephew Junius Brutus, who from 
motives of policy had for some time pretended to he half-witted, 
to inquire at the oracle of Delphi the meaning of what had 
occurred After obtaining then answer, they further inquired 
on their own account which of them should succeed to their 
father s pov, er ‘ He,’ replied the p aestess, ‘ who shall first 
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salute Lis mother’ On their return the princes hurried to the 
chamber of the women, each of them eager to he the first to 
lnss his mother , hut Brutus, who better understood the nddle, 
contrived to stumble, and so falling forwaids he embraced the 
earth the mother of us all 

Tnrqiun was at this time engaged with his army m besieg- 
ing Ardea, the capital of the Itutuli The young Roman nobles 
found the time pass wearily in tho monotonous duties of a 
blockade One evening the sons of Tarquin were carousing 
Math their cousin Tnrquimus of Collatia, when a dispute arose 
as to which of their wives at home was the most virtuous At 
tho suggestion of Collatinus they mounted their horses and rode 
olFthiougk the night to Rome, so as to take the lad es by sur- 
prise The princesses were found idling and amusing them- 
sehes Next Collatia was visited, and theie they found the fair 
Rue re tin, the wife of Collatinus, bus\ among her maidens ply - 
ing the loom The pnze of virtue was readily conceded to her, 
and the young men lode back to camp But Sextus, the son of , 
Tarqiun, inflamed In the sight of such beauty and virtue united, 
returned under co\er of the night nnd nsked for shelter ns her 
husband’s friend He was hospitably entertained, but m the 1 
dead of night he entered Lucreba s chamber with his drawn 
sword, and wath mingled threats and enbeaties attempted to 
dishonour her Hei virtue was staunch against all attempts 
Then he threatened not onlv to slay her, but also to Inll a 
3la\ e aud lay his body beside hers, and to proclaim that he 
had found them so together Dreading such a terrible disgrace 
she yielded, but ns soon as Sextus was gone she sent for her 
husband Collabnus and her father Lucrehus, and on their 
arrival, accompanied bv Brutus and Volummus, she told them 
the whole story , and then stabbed herself to the heart Bratus, 
enraged at the perfidy of Sextus, threw off the mask of sim- 
plicity and took the lead at once Snatching the dagger fiom 
her bleeding breast he swore solemnly to be ai enged on the 
whole race of Tnrquimus The others followed his example 
They bore the body to the Forum and explnmed to the people 
w'hnt had happened the men flew to arms and ratified the 
oath of vengeance At the head of a small party Brutus 
named to Rome, called the people together, jm dL in - burxun g 
■se ntenc es laid the matter befoie them The Romans did not 
hesitate A decree was passed at the instant to dethrone the 
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tyrant and expel Ins descendants from tlie city Tar quin has- 
tened back, but finding the jjates closed against him, he retired 
into Etruria, where he soon engaged friends to cc 243, 
assist him j^He then sent envoys to negotiate foi EC ° 09 
tbe_recovery of bis property, and they incited the adherents of 
Tarquin in the city to plot for his restoration to power} Biutus 
and Collatinus had been already appomted to exercise the 
government for a y ear with the title of consuls, and to tliem 
the. .plot was betrayed by a slave The conspirators weie all 
arrested, and among them yy ere foimd tv o of Brutus’ own sons 
The liberatoi in his chair of ofheesat in judgment on them, and 
condemned them all to death vy ithout exception He himself 
presided sternly while his two sons paid foi their treason with 
their lives The property- of Tarquin was gn en up to pillage 
the family was proscribed, and ey en Collatinus was forced to 
flee Valerius was chosen consul in lus place But Taiqunf- 
with, the Etiuscans at- Ins bach was non advancing The 
consuls led forth the Roman legions to encounter him In the 
battle which ensued Brutus and Aruns, the son of Tarquin, fell 
dead together, each slam bj the other As with the leaders so 
with the followers They fell man for man, and the battle 
seemed to be drawn In the rugbt a voice was heaid from the 
forest of Arsia proclaiming that Rome had lost one man less 
than Etruria This sufficed foi the Etiuscans, who retired m 
di«maj Brutus recived a public funeral, and the matr ons of 
Rome woie mourning m Ins honour for a year 
■ 4 Once agai n the Ef 1 n=pana,a±t.eniptecLiuidgI_EarsJ^pg ena to 

J bmig_bach-.th&. Jwra n t Ta rquin to Rome Then it xvas that 
; llorafrus Codes held the bridge for a moment single-handed 
against the Tuscan host, uhile the timbeis crashed down into 
the Tiber behind him under the strobes of the Roman axes 
This too was the occasion v\ hen the maiden Clcelm, who had 
been given up as a hostage to Poisena, escaped bv swimming 
the Tiber on horseback Another story of this time is that of 
Jlucms.-Scmvola, who with three hundred other y outlis had 
sworn to take the life of Porsena Mistaking the king’s secre- 
tary for the king, he struck the former, and when eaptmed and 
tlireatenedwith toitureby fire if he did not reveal the whole plot, 
ho calmly thnist his right hand into the flame on an altar close 
by, and suffered it to be burnt without a groan Porsena 
granted lum life and liberty , and, filled with admiration at these 
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deeds of heroism, letired fiom Rome nnd abandoned Tarquin to 
, hi3 fate , 

XllfijUscrowiied tyranfui o w^> took lofuge-with Jm son-in-law ‘ 
-J'dnnulius.Jl.t Tusculum, ancLwith. the aid of the Latin people 
uc 238 , mnda-xmaJast ofiorUlo recover his kingdom The 
BC 42® battle was fought on the shores of the lahe Reca ll n?; / 
neni Alba In the cnsis of the combat Valerius v owed a temple 
to Cn?tor and JPollux Piesently two youths of eminent beauty 
and statiuc weie seen fighting on white homes in fiont of the 
Romans and turning the enemy to flight While the victors 
were still engaged m the pursuit, the same unearthly warriors , 
appealed suddenly in the Foium, washed their arms at the 
fountain of Jutuina, announced the victory and straightway 
vanished The lcadeis on beth sides had met in single combat , 
The aged Tarquin retned wounded from the field His last 
surviving son Titus was slain, so w as his son-in-law Mamilius 
of Tusculum Among the Romans fell a Valerius, a Hei minius, 
and an yEbutius Tarquin, though he escaped with his life, 
despaired of obtaining any further succour t He retired to 
jpiuiijc, and there perished in a miserable old age 

With the death of the second Tarquin our sketch of the 
legendary history of the seven kings of Rome comes to an onci 
It seems to have been accepted without question by the eaiiy 
Roman wnleis, both poets and historians, it was doubtless 
know n as a familiar tradition among the people , and it is so 
woven into the whole liteiatuie of Rome, that eveiy student of 
Roman history is bound to be familial with it And yet it 
must bo clearly understood that the narrative given above is 
not of the nature of trustworthy history, nnd it may be woll 
here to notice some of the grounds for assigning to it only a 
legendaiy value 

(1) The supeinatmal incidents scattered through the stoiy 

are cleaily unlnstoncal Such are the miraculous births of > 
Romulus and of Seitius Tullius, the suckling of Romulus nnd 
Remus by the she-w olf , the translation of Romulus to heaven ( 
m the bghtnmg chariot of Jus fnthor Mars, the intei corn se 
between Rnjiin Pompilms and the nymph Fgena, Tarqum’s j 
augury of gientness from the stiango behaviour of the eagle' 
when he entered Rome , the appoaiance of the divine beings 1 
Castor nnd Polluv at the battle of the lake Regillus , 

(2) The duonology of the story is not consistent with e\- 
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penence, 01 with itself Tlie period of 240 3 ears is assigned 
to tlie reigns of only seven elective Icings, of whom fom died 
violent deaths, and one wasdethioned some v ears before his 
death This statement gives an aveiage of thn t) -fom v ears to t ' , , 
each reign , whereas in five centuries of the authentic lnstoiy of^/ _ 
Venice we find that foi doges^ who weie also elective lulers/' 
leaned on an average oiilyTneuc and a half yeais each The g 
inconsistencies of the chionology in the family history of the'’ - ' 
Tarqmns and Semus Tullius aie easily detected 

(3) As often happens in legendaiy stones, we find the 
same senes of events 1 elated tw ice over with slight modifica- 
tions and nscnbed to diffeient peisons In the case befoie us 
the story of Tullus Hostihus corresponds m many of its details 
to that of Romulus, while Ancus Mai tius is the exact counter- 
part of Numa The fort) -three years of pi ofound peace asci ibed 
to Nutna’s reign aie quite incredible when compaied with the 
waihLe careeis of his predecessoi and successor 

(4) Manyjof the, incidents are palpably of Greelc ongiu , 
such are the stones of the craft used by Sextus Taiqmunis 
towards the Gabians, and of the message sent to him m dumb 
show by his fatliei, the onginals of both of which may be 
found in the pages of Herodotus The visit of Brutus and the 
two sons of Taiquin to the made of Delphi was doubtless in- 
vented by some Greek w r ntei of later times 

(5) The whole account of the RegiLugnun and of the wai 
with the Etruscans undei Porsena is pi umigacie mci edible, and 
a, manifest peweision of the facts to flatter the vanity of the 
Roman people Circumstances aie lecoided by Pliny and other 
Roman writeis w hich make it certain that Rome was at this veiy 
time so completely subjugated by the Etmscans that the use of 
iron, except for agncidtuial purposes, was foibidden to its 
inhabitants -R 


CHAPTER V 

tut coxsimmox or the no max , coiorois wealth under the 

3 ABET KINGS, UNDER SFRVTUS TUX LIUS, UNDER THE BLPUBLIC 

Tnr time has now come to take a geneial survey of the political 
s)stemuudei which Rome was governed during the period ot 
the kings, together with the changes said to have been intio- 
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duced b} Senilis Tullms Tins mil enable us bolter <0 under- 
stand the position of aliens when the ropublic came to lie the 
established 01 del of the state 

(( It has been alieady pointed out that theie weie tlneo 
distinct national elements -which united to form the bod} of the 
Roman people, w ,a Latin element, a Sabine and an Etimcan 
Corresponding with this threefold oiigin, we tmd that in the 
time of Romulus the Romans 11 cio^dmded into three tubes, 
the Ramies, tho Taticuscs or Titles, and the J^jiccics. Tim 
last-named tnbe was for a long time regarded ns of inferior 
dignit} to the two others, and its chiefs weie distinguished ns 
vat) cs minoi tun (/outturn The Rnnmcs, or lust followers of 
.Romulus, took pieccdeiicc ofbotli tho other tribes The persons 
who composed these tlnee tubes 111a} bo loohed upon ns tho 
founders of tho Roman state The} w ere nRo tho founders of 
tho great Roman families The} constituted, 111 the Inst instance, 
when Romo was yet asmnllciti, the whole bod} of Romnn 
citizens As sucli the} wero jealous of their eiuc rights and 
did not liglitl} confer them upon strangei*, but weie careful to 
pass on then exclusn c pm lieges to their ow n children As 
time wont on, extensile tiacts of countn, mail} important 
cities, and w liolo tubes of lieighbounng people became subject 
to the nutliont} of Rome, and a large population was nntuinlly 
attracted to the capital Theso now comers how e\er were not 
gonerall} admitted to tho rights of citizens, but occupied an 
infeiibr position , aud thus the families descended from tho 
original Romans weio separated ofl into a distinct class Poli- 
tical power, being concentinled in their hands, became to them 
a source of superior wealth Thc\, and the} alone, foimed tho 
Populus Itonumus The} weie also spoken of ns Paties 01 
Patncn In a woul, the} constituted a hcreditarj nobilit} 
Theie existed, howeiei, an important link between these noble 
families and the lc=s faiouicd classes /Tho chief of each 
Pntncnu gens could take under Ins pioumtion am outsideis 
whom ho chose, aud admit thorn to some of tho pimlegesof 
lus house The persons so locenod weio called his clients, and 
they adopted lus Gentile 01 faunl} name The} followed Jinn 
to tho w am like the 1 nssals of some feudal prince m the middle 
ages In peace the} foimed a petty court mound him They 
weieexpected to render him obedience and mone} seiuce when 
0 needed it, ns foi instnneo when I10 had a tine to pai , or 
unted to portion his dnugl>+ois He was callod their Patron 
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(pat) onus') It was Ins dutj to piotect them Horn oppression, 
to reliete them, m poverty, to expound the law to them, and 
to plead foi them personally as an advocate whenevei they were 
brought into the law couits These clients of the gieat houses 
foimed a numeious body inteimediate in position between the 
patricians and the common people 1 They enjoyed an inferior 
kind of citizenship, hut had no votes m the patncian assemblies/) 
N^Each^gf_tlip_tlnee tribes /was .divided into ten ciuies, an<T~ 
eacl_i_cury into ten geutes 01 houses Thus.there were thn ty 

ciuies and tliree-liundied gentes Eiom tune to time this whole 
body of citizens was comened in an assembly or comitia, 
entitled the Tpomitia Ounata ’ The votes were given by cunes, 
but the vote ot each cui y w as detei ruined by the independent 
suffrages of the citizens who composed it The business trans- 
acted consisted of the. election of magistrates, including the 
king hnuself , the declaiation of war, and ratification of peace y 
(appeals in criminal cases involving the life or death of a Roman 
citizen) audj' the passing of new laws) It must be observed, 
however, that this comitia had no powei to piopose any 
change m the law, the cunes could only vote aye 01 no 
upon the questions submitted to them by the king 01 his repre- 
Eoutatn e The assembly of the cunes w r as held within the city, 

. and the tiansaction of business was always piecededby a solemn 
. lehgious service It was only on lare occasions that this 
; comitia was called into action 

i r /The. . o rdin al y affairs of the state were entiusted to the 
''management of a more select body under the illustrious title of) 
the senate The name indicates that this was original!) a‘ 
council of el dei a, who aided the king with then advice and 
experience Such a council geneially existed m all the pettj 
states of ancient Gieece and Italy In Rome it was chosen 
in cailj times fiom among the cunes, and therefore represented 
the patncian class only ( The king w us chosen by the senators 
and 1 ecommemled by them to the curies foi election He m 
his turn presided o\ er then meetings, jmd selected those wdio 
should fill meant places (The senate'" controlled the finances,*' 
(imposed^ taxes) and(yoted the mone} leqmred tor public ptu- 
pososj (The Senate also discussed all changes in the ’nW/aiid' 
managed the foreign affans of the state)) 

The number of senators corresponded closel} to the number 

1 From vlnt sources the clients were originally drawn is a question 
not r ct conclusively- answered 1 
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of patrician houses, being at Cist 100, then, after the incor- 
poration of the Titienses 01 Salnnes 200, and. at last, when the 
three original tubes had been united, 30(D) A body guard of 
armed and mounted nobles called anights ( eqrntes ) or ccleics 
was appointed to attend on the person of the lung Then 
mtnibei was the same as that of the sen itois, nz 300, and tliej 
1 anted next m dignity to them Thioughout the regal and 
lepuhlican penods of Roman historv, extending over 700 years, 
and bev ond this, late on in imperial times, we shall constantly 
meet with these tw o important orders of senators and knights 
side hj side, claiming exclusive rights to fill some of the highest 
offices of state Dining the republican period the senator’s could 
no longer be appointed by the king, for there was none, and the 
custom grew up foi all those who had been elected to public 
office as consuls, praetors, censois, rediles or qu test 01 s, and had 
passed their year of office, to hare seats allowed them m the 
senate house, where they might speak, but could not rote , and 
from this body of citizens it was the duty of the censoi to call 
up all w I 10 were not unwoi thy to fill the v acancies 111 the senate 
ns they might occur Under Tarquimus Priscus a new group 
of patncinu houses or gentes was added to each of the three 
ancient tribes, so that each tnbo thenceforth consisted of two 
dmsions, and the patncian families were arranged in six 
different groups or divisions 

Thus far we have spoken only of tho'e citizens who traced 
their oiigm to the fust founders of Rome, 01 whose families had 
been raised bj lojal favoiu to a position of equality noth them 

We must now take notice of the fact that mound this central 
cluster of families a laige population soon began to collect' 
Some were captives m wai, whom the Roman armies had, 
lemoved fiom then own homes and compelled to settle within 
the precincts, or at least withm the terntoiy, of Rome , otlieis 
were strangers w I 10 took up then abode there voluntarily for pui- 
poses of trade They vv ere tolerated and made use of ns soldiers 
in time of war, but had no sbnie m the goveinment, they 
weie not allowed to many into the patrician families, or even 
to tralhc with them , noi did thej obtain any share of the 
lands conquered in war These people were classed together 
uiidei the general name of plebs, as the patricians weie under 
, that of populus They dvv elt mainlv in the v allej s which 
^ arnted the lulls of Rome one fiom another, till Ancus Maitius 

"aied the Aventine lull specially to them Itfnny^were 
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ecatteied oier the surrounding countiy as faim-bailiffe and 
labourers m the employ of tbe neb patrician landowners In 
the couise of lime many of these plebeians began to amass nches 
Tbej Mere thufty in tiade , they lent money on usury, they 
made a profit by farming tbe estates of tbe patricians As tbe 
plebeian class rose m numbers and importance, tbe patncian, 
like every exclusive anstociacy, bad a tendency to decay, and 
many noble famibes died out and disappeared Under these 
altered cncumstances there arose a need for some re-arrangement 
of the lelations between tbe one class and tbe other, and tbe 
interest of tbe civil histoiy of tbe republic turns mainly upon 
tbe continual struggles by wmcb tbe plebeians raised them- 
selves to tbe same level of dignity and political powei with their 
haughty rivals We Lai e seen that Tarquinius Pnscus did 
ennoble some plebeian families, and thus recruited the strength 
of tbe patricians ipBut after him came Servius Tulbus, who, as 
a foieigner by birth, seems to have bad little sympathy with 
tbe exclusiveness of tbe JRoman patriciate, and who, as a wise 
statesman, saw’ that the time was come when tbe Roman state 
required a bi oader basis , accordingly be made an effort to w eld 
together tbe two classes into one compact body of citizens 
For this purpose be made use of two instruments, the tribes and 
tbe centimes , that is to say, be reorganised first tbe civil and 
next the military powei of tbe nation 

First ns to tbe tribes lie divided tbe whole Roman tern- 
ton into thnty distnets, four writlnn tbe city, and twenty-six 
outside Tbe people, without distinction of birth or wealth, be 
divided into thirty corresponding tnbes fisach tribe bad its 
chief officer, the /;iZf«7i«s,jwho kept tbe list of its families, 
and lei led tbe tax ‘ hibutum ’ pay able by each Every tnbe 
bad also its own judges and police','' Its own it ilntnak\is own 
7 temples ') From time to time the people were comenea to an 
assembly of tbe tribes called the*6omitia tributa, but these as- 
semblies did not at fust deal with important affairs of state 
1 Thei might rather be likened_ta our pan«h \ estnes They 
■} ^elected .tbeir owirtribal-officei s,l taxed jtbemselves_for-sucbTocal( 
purposes as roads and police, ancl made by-laws for their own^ 
self-go veinment ? In course of time, however, as tbe plebeians 
rose m importance, (the conntia tributa also acquired more 
weight and power, aud began_lQ_d£al-witb state affairs, while 
their chief oiheers, tbe tnbunes of the plebs, came to exercise 
great political influence and authonty 
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< But the most effective scheme devised hy Semus for uniting 
the Roman people into one bodt was the mihtary constitution 
of the centuries Eien five years a census was taken, hotli of 
the people and of their properti This census was accompanied 
In religious ntes for the purification of the city, and the period 
of five vears was called a lustrum and used ns a mode of 
reckoning the lapse of time Ajter_each census the people were 
divided into six classes according to their wealth, and -these 
classes v ere again subdivided into centuries The. people,- thus , 

classified, were convened in a public assembly called jthtLCOHUtia ^ 
icentuiaatn Thev met outside the city in the Campus hlartms, 
because they met as a militia under arms The business trans- 
acted was the same as had previously belorged to the coimtia 
curiata The classification of this popular army was arranged 
as follows^' 

First came the cavalry, consisting of eighteen centimes of 
equites or knights^ Six of these were provided by the six 
divisions of the three original tribes, and to them Servms added 
twelve new centuries of the richest plebuan families Next 
came the mfantrv, divided ns follows — 


Curalri/ 
Infantru — 

Class I 

CIa?a II 
Cla<=s III 
Class IV 
Class V 


Class VI 


= IS 


Tropertv 


100,000 asses and upwards . , c j.- 


Cen tunes 
40 of old men 
40 of voting men 


I rom 75 000 assCs to 100,000 

asses 

From 50,000 as'es to 75,000 

asses 

From 2o,0Q0 asses to 50,000 
asses. 

From 12,500 asse= to 2o,000 
nssCs. 

Accent or reserved troops 
Band-men (comicines and 
tubiciucs) 

Proletani — per-on= who e 
propertv was too small 
to he reckoned, and there- 
fore were onla polled 
(co/i te ccjiji) 

Total 


r= 82 


engineers 
and artillerists 1 
1 0 of old men j _ sq 
lOofaoungmen > 

1 0 of old men > 

1 0 of voung men 1 
10 of old men l 
10 of -v oung men > 

15 of old men 
la of a oung men 
1 centurv 


= 20 
= 20 


2 centimes 

1 centurv 


u 


= 104 


Xnte — The above table follows Liva s account of the centuries 
Cicero and Dionvsiu- of Halicarnassus make no mention of the one 
Centura of accensi, and therefore reckon one centurv less, or 103 in all 
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It will be seen at once how much power accrued by tins 
system to the wealthier citizens, for as the votes weie given by 
centimes, and the fhst class, together with the knights, con- 
tained more centuries than all the otheis puttogethei, it follows 
that whenever the langhts and the richest plebeians combined 
then votes, the question was at once settled without calling 
for the sufliages of the pooiei citizens at all During the 
sitting of the eomitia centunata, a red flag was hoisted on the 
Jamculum, guarded by a pifilifit of roldiers Originally the 
striking of this militmy ensign denoted the approach of a 
hostile Etruscan force, and the conutia was instantly bioken up 
to allow the citizen soldieis to lush to the defence of their 
lamparts Subsequently the signal might be gnen on the 
demand of any tnbune who should declare the omens to be 
adverse, as at the sound of thundei, 01 even the falling of lam 
In any case, on the appearance of the signal, the business of 
the assembly was at once suspended The decisions of the”, 
centimes were still supposed to requne confirmation by the' 
conutia curiata, which consisted of patricians only , but this ' 
nominal contiol did not long contuiue effective 

A moie impoitant instrument of powei was, howevei, long 
maintained by the patricians m then own hands, viz the entire 
regulation of the national lehgion The £ontifev Maximus, 
who was aided by a college of ininoi pontiffs, at fiist foiu, aftei- 
wards fifteen m numbei, v^iaAhe-Ingluprie^t_ot«.the.J > ioman 
"icbglflP He wagjiot the priest of any special dmmty, but it 
was JjjLsMjuanes 8 -jt_q_sge_that_the-j,vQiship.-of_all~tho--vauous ( 
deji ics lecog iusod-at-'Home-was-dulv obsei vedJioih_in_public 
and pnva to He apponitedJ he-flamens 01 pnests^ofindiyidual C 
nods, of w inch the thiee.pnncipal weie those of .Tupitei, Mais, 
and Quiunus Ho also ap poi n ted- and - conti olled-tlie -vestal c 
yughis^vho guai ded JJie-fire sacred toYesta, and tlie-auguis 
11 h o watche d the flight.of-birds and inquned the jli vine jwill 
f rom th o^entiails-of victims The pontifex had moieovei a 
o muinal .juri sdict ion, in certain, cases, -and he .legulated.Jlie 1 " 
calendar H f'tlio lntejcalatiou .of an- extra month, according to- 
the imperfect systern ascrmed to Yuma As no public assembly 
could be “held except on certain lan ful daj s, and no business 
could be transacted unless the auguries weie declaied faiour- 
; able, it is eudent that the patncian pontifex was mvested with 
no little powei. 
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Among the insigma of sovereignty imported into Rome fiom 
Etiuna by the Tarquins was the sella curulis or^curulo chair 
It was a stool of simple form suppoited 1>} two pans of cnived 
legs, the members of each pair ciossing in the centre It 
was adorned with i\ or} , and it is possible that the shape of 
the legs maj have been denved from that of an elephant’s 
tush This foim of chan was preserved throughout the ic- 
publican period, and assigned as a thione of office to the ch ef 
magistiates, who weio called-in consequenco p»2J(/e_ magis- 
trates Their titles and functions shall now be described in 
otdei 

T 1 The j consuls , two m number, w I10 shared the pow er 
formerly held by the Inngs, but resigned it at the end of a vear 
to then elected successois To avpid ft conflict of authoritv, 
the two consuls generally exeicised supieme power month b\ 
month in tuin, and in time of wai it was usual foi one to 
command in the field while the other ink'd ovei the citv at 
home The consul was the general-in-chief of the aimy IIo 
was also the chief judge an the law coiuts He presided in the, 
senate and in the othoi public assemblies, either in person 01 
by deputj He conducted negotiations with foreign states, 
and expended tho public monev s with the consent of the senate 
Ho was, in fact, the chief executive ofhcei, wdio earned out 
what had been detei mined by the republican assemblies Each 
consul was attended by twelve lictors or guards, aimed with 
fasces, consisting of a bundle of lods with an axe inserted 
in then midst Tho word * consul ’ has been derived by 
the analog} of ‘oxul’ and ‘ praesul ’ fiom con and saho, indi- 
cating that they matched together with joint pow ei and equal 
digmtj 

2 The pxeto) This title is domed from puc-ve, to go 
before It was the old Latian term foi a commandei of an 
aim}, and was so used m Rome in veiv eaily times The term 
' pnetoimm’ derived from it never ceased to designate the 
‘geneial’s tent’ 01 ‘head-quurtois’ of a Roman camp I11 the 
Roman lepublic, however, the consul was the general of the 
army and the title of p> (ctoi lost its old signification In the 
year n c 3GG a new office was cieated, to designate which this 
title was revived The puotoi’s duties were veiy similai to 
those of the consul, but were exercised under the contiol and 
authonty of the higher magistrate The proctor was attended 
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"by only six lictors, and m Later times their number was reduced 
to two Jji_t!ie_fthsence_pr in case of the death of the consul 
a prnetor might command a Roman araiy In the city his?' 
especial function was the administration of justice In the 
year n c 246 a second praetor was created to settle disputes 
between foreigners, or between foreigneis and citizens Jn 
later times addit’onal praetors were sometimes appointed to 
govern new ly conquered piovmces 

3 The censors , two m number Originally, theduty of these 

officers" was to Leep the register of the citizens and of their 
properly The function of selecting fit persons to fill vacancies 
in the senate, and also of elevating plebeian notables to the 
rank of knights, next parsed into their hands Out of this 
power grew a general authority to inquire into the conduct of 
all citizens both m public and pm ate life V Not only criminal 
actions, but such fadings as extravagance, harsh conduct to 
relatnes, remaining too long unmarried, and the like, were 
hable to be noted bv the censors ' ^ could punish persons 

ot position by erasing their names from the album of the senate 
or of the equestrian order, whde citizens of a humbler rank 
might be posted, and their misdeeds subjected to a public 
reprimand or censio e ( In later times the finances of the state 
fell much under the control of the censors; 

4 The adiles were at first plebeian officers, the. conservators of 

the public buddings, the temples, the roads, the sewers, and the 
aqueducts They. also superintended the markets, and distn- 

huted the doles of cheap corn which at a later period were 1 
made to the common peop’e at the public expense In the 
year u c 305, tj c 389, tv o patrician tediles were appointed, 
with the title /Edtles Curide «, m addition to those already 
existing They exercised an authority ten sinidar to that of 
their plebeian colleagues, hut jtjvasjt heir .especial Jntsine.jsjto 
conduct the public -games and theatrical performa nces, and 
on these objects they often lavished vast sums from their 
private resources This was done to win the favour of the 
populace, and to secure their election to the higher offices of 
state 

o The quasi o>s were in the first instance the accountants 
and secretaries of the treasury of the republic They collected ' 
the revenue, and made the payments out of the public funds v 
"2) They also registered the laws* passed by the senate, it was 
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; their business to entertain envoys from foreign states, and they 
had the cliaige of all public funerals and public monuments' 

s These quaestors, wbo weie of curule dignity, must be dis- 
tinguished from the military qiuestors, wbo filled the place of 
adjutants or paymasteis to the legions 

,Sucli weie the magistrates bv_ whom the commonwealth was 
ordmanlv ruled, and such the gradation of their offices, the 
‘ course of honours ’ thiough which a candidate foi the highest 
distinctions must pass to attain the title of ‘ nobilis,’ and 
ennoble both himself and his family If the authontj of the 
consul was liaidly less extensive than that of the long whom 
he replaced and who was regarded as a tyrant or despot, it 
was lestneted to the term of a single 3 ear, and was "hared by 
him with a colleague ^But m seasons of gieat emeigency aris“ 
ing eithei from the stress ol foreign v ar or populai sedition, 
the whole powei of the state was flung boldly into the bauds 
of a single ruler, lestneted onlj by the limitation of his office 
wjtlnn the_sliprt,penod of six months 

G Tht dictntoi, as he was called, was nominated by one of 
the consuls, who must be authorised so to do by a decree of the 
senate During his bnef teim of office he combined the powei, 
of both the consuls To his person the whole of the twenty - 
four consular lictois m eie attached He himself appointed 
a second in command with the title of ‘ Master of the horse ’ 
{Magistei equitum) Many were the occasions when the patn- 
cian class, acting thiough the senate and the consuls, used this 
power of creating a dictatoi as a check upon the plebeians, when 1 
their political agitation became too menacm^vy 


CHATTED VI 

CRUEL OPPRESSION’ Or TUT PLEBELVNS THEIR TrRST EPPORT 
TO OBTAIN’ JUSTICE 

The dates of the events hitherto lecoided from the building 
of Dome to the Regifugmm, 01 expulsion of the Inngs, are 
not really knenn with anj ceitainty But more confidence 
maj be placed m the date assigned to the Eegifugium, 
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because from that period the Romans began to lecordtbe lapse 
of time by driving a nail every year into tbe temple of Minerva, 
and also by carefully preserving a list of the sue- u c 245, 
cessivo consuls We shall henceforth be guided m B c 509 
our chronology' byytlie Roman writer- V arro^an d aided by the 
modem investigations of Fyues Clinton and Fischer 

On the expulsion of their king* the Romans elected L 
Junius Brutu s, and L Ta rqiunms Oollatmus to be the two first 
consuls They are said to have revived the constitution of 
Sorvius Tullius, which had been overthrown during the tyranny 
of Tarquin They restored to the plebeians their own judges, 
and gave them a right of appeal to the comitia tributa They 
distributed among them many lots, of pubhc land, and called 
up 100 of them to the senate It was not long before Col- 
zas driven into exile as a near relative of Tarquin 
replaced him Then Bratus, within the yeai of his 
consulate, fell in battle against the Etruscans Valerius re- 
mained alone in power, and the people, noticing that ho was 
building a mansion for himself on one of the hills, murmured 
that ho v as aiming at the lnngly power Forthwith he had 
the rising walls of his house destroyed, and contented himself 
with a m odest jpabin on the slope of the lull He also earned 
a decree by which royal rule was piohibited, and the very 
uames of lung and kingdom made accursed for ever m Rome 
His patriotism was lewarded by the splendid surname of 
Ilophcola 

During the ensuing years there follow ed a continual suc- 
cession of wais against Etruscan, Sabine, and Latin enemies, 
and, according to some accounts, Rome was for a time subdued 
and disarmed by Porsena At any rate, there is no doubt that 
she suffered the loss of all her territory on the right bank of 
the Tiber, and this loss seriously crippled the resources both of 
the state and of sonmof the citizens In the year b c 501 the 
first dictator, Spmaus-Lartius, was appointed, and m ^bc 496 
the same office was levived m the person of Aldus P. ostumiu s. 
who led the Roman army to victory m the great battle of 
Lake Regillus 

Tip to this time the pressure of foreign war had held the 
two great classes of the Roman people together But this 
union did not long endure In spite of the favour shown to 
the plebeians, firet by Servius and then by Brutus and Valerius, 

D 


latimrsy 

Valerius 
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tin' patricians n poled them i if It mtm «■ jc ilmm, nnd mined 
at mlumi f r t I k m to a condition of nl>p i f r i r\ u>l < ’i li s tin a 
tried t n tin * 1>\ the opt mum of tin Roman Ituv of d bt It 
hns hceii explained flint mIi»ii ana tor' tors mps t nnqm r>-d m 
rwir it rwi ti< Uul nt tlir prop<rt\ of tlm M«t< , it'll tin' p ■ 
tnrmtis mntnard to Imt it printed to tin rn nt n nominal -out, 
no tlmt tljea rcdla injovd it im tin ir urn p»aew> nn Of 
course tlm\ uxU.i^tuL n lnn r < ini ome from thin •amr'e Tin' 
1 moI\ tnln n in unr mus ul-n paid into tlm trcimma of the 
patni tram Hif" u«o receixi 1 fe< s for annous s rwo* trout 
thoir numerous mints find tin a J * pt nil profi'nhh (rule in 
tin lr min hinds In tlm \a«n tli«! pit ■acini-' inmmnd hirpo 
Funin of inon«\ Urn p’oK inn- 1 on tlm other Imnd, iwt tor 
the most part poor 'itrii,'pliii [ r lumh iinlni n h-nxila 'axed, ex- 
posed to ‘excre lo°-os l>\ the incur mn ot ho ti'o nniiu , and 
oitui in want of rcada moiiox I*ljo jntrici ill" Mi.ro rteda 
uimipdi to lend u to tlmm, liu* toaUA.il for itn no n lnr.li ratef- 
of inUre-t (• 'Mianwlnle, m ci'i"- of d.bt tin li>\% pix o <\er% 
mhniitnop to the lutd"r na ajmiimt tin lioirmaf It entitled'’'* 
him to eei/o the estate of his dehtor to tin InM farthing to 
lock up the bankrupt m pn -on, or ndl bun mto fltnen v itli 
nil hib fnnnh nml avium the cnditore a or numerous, llioa 
v ere niitlioired p dc' ml’ of puuc it, to cut tin ir d> litor ■> 
Imdx in piece nnd share it lietxau n them '1 in -i lav « rpphed 
cquallx to nil Romans, lut tlm plain i mi Mere the chief suf- 
ferers hi them T!m\ prmntil under the lumlui of delit und 
tlio lmr-luu'ss of tlie ir crulitor--, nml hut little mas vanillin., to 
rouse tliiin to fun npniimt tl ur oppre «or-» One dna dunm: 
i < i.s, the consulship of Appms Claudius tuijLli.bonihus 
nc I)n 0 id man rushed into tho 1 orum, clothed in rap 
nnd hound xnth fet' rn, nnd appealed to the people for pro- 
tection IIoMni lecogm-'vl as one oi tin liraiost centurions 
in the Roman nrntx On Ins breast ho Imre thc .siaTH. of 
honourable Mounds received m hnttlo On I 113 hack Men fern 
the marks of ricent etnpas Tins incident so inflamed t’>n 

peoplo Hint a tumult arose Yt the same moment it mas an- 

nounced that the Y ol-cinns were in arras The consul- sum- 
moned tlio peoplo to enlist Tho picks refused, nnd defied 
tlu InM The consuls promised that their iCTcmp'pdioiildLl.e 
rodrtsstd, and o\en odored release from their debts to nil m ho 
Mould eerie Tlm ranks sue s 0 on tilled The enema Mas 
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dofeated Servilius led home Ins victorious aimy , hut the 
senate, with Appius at their head, now refused to fulfil their 
haigain, and oideied the debtors back to then pusons The 
people, however, resisted this measuie by foice In the fol- 
lowing 3 ear their discontent became so menacing, that the 
senate appointed as dictator fa ..quell, the sedition Valenus 
Yolesus He dealt wisely and mildly with the insurgents, and 
earned then goodwill, but his elloils at conciliation failed, and 
[■at length the plebeians Receded m a bod} fiom the uc 2co, 

Icity to a using ground thiee miles distant, which 11 c 434 

| was atteiwaids called the ‘Jlous Sacei, ’ oi Sacied Hill A 
i civil war seemed imminent , but both parties shrank from such 
! o-niucidal couise The patricians then sent the ten fiist of the 
i senate to ti eat with the secedprs One of the mediators, 
| jjlenenius .Agnppa by name, addressed to them the famous 
f fable of the belly and the membeis It ran ns follows — 

' ‘ There was a time when all the members lebelled against the 
belly “It is not ]ust,” said they, “that we should laboui as 
we do in oui several ways, and all foi the benefit of this idle, 
good-for-nothing belly, which lies at its ease m the middle, 
and does nothing but enjoy itself” They therefore agieed to- 
gether to do no moie work foi the belly The hands should 
lefuse 10 cariy any food to the mouth , the mouth should not 
receive any , the teeth should not chew any Thus they would 
stano the belly into a greater activity But even as they did 
so they found tbomsehes ga|ija]jlaL.aiid^eniaciated, and they 
then perceived that it was to the belly they owed the support 
ot then own life, and that if it received much, it also dis- 
f abated to all the other members the nourishment w'hicli they 
required ’ This fable was readily applied by bis heaiers to 
the /schism between themselves and the patiiciaus, and they 
acknowledged that the two classes of citizens weie dependent 
one upon the other, and that neither could do without the 
othei Bence was made, and this time the senato acted with 
good faith the imprisoned debtors were set fiee, and the m- 
plveni released from then obligations 
^By_fnr_ tlie_ most, important result of this settlement-was 
thatthe plebs acquired the right of, appointing officers of .their 
'own, whose power should Ae an eflectuaLckeek on that of the 
patrician magistrates/' 

| (The„tribiiues^ of the plebs weie hencefoitli dpclaied m 
!' n ? 
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-viplfiblcjn their persons To slay them was a sacrilege Any 
who should dare to do so hecamo accursed aud in outlaw Ins 
: life, might ho taken I13 any man, and Ins pioperty v as con f is- . 
r cated The patrician pon till's still retained the power of !' 1 
lnndeiing the action of the public assemblies with then ntual 
and augural punctilios, but henceforth the._tnbunos,of tl io.pl ebs 
might in their turn put a veto on the decrees of the Bonato 
itself 

The institution of the tribunes affected the wholo subse- 
quent history of Homo ,f East, it kept the consuls m checlA f 
in time it acquired for the plebs a shaio 111 all the privileges of 
the populus , and at length it effected a fusion of the rival 
ordeis of the caily commonwealth When, after the gieat 
conquests of Rome, the struggle of classes lay no longei be- 
tween patricians and plebeians, the power of the tribunes still 
suppoited the cause of the people, and secured its final triumph 
in the establishment of the empire The emperors themseh es 
assumed the name and office of tribunes, and claimed to be tho 
protectors of popular lights 

/'"Trnlj -tbc-secesfiioj;. to tho Mons Sacei was ‘ not a revolt, 
T^qt^a involution^) It was fitting that so important an e\ent 
should be celebrated with special solemnities Vows were 
made, sacrifices were offered, and an iltm was elected to Jove 
the Thunderer, under which name the best and chiefest of the 
gods was veueiated Tho compact between the two orders was 
infested with peculiai sanctity under the title of the Leges 
Sacrake 


CHAPTER VH 

ASRAJtXAK_AQIgAXJ9N HEROISM OF THE TATPICIAKS 

\ Cncohragfd by the guarantees which they had won for their 
personal liberty, the plebeians now began to agitate for, the 
redress of .another prying.gnei ance This was the monopoly 
of land in the bands of the patncian class Land was in those 
days the chief source of v, eallb, and the plebeians complained 
that they were unjustly excluded fiom their fair shaie of it 
In -the eaily dajs oLJRome each of the citizens had a space_of 
two jugera (about an acre and a half) assigned to-luin asjns 
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own property This was called gumtary land, and passed irom 
fathei to son by inlientance The lemamder of the Roman 
territory (ager Romanus) was supposed to be the propeity of 
the state A portion of this was pastuie, which was treated 
ns a common grazing ground foi the cattle of the citizens, and 
for this pnvilege they paid so much a head upon their cattle to 
the public treasury The other poition was ara ble la nd, and^-v 
this was divided among the patricians, who held it, not as their 
own propeity, but as . tenants.o fLth nutate, and they weie bound 
to pa} to the tieasury an annual rent of one-tenth of the 
produce in the case of com land, and two-tenths in the case of 
vineyards and olive gaidens 

As the plebeian population mci eased around them, and 
with it the extent and value of the public land grew gi eater, 
the patricians jealously excluded the plebeian class fiom all 
sliaio in the advantages which they themselves enjojed They 
would not even allow them to graze their cattle on the common 
pastuies, and, fiuthei, they neglected to pay the mnual 
tithe and the glazing money which was due from them to the 
tieasuiy Thus, as the public domain was enlarged by war, 
the patricians grew more and moie wealthy, while at the same 
time thev jrs aded the taxation which the law imposed upon 
them Meanwhile the plebeians, who supplied the mfantiy of 
the army by which these valuable conquests weie won, le- 
ceived no share of the spoils, and were heavily loaded with 
taxation No wonder that they cbufed_at such injustice 
Theie had indeed been times when a moie geueious treatment 
had been accoided to them Semus Tullius had favouied the 
plebeians, and assigned much of the public land to them , and 
after the expulsion of the Tarqums, Biutus had piusued the 
same just policy But it was not long before the patricians 
rei creed this older of things, and even succeeded in justing 
the plebeians from the small share of public land in then 
occupation 

In the year n c 493, the jeai of the fiist appointment of 
tribunes/Spuiius Cassius) as consul He bstened to the com- 
plaints of the plebeians, peicened their justice, and assumed 
the part of lucliampiou of. popular lights lie encountered 
gi eat opposition, but lmiug been elected consul a second and 
a third time, he at length, inji c 4SG, biought the matter to n 
crisis- Ithadalwais been held that the public lands occupied 
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1)Y citizens "belonged really to the state, and might at nnv time 
he lesumed by it v Accordingly Spunus Cassius, in concert 
with the tiihunes, demanded that these lands should he re- 
sumed and distiibuted afiesh, so that plebeians as well os 
patiicians might have a fair share of them 1 ,110 further de- 
manded that rll the occupiers should he lequned to pay strictly^ 
then legal rent or tithe) ^ud that out of these payments a fund 
should he foirned to_fuimsh qiay m war. time to the pooler 
citizens, who could jdl_ji fiord to leave then farms untilled 
w ithout some remuneration.) This was the first proposal of the 
famous agmiian laws, of winch we shall hear so much as the 
lnstoiy ot Home proceeds The senate was loused to indig- 
nation by these demands, which threatened the wealth and 
power of the patricians at then \ ery source But such was) 
the force of the popular paita that all lesistnuce was ov er-,* 
borne The Law was passed, and tho patricians determined, 
that, so far as m them lay, it should become a dead letter- 
At the end of his year ot olhce, Spunus Cassius was accused, 
it is said, before tlie comitia cunnta of tieasoh The “people 
whom he had befriended made no eflort to save bun lie was 
i, c 209, condemned, and suffered the last pen ilty of public 
bc -iso scourging and beheading at the hands of the con- 
sular Jictors^) The senate then lepudiatedjh c executio n of the 
agrarian law, and, in order to divert public attention fiom the 
subject, engaged foi several years in petty_wars. against the 
A obcians, the /Equinns, and the Veientines The noble house 
of the Fabu were the leaders of this leaction, and for c even 
successive years one of the two consuls was a membei of this 
powerful family Tho plebeians, paial)sedb\«theios3mf tlieir 
chain] ion, clamoured m vain for the promised distribution of 
lands Menemus, the tribune, thicatened to put his ieto on 
the levs of troops But the consuls betnoL themselves bevond 
the walls of the citv, where the protection of the tribunes did 
not extend, aud, summoning the citizens liefire them, caused 
them to be there enlisted, not without threats and violence 
They succeeded, moreosor, m sowing division among their 
opponents, and guned os or one tiibune to neutralise the icto 
of Ins colleague* The soldiers, howeser, thus leluctaulls 
compelled to enlist, lad still one lemedy in then hand* In 
the acai dbO n c tiny refused to complete a sictory over tho 
Yoipnliuo*, or to «ei/e the booty which was in their power, in 
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bis bed, nnd no doubt was entertained tlint he bad been mur- 
dered b\ lus patrician opponents The plebs Mere stricken 
■with terror, nnd tbe consuls hoped to profit b) the confusion, 
to -wreak tbeir yengenneo on other popular leader* Volero 
Pubhlitis -was sewed, nnd ordered to be "tripped nnd scourged 
by the hetors, but, being a powerful man, be dashed them 
aside, nnd called upon tbe people for help A tumult ensued, 
tbe hetors and tbe fasces were oyertlnown, nnd tbe consuls 
barely c-capcjLwatli tbeir In es Tw on ears later JhiLhhua.a' as 
chosen tnbuuo of the people lie distinguished himself b\ 
introducing tlio famous 'lev Publiha ’/I >3 -w Inch it w ns enacted 
that tbe tribunes of tbe people should be elected b) tbe conntin < 
of the tnbes instead of by tbe centuries Jins me isure liecame 
law in the jear 471ji c , but not without a struggle In the 
course of it Volero, with bis energetic colic iguo L'ctorius. 
establi-bed the people 111 arms on tbe iamimit of tbe Tarpeinu 
bill Tbe senate bad no choice but to yield^a juluclant con- 
sent-- Thoy had hitherto used tiio influence of wealth m the 
comitia of tbe centuries to favour the election of tribunes who 
would be .s ullen jent to tbe patrician order I11 the assembly 
of tbe tnbes wealth had 110 ^prerogative, and tbe votes were 
giy en, man by man, so that tbe powei of the numerous plebeians 
was o\ erwbelnung uJy tbe same law’ tbe number of tbe 
tnbunes was increased from two -to five J) 

Nevertheless tbe contest between the two orders continued 
with unabated yiolencp and with alternate success, for each 
pos ; < ssed weapons which tbo other could not party It was in 
vain thnt tbe tnbuno Sp Icihus obtmned tbe enactment of a 
law whereby it was made a capital offence for am one to inter- 
rupt a tnbuno w bile be was addressing tbe assembly Tbe 
senate, under tbo guidance of tbe haughty Applies Claudius, 
answeied by declaring w nr against tbe gEqui nnd the Volsci 
Tbe plebeians were compelled to sen e under bis orders In tbo 
camp tbe consul was master of tbeir persons and of tlieir lues 
Ho treated them with tbe utmost ngQur of discipline, and they 
cursed him to his face In tbe face of tbe enemy they refused 
to fight under *ueb a leadei Appius chastised them with 
unsparing seventy They submitted with sullen desperation to 
*■ the rods and axes of tbe lictors But tbeir dnv of vengeance 
was at band Tbe campaign must come to a close at last The 
“«il must return to Pome, nnd once within tbe walls bo 
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must h.r do 7 T Ms mihfarv author! fr. and fell mvs’.f under 
the civil authority of the triimnes Ie fact no tune vas lost in 
emng bid to stiver for Ms tyranny before the tribes ran-; 

He rephed viih Ms usual arrogance. feat be knev 3c - 4 ‘° 
that Ms fate vas in evitable and vent home from the meeting 
to escape con demnatnrn only by suicide. 

Thmgirat the coarse of these political straggles the state 
of varfkre bet veer. Horne and her nershhoars never ceased. 
Year after year m Me spring the consul led forth his legions 
into the plains of Me Campagns. to do battle against Latins or 
Hemcars. Ionian or Volscian foes Tne=e vars ve~e bat 
mama di ng erpedrions_ — inch produced seme plunder no doubt 
bat scarcely any permanent result. As aatama drev on the 
Romans hastened bach to reap their cvn harvests' for the 
soldiers of Rome veto also her nnsbendmen. The vrin*er ra? 
a period of repos- and enjoyment This constant surr-esson cf 
campaigns famished many opportunities for teihant J"rtts -of 
amts., and tie great families exalte d in the stG n=s they 
coaid tell of tae parnotic exploits of their ovm teroes 
The legend of the Fabn. has b~n already mentioxed . those of 
Grnolanus and of Gneinnatns mast nr~ be noticed, 
y/ Cain s. 3Iarcms.jCcn.olanas vas a proud patrician youth 
descended from Annas Harems He vas one of the bravest of 
the brave In 3 vrar against the Yolscmns he captured Codon, 
one of their dues, and derived from it the title vhlch he has 
made Slastncas. T\lthm the chy he bore himself haughtily 
tovards Me people, and relented them proving pover. They 
reMsed Mm the consulship • ne retaliated in Me foil ovum 
year, visa a f a m i n e pc* 1 vailed, by p-otosing that no com 
should b— disMihnted to the people unless taev hist consented 
to aboash the oSce of their tribunes He vras impeached and 
condemned M canishment. Then he threv himself into the 
arms of tie Yo 1c <n. vhom re had before defeated The Yolsci 
placed him at tunr head and under Ms command penetra ed 
far into the Roman territoyr destroying the property of Me 
commons, bat spa ring a- r^s observed. that of Ire senators. 
The Reman poorer vas crippled by <Lsumon there vas no 
army to send arairst him The peop'e in an m.-any-cf tevor. 
’ deynted^ tSM r 'M r ;.s „of the ~ruaM/o meet and pretmiats h'rm . 
He vas deaf to meir cMrecdts- Heat dav thev teamed treir 
‘priors and ammrs to medmt- f«- tMm in tie name of the 
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tgods of Borne Still lie was .obdurate At Inst tlieie went 
rfoi th fioui the city a piocession of Bom an matrons, headed bj 
iVeUuia his mother and his v, ife Volumma, accompanied by Ins 
little children The mother repioached, the wife entreated, 
the children pleaded mutel} foi foigiveness Unable to resist 
tench an appeal, Conolanus nelded In bittei distiess of mind 
he turned his back foi the last time on Borne, and led the 
Volseians back to Antium, where he ended his daj s in exile 
Thus did the women of Borne once more save the city , and to 
commemoiate the event a temple was built on the place of 
meeting dedicated to the ‘ Women’s Goodspced ’ The most 
piobnble date of this occuirence isjj c 468, u c 2SG 
_ Such is the most famous legend of the'w.ai with the Yolsci 
{The contest with the yEqui furnished anothei not less dear to 
the memory of the Bomans In the coiuse of this struggle 
the consul Minucius, with his ai my, was smrounded bj the 
enemy on Mount Algidus, and m imminent danger of destruc- 
tion Five horsemen escaped and carried the non s to Borne 
Tt nas decided at once to appoint a dictatoi The people with 
one voice called for L Quinctius, bettei known ns Cincmnatus 
fiom Ins cuily locks, to lead them The officeis n ho were sent 
to inform him of his election found him ploughing his little 
farm clothed m nothing but a^cilt. On learning the object ob 
their visit he bade lus wife to thiow his toga over his shoulders, 
that he might receive the messengeis of the commonwealth 
.with due respect He then accompanied them to the citj, 
where he appointed L Tarquitius, n ho n as, like himself, brave 
.though poor, to be Ins mastei of the home The citizens weie 
.quickly emolled, and each man is ns ordeied to provide himself 
with twelve stout stakes aud food for liv e daj s At sunset 
’the} set out, and by midnight had leached the scene of the 
conflict The /Equian camp completely enclosed that of the 
Bomans Then Cincmnatus caused his men to surround the 
TEqumns, and ailien all w eie at their posts a shout was raised, 
the stakes weie quickly pitched, and the whole part) set to 
■woik to dig a ditch and raise a lampait lound the enemy The 
.Banians within, encouinged by the shout, kept the iEquians 
(engaged in hghtmg all night, and when daj dawned the latter 
found themselves ensnared between the two Bomnn. armies 
(They surrendered Cmcinnatus made them all pass under the 
t>°ke (‘jugum ’), constructed like a dooiway, avith tno spears 
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'upright and one laid crosswise ovei them Their leader, Grac- 
chus Clcelius, lie earned m chains to Rome , and from the 
/Equian camp and their city of Coxbio he took a large booty, 
with winch he eunched his troops On his return he T i c 296, 
led his arm) in triumph to the Capitol, juid nothin u c 4 iS 
sixteen days of Ins appointment he resigned the office of dictator 
^nnd returned to labour liuinbh on his farm -(a. 

Whateier degree of .credence we rum, accoid to these 
stories of military . prowess , their existence seems to indicate np 
how weak the power of Rome had become during the first fifty Z i 
} ears of the republic compared to what it had been under tbe 
later kings In fact, it could not be otherwise so long as the 
commonwealth was a prey to such disunion as has been de- 
scribed Yet i t was amid these chequered wars and these 
internal discords that she was fanning the race of heroes whose 
braver) , v> hose resolution, and whose militaiy .obedience were 
to etlect the conquest of the world 


CHAPTER YHI 

TUX DTCrWV TRATE TUT SYSTEM OP XOMAK I AW 

Tex loaders of the plebeian class next turned their attention to 
the removal of another vciy serious grievance They began to 
aim at placing all Roman citizens, of w hate\ er class, on a foot- 
ing of equality before the law Hitherto all knowledge of the 
lav and of legal proceedings, and e\en the ngkt to legal 
redres s, had been an exclusive pnnlege of the patrician class 
The commons might indeed settle disputes among themseh es 
according to their own customs, and for that purpose might 
plead before the tribunals of their own plebeian magistrates, but 
ns against the patricians, and m the highest courts of Roman 
law, they had no lecogmsed standing— no acknowledged right 
to equal justice The) were therefoie at the mercy of the 
consuls and other patncian magistrates, who might, and no 
doubt often did, treat them v ith arbitrary injus tice Tbe need 
began to be felt for a clearly defined code of law , v Inch should 
be binding with equal foice upon all citizens alike, and should 
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bo justly administered, without distinction between neb or 
poor, pntucinn or plebeian 

With this object m mow, the tnbune Xerentilius Harsa 
proposed that a commission of inc or ten poisons should be> 
uc 292 , appointed to define the arbitrary powers of the; 
u c 402 consuls The tnbes in their comitia accepted thg 

measure, but the senate and the curies rejected it During the 
ensuing ton j ears tins pioposal continued to bo cUione -&C,CQ.Q- 
^eqtionjietw een tho nral ordeis The j oung patricians, headed 
by Ktoso Qiunctius, the son of Cmcinuatus, tiled to cy-emw o 
the plebeians by violent, blew ling When the comitia of the 
tnbes assembled, the) mingled among the crowd of voters and 
injpedflithe proceedings At last Kreso was impeached by tho 
tnbunes, and had to flee the city foi lus life, leaving his fathei 
to f orfeit h is bail, which amounted to a fino so great that its 
pay ment reduced bun to poverty 

Soon after, the Capitol w ns stealthily seized at night by a 
party of outlaws headed by Appius Ilerdomus, a Sabine, and 
it is not unlikely that ) oung Quinctius was the realjnstigator 
of this attempt If so, he paid the penalty with Ins life, foi the 
to 291 , yyhole body of intruders was put to the swoid 
bo 4co The struggle continued with increasing bitterness 
Year by ) ear the same tnbunes weie re-elected, and inj) C 455 
ten tribune^ were elected In .the following j ear the tnbune 
Icilrns carrie l a measure b) wdnch the whole of the Ayentme 
hill, which was public domain, was giyen up to the poorer 
plebeians It was at once occupied by them, and, being a yeiy 
strong position, it became tbe citadel of the plebeian order, aud 
added, much to then political stieugth Two jeers later, 
n C 452, L feicimus Dgnt ntns became tribune This man was 
the hero of tho plebeians, a soldiei of extraordinary valour, 
covered with w ounds aud decorations Uudei h,s leadership' 
the resistance of the patricians was at length overcome, audi 
the measuie of rofoini so long urged bj Terentihus became 
law 

HlLee_commissioners,_all of them patricians, were nt once 
appointed, and sent to study the sy stems of law m force at 
..Athens and elsewlieie among the Gieeks When their report 
had been received, m the mouth of March, n c 450, all the 
ordinary magistrates were supeiseded, and then ofiices tor the t 
tune suspended, while the entile government yvas enti usted to 
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Aboard of_tpn.comnusaanms 4 Mlled-Decenmn,,who were at the 
same time to prepare the new code of laws The plebeians/ 
perhaps wisely, acceded to the claim of the patricians, as 
recognised expounders of the existing laws, to occupy all the j 
places in the commission that should revise it It was, liow-\ 
ever, iu an evil moment that they consented to 3 v.a 1 .vs the most 
precious of them privileges, the right of appeal from the ( 
decision;, of the superior magistrates to the comitia of the t 
tribes On March 15, the decemvirs entered upon their office, i 
exercising supreme authority day hy dav in turn Their rule 
was mild and peaceable enough, m spite of the fact that the , 1 
leading spirit among them was Appms Claudius, one of the 
same haughty family as his xuune g ahe- mentioned above 
During the year they promulgate d ten tables of laws, which 
•were laid before the comitia ot the centuries and of the cunes, 
and, being accepted hy both, were engraved on bronze tables., 
and hung up m the Comitium At the end of twelv e months; 
the decemviri laid down their power, and fresh ones were' 
elected Appius, however, had been throughout his year of' 
office ^edulousIy.'.CQtrrtin irJhe favorn of the people , and his- 
mtngues now led to his re-election Half of his new col-; 
leagues were plebeians, but Ins strong will soon dominated all 
the others, and the decemvirs now assumed the character of 
irresponsible tyrants Ho assemblies were held , the senate 
even was never conven ed . m the course of the year two more 
tables of laws, making twelve in all, were promulgated , they 
were received with strong disapprobation, and evidently bore 
the impress of the prejudiced mind of Appius Ilie_year of 
office el apsed, hut the decemvn 3 showed no intention of resign- 
ing then pou er 

The war with the /Eguians and Sabines was renewed, and 
tho patricians seized the opportunity to procure the murder of 
the brave Dentatus at the hands of Roman soldiers In the 
city, Appius Cl audius, ruled with unchecked des- IJC sob, 
potism, but at length he overstepped the limit of B c 448 
Roman endurance and brought the whole fabric of his power 
to the ground 

As Appius sat m the Forum to admimstei justice, he 
noticed a maiden of great beautv, who went daily with her 
nurse to a school near the Forum The wicked tyrant deter- 
mined to get possession of her The girl was Y irgmn . 
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dnughtci of a distinguished plebeian named Vuginius, and 
'botiojlJjod to Icilius, who had been tribune Finding that her 
fallioi was avv av m tbo camp, tho decemvir prompted one of 
lus cheats to seize tho girl in the street and laj claim to her ns 
the oflspnng ot bis aline and theieforo his property Tho 
claim was made, and relcncd amid hcico popular excitement 
to the tribunal ot Appius himself Tho attitude of tho peop’e 
was so m enacin g, that lie was .cons t raine d to defer jud gment 
till nextTflnv, that tho cvidenco oi the fathoi liugbt bo beard 
Virginia's fnends took caro to appuso her father of tbo danger 
sbo was in He reached Rome m time to appear with her 
next daj before the judgment seat of Appius both bo and 
Icilius implored the people to stand by them in then need ‘Vs 
soon ns Appius bad taken bis seat bo oideied Virginia to be 
given up to the man who claimed her Her father, foie-ecmg 
the fate in stoic for hei, took kei asido for a moment, and 
snatching a Innfe from a butchei’s stall, close by, stabbed her 
with it to the heart Brnudisbing the leelung knife, be vowed 
vengeance on tbo tj rant, and then burned to the camp 

Such a story soon roused the blood of Roman soldiers , they 
plucked up their standards, and weio quick} camped upon the 
Aventine In tbo city the decemvir's lictors lmd been ovei- 
come, and Appius liimsclf dmen lg aiommi ously fiom tlioj 
Forum Two oi tho decemvirs, Hoi a tins aiicl Valerius, sym-P 
patlnsed with the people and joined in the cry for liberty The 
next step was a secession to_the3Ions Sacei Piecededbj tbo 
legions, the whole plebeian population matched out of the city 
and left the patncians in solo occupation of it As usual, this 
corn so produced its effect The decemvirs resigned then 
power, and Horatius and Valentis were sent to make tonus 
with the plebs The seceders returned to Rome, and occupied 
the Aventine and the Capitol m aims Tlieic they elected 
then tribunes, among whom weie Virgimus, Icilius, and 
Duilius 

i Valerius and Horatius were chosen consuls , and on their 
proposal it was enacted thfitJaencoforth-a law-. passed by the/ 
people m their tribes (plebiscituni) should be binding upon.tlm 
yhole Roman people The tribune Duilius also proposed and 
passed a law, that ltjbould be a. capital offence to leave the 
people without tribunes, or to cieate any magistrate against/ 
Vvlioiu tbeie should bo no appeal Appius Claudius and Ins 
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colleague Oppms, the two most unpopular of the decemvirs, 
anticipated then condemnation and took then own lives in 
prison The rest w ere allowed to go into exile, their property- 
being confiscated , and then a geneial fnujiest} was pioclaimed 
The consuls next led then armies into the field, and gained a 
decisive victoi y over the hEquians and Sabines The senate, 
however, refused them the honour of a triumph, and v c soc,, 
thereupon this pnvilege was sewed upon by the B c 448 
plebeian assembly , which decreed that these popular and suc- 
cessful leaders should ascend the Capitol m tiiumpli 

The fragments which remain to us of the lav s of the 
twehe tables are but scant}, and, such as they aie, they do not 
favour the supposition that the plebeians gained much by the 
new legislation they had bi ought about This remark applies 
with especial foice to the two last tables, which contained 
many provisions unjust and oppressive towards the inferior 
class It may, however, be well in this place to take a survey 
of tlio old si stem of Roman law, noticing, as we pioceed, those 
points which were either confirmed or altered by the twelve 
tables $7 cm c * ^ 

One of the foundation ! stones of Roman law was the abso - 
liiXc_autl,iont\iQLaJathei.Q.i ei_Jiia.children , this extended so far 
that he might sell his son into slavery, and if at any time the 
son regamed his liberty, he at once leturned under the dominion 
of the fathei, who might, if he pleased, sell him again and 
again into shu cry This paiental authority was in the mam 
confirmed by the new code, but a limit was placed to the 
father’s power ha the piovision that when a son had been 
three times sold, and had three times recovered his liberty, he 
became free from pai entnl control But at the same time that 
ho did so, he lost his relationship to his father and could no 
longer inbeiitfrom him The father had uncontrolled power 
to dispose of his property b} will It had indeed been custo- 
mary foi all wills to be read in the Comitium, where they 
might be confiimed or rejected , but henceforth this became a 
mere formality, and a citizen’s right was lecogmsed to leave all 
his property to one child, or even to an entire stranger, if he so 
willed , but as his own enjoyment of property during Ins life- 
time had been unfettered, so he was prohibited from limiting 
the enjojment of Ins successor by anj conditions Thus no 
eutaihcould be created 
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i \fomen jvere.nt_.nll tunes required by the Homan law to bo 
■under guardianship, cilhei of a husband or of a father, biothei, 
or . other near male i elation They might inherit property, but 
the* could not alienate it without them guai dian’s consent 
Under the old law, if a woman lived for a joar with anj man, 
slio passed under Ins powci as a wife , but by the twelve tables 
sbo was enabled to ey/ijlo complete subjection 1o hor husband 
bj absenting herself from linn for tlireo nights in tho vear 
Formerly tho patricians not unfrcqucntlj mamed plebeian wiies, 
but tho childion did not inhent their father's superior rank 
Tho tweli e tables prohibited sucli marriages altogether 

Pi ope) hj — As regards land which formed part of the public 
domain, .noJongtli of possession could entitle a citizen to the 
freehold, but as ..regards laud which was the propel ty of a 
pmato person, any one who could pioie two \eais of undis- 
turbed possession was entitled to claim it as his own, unless it 
had beeu hrst acquit ed by force or fiaud Tho twelve tables 

qvpiessly Joibado a stranger to own land at all Possession) 
for one jenr was sufficient to confei aJegal right to slates or; 
mqvcablc^propeiti When land or chattels were sold, the- 
purchaser must seize it with bis hand and claim it ns his own 
in the presence of fivo witnesses and of tho Feller, the money 
being weighed out and paid o\er at tho samo time This mode 
of transfer was called ' mancipatio,’ and was the privilege of 
Roman citizens only Moveable property might also be sold 
before a magistrate, in which case tho purchasei laid claim to 
it, and the seller, being questioned by the magistrate, allowed 
tho claim to be good , tho pioperty was then adjudged to tho 
claimant These legal customs were continued bytkotwehe 
tables The usual manner of settling disputes about the right 
to property was for the two Jitigants to appeal before a pidge 
and to stake each of them a certain sum (called ( saeramentum ’) , 
the cause was then heard and decided by the judge, and tho 
losing party foi felted Ins stake to the public treasury When 
the suit concerned property of largo ialue the stake amounted 
to 600 asses, in less impoitant ca«es only fafty asses were 
required When the question to be decided was whether a 
person was a slave or a fiee man, the smallei stake only was 
roquned, and while the suit was pending the man was left at 
liberty and presumed to bo free 

In certain cases a man might seize his adveisary’s property 
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even without a judge's warrnut, m order to compel him to pay 
a debt And if, after a case had been heard and adjudged in 
court, the losei did not pay what he owed, then his adversary 
was entitled to seize him, and diag him a prisoner to his own 
house, and there Keep him m chains The tweh e tables con- 
filmed the.old_haish lawjof debtor, and creditor, except that 
they restricted the amount of interest which might be legally 
onfoiced to about_ten,per cent 5! 

In the case of ' lniunes to th e..netsa&. the.Ietter of the law 
demanded an„eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but a 
broken bone might be compensated by a payment of ^QQjissea, 
and smaller injuries by a sum of twenty-five asses , and it may 
bo_slated generally that this harsh law of retaliation was not 
strictly enforced A thief caught in the act was scourged and - 
handed o\er as a slave to the man whom he had injured 
Other thieves had to make restit ution .of double the amount 
stolen Injuries to the character were very severely punished 
anyono found guilty of publicly libelling a fellow-citizen was 
1 beaten w ith a pudgel and publicly degraded The beating may 
probably in some cases have been fatal This law made people 
very careful how they criticised or satirised any powerful 
person » y 

Cnmcs — The^cnmes of muider, arson , witchcraft, treason,; 
and injuring a neighbour’s corn by night were punished with 
death 

The changes introduced into the Roman constitution by 
the laws of the twelve tables were as follows — 

An appeal to the people was .allowed f rom every sentence ( 
pronounced by a magistrate, and t he verdict of the-people 
was filial, and. .01 erruled every previous -decision Capital 
punishment might only be inflicted by-the.people assembled m 
their centimes 

Pmilegia, or laws aimed at paiticular individuals, were 
declaied invalid 

A debtor, whose person was adjudged to his creditor 111 
pledge nevus ’), was to be in the ej e of the law on a footing of 
egualiti with a free man 

These laws of the twelve tables weie «olemnlj enacted by 
the people, and seem to have been regarded with satisfaction, 
ns leasounbly fair in spite of the distinctions between the two 
order® which they perpetuated 

E 
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It should he ohsen ed that at the same time that the decrees 
of the Oomitia Tnbuta were made binding upon the whole 
Roman people, the patncians and their clients were inscribed 
upon the loll of the tubes It is also worthy of lemaik that 
Valerius and Hoiatius were the hist Roman magistiates who 
actually boro the title of consuls Previous to their time the 
chief officers of the state weie called pi rotors 


CHAPTER IX 

CONTINUATION Or THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN PATRICIANS AND 
PLEBEIANS WARS WITH NEIGHBOURING NATIONS 

Notwithstanding the progress which the pleboians had made 
in freeing then oidei fiom the oppression of the Roman 
aristocracy, there still remained very substantial difference s 
between the political condition of the twoclassos This in- 
equality was mainly supported by the exclusive light to peifoim 
the ceremonies of religion still rigidly maintained by the 
patncians It was accounted a jHO&natiQn foi any but a 
patncian to appioach the altais of the presiding deities of Rome 0- 
Thus the pontifices and the augurs still belonged to the higher _ 
class, and without then sanction no votes could be given, no 
pioceedmgs could be valid m the populai assemblies Moie- 
over, the consuls and the othei ciinilo magistrates were charged 
with certain sacred functions, and for this reason no plebeian 
had as } et been admitted to fill those high offices It was no 
doubt in this direction that the plebeians loohed for their next 
stop in advance They stiongly resented the ^sharp,,line_of 
du mn jcatign which had been drawn by the decemvirs between 
the two orders, when the} prolnbited intermarriage between 
them IiiJB^i4£jhe_tril)uno_Canuleiup, in.tlifljhco oh strong 
opposition, earned a- law _ by winch-- tins prohibition a\ ns 
repealed, gnd-.thert'ull right of mteimarriage-betweeiuthe^two 
orders o f _citi7ens_ estabhslie d. 

A 11 attenpt made 111 the same }cni to threw open the 
consulship to the plebeians did not succeed, but in the y ear 
D c 420 it v as auanged that the militar} authont} of the 
consuls, the impomnn. might bo transferred to si\ ofhceis 
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called milit.iiy tnbunes, and t o the se _ofl ) ce s .tl > e jdebei a n s 301 e 
oh“jW<r At the same time the_ sacied dignity of the consul- 
ship was carefully sepaiated fiom this new military ofhcc, an d 
turns [erred .to the crnule magistrates called Qensoie, who could 
only be chosen fiom among the patricians During the fifty 
reais which followed, the command of the ai lines was some- 
times entrusted to nnlitaiy tribunes, and sometimes to consuls, 
us of old, but m practice it rarely 1 appened that any but 
patricians weio elected to these high commands Afterwmds 
the old custom of electmg annually two consuls became again 
the invni in.ble rule, and so continued for man} centuues 

Meanwhile the annals of the city present the usual succession 
of contests with the neighbouring nations, vaned by internal 
dissensions In n 0 439 a terrible famine pievailed thmefloijs 
of the government to piocure com wei.e_jmiu ailing, but a 
wealthy plebeian, Spuuus Maelius, was more successful He 
piuclinsod Inigo supplies of corn m Etiuna, which he sold at 
low prices or distributed gratis This geneious conduct made 
him a great favourite with the people, and so alarmed w r ere 
the patricians at his populanty, that they appointed the aged 
Oi ncmn atua dictator, w ith Servilius Alta' a as rnastei „ c 315, 
of the horse Madras was accused of aiming at B 0 439 
royalty, and when he sought protection among the people from 
his adversaries, was brutally murdeied by Ahala in the Forum 
This violence led to a ficsh oulbieak of the people, and Ahala 
was obliged to flee the citypj, ^ , t i 7 kc t(C,C ; 

Dunng the next eight years hostilities weie earned on 
against the city of Fideme, and agains t the /Equians, in the course 
of which dictatois were several times appointed Ri,ji C 431 , 
a gieat-eftoit was made b} the yEqumns and Yolsciansnunted 
to conquer Jtome Aldus JPostuimus was named dictatoi, and 
garaed.a .ciowmmg. victor} ovei these enenuea at Mount Algidus 
The sevont} of Roman discipline is illustrated by an incident 
of tins campaign Dunng the manoeuvies, the dictator’s son 
left the post assigned to him and engaged the enemy He 
lotuinod victonous, but his me^cerahle father sentenced him to 
death for having acted contrary to his orders The- victory of 
Mpimt Algidus was followed b} a tiuco for eight yeais with 
the /Equians and Yolocians") The aims of Rome were next 
turned 111 another direction Twelve miles noith of -the Tiber 
on a mountain spui, pretected on three sides b} steep escarp 

t 2 
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jnenis, .stood tbc Tuscan citj of Von"? It w as strongly fortified , 
it surpassed Home m the solidity and grandeur of its buildings, 
and was lich ■with the products of mdustn and art Against 
this poii orful rn al tlio hostility of Homo was directed, m ith 
short liitenals, throughout the next tlurtj tears, the last 
ton of iiluchivoro consumed hi a siege comparable to that of 
Tro\ 

After a desultory warfare which produced little perrarment 
result, lhe^Fiegows Jiegu.il -on J,lio„ycar ji c. 40G Year after 
tear it continued with varying success The position of Veil 
wado it impossible for the assailants to blockado it completely 
and to reduco it bj famine The Romans, how e\er, clung lena- 
ciouslj to their puipose, and maintained the siogo at all seasons 
of tlio jear 'ibis was an entire!} now featuro m Roman war- 
fare, and compelled them to adopt a most important change in 
their military sjstem Up to this time the soldiers had fought 
without pa}, and had oven supplied themselves wath food, 
returning always in the autumn season to their own homes to 
harvest their ciops Now , however, that they were required/ 
to remain under the standard for sevoral } oars in succession, 
they could no longer maintain themselvos The gor eminent 
perceived tlio necessity and yielded to it Pay wns granted to 
the troops from the public treasury This wns the first step 
towards the establishment of a standing army and of a regular! 
profession of arms Without it the lenders of tbo legions could] 
never have advanced the eagles far bojond tbo sight of tlio/ 
seven hills, Jjtutjyith it followed in inevitable sequence the* 
jdevatioiyof the leaders themselvos into candidates for sovereign 
power. ' 'Ciie_8iego_ of Von foreshadow ed _tho_ fall of tbo ro- 
public*' 

While the siege was proceeding, some alarm wns excited 
at Homo by an unaccountable rise of the waters of tbo Alban 
lake which or erflowed its banks The portent wns considered 
so grave that an embassy wns sent to inquire its meaning from 
the oracle of the Delphian Apollo The reply camo back, that 
so long as the Alban lake continued to oierflow Veil could not 
be taken The Romans therefore set to work, and cut a 
„tunnel tluougk the mountain side, bj which the supei abundant 
water was drained off They then confident!} looked for the 
conquest of their stubborn eneim 1 The command of the legions 
was now entrusted Ho 
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infused a new spirit into tlie siege, and seeing no prospect of 
storming _the jstrong_defences<-of the city, lie diove a mine 
heneatli them whose inner extremity opened into the slnme of 
Juno within the Veianfoi tress Thiough this strange entrance 
Camillus, with a chosen band, gained access to the hearty of the 
city His men forced- open the gates, and, the wkoleJtoman 
army pouring m, lie was soon master of the place Xiltle mere) 
was_ shown to the brave defenders, who weie massacied 01 sold 
as.slaves The spoil was of immense value, and v as divided 
among the Roman people A little of it, which had been vowed 
by Camillas to the P)thmn Apollo, was sold and exchanged for 
gold, which, m the form of a uch golden bowl, was duly &v. 
sent to Delphi Such a triumph as that of Camillus had never 
been seen befoie Jn gilded chariot .- drawn by four white 
horses, and anajed in a splendoui worthy of the gods them- 
selves, lie passed up the Sacied Way ( Via Saa n) to the capital 
So much glory had already inspired him with a feai n c ^s, 
lest the vengeance of the gods should fall upon him B c 308 
Six years Intel hi stems were realised Ho., was then accused 

of kavmg^mbezzlgd part of the Bpoil of Veil, and v c 3Ci, 
driven into. exile As he passed the gates hejj tvohed B c 
a ma lediction on the ungrateful people This also was fulfilled, 
forTiefbre the yeai was out the Gauls had entered Home )\J 


CHAPTER X 

THE SACK OF ROWE 111 THE GAULS CAMILLUS 

Tut conquest of Ven added largely to the extent of the Roman 
territory , and ns the inhabitants had been either put to the 
swoi d or carried into slaver) at Rome, their fei tile lands v ere 
available for division among the Roman citizens The patricians, 
as usual, tried hard to keep so valuable an acquisition m their 
own hands, but at length the just claims of the plebeians pre- 
vailed, and lots of seven jugera or five acres of land were 
granted to any plebeians who chose to apply foi them Thus 
the lands of Veil weie colonised, and the Ager Romanusextended 
far north within the ancient limits of Etruria During the 
) ears w Inch preceded the w ar with Ven a similar policy had been 
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pursued with the hands of othei conquered towns At Arden, 
at Velitue, at Lahicum, colonies of Roman citizens had been 
estahhshed , and the City of the Se\ en Hills exeicised soi eieign 
power 01 ei a wide district -silnch extended far out of sight of 
her own nails The dominion of the rising republic was soon 
to he severely shaken, if not thieatened with complete extinc- 
tion 

The Gauls, nlio occupied the West of Europe fiom the 
Rhine to the Atlantic, were constantly pressed upon bj horde s 
of barbarians advancing fiom east to west This pressure caused 
them from time to time to seek an outlet foi their teeming 
population into some new countij More than a centuiy 
previous to the period we have non reached m the history of 
Rome, the Gauls had passed the defiles of the Alps and had 
taken possession of the rich \ allej of the Po In effecting this 
the} 01 ercame the resistance of the Etruscans, who' o dominion 
had extended ns far ns the Alps During a centur} the range 
of the Apennines formed a dmdmg line between these two 
opposing powers ' Rut now, undei the leadership of Biennns, ^ 
the Gauls passed, the , line of. the Apennines and laid siege to*' 
Olusium IkfLKotnans in alarm sent three em oi s, all members 
of the Jjikijijigens, to check their advance hi negotiation Fail- 
ing to produce am effect, the auibassadois most unwisely took 
part with the Etruscans in the defence of their citv The 
Gauls protested against such a violation of the laws of war 
The Romans lecogmsed the justice of then complaints, hut 
were too pioud to deliver up then v erring^citizens It was 
determined to defy the Gauls, and an arinj v as at once sent 
forward to meet the advancing imaders Tbe^tvo hosts 
encounteied near the small stream, of the Alba, on the left hank 
v c icj ot the Tibei, at a point only„ele\ en miles from Rome 
no 3 % Thp Romans neie entirety .routed, and a remnant 
onh of their legions dmen headlong hack to the city No 
further lesistance i\as attempted, the walls veie abandoned, 
and the peoplo,pamj>stncken, fled, v ith such of their property 
ns they could cam, into Etruiia and the ncaiest cities of 
Latin in The flamen of Quumus and the Vestal Virgins with 
the Sacred Fire reined to Cmre But the Romans of the old 
patrician houses, the only true citizens as the} claimed to he, 
would not thus desert the citadel of their nation and the slmues 
of their gods The} quicklj collected their most portable 
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treasures and such supplies of food ns wore at hand, and uw aited 
in the Capitol the amval of the Gauls A story was told in 
after times of how the senators of Home, seated m the Forum 
in their chan's of office, received the invader with dignified 
composure, and foi a moment overawed him It was not till 
one of the Gauls, who impertinent!} strobed the wlute heard of 
the aged Pnpmus, was stricken to the giound bv a blow of the 
senators iv r ory-headed staff, that the barhannns gav e loose to 
their savage nature and luthlessly massacred the whole august 
assembly 

The city was now given up to pillage and fire , hut the 
Capitol was defended by its steep .escarpments of lock, and its 
hrave ganison withstood the first assaultof the Gauls They 
theiefore set themselves down to 1 educe it b} famine Mean- 
while some of the fugitives from the Allia, joined by others who 
had escaped from the city, rallied among the ruins of Von 
They nclaiowledged M Ctedicius as their captain, and they so 
fnT recoveied their confidence ns to aspire to raise the siege of the 
Capitol, but it was felt that Camillas was the only lender whom 
they could follow r in such an enterprise with hopes of success 
Camillas, however, was still an outlaw and an evile in Aidea. 
Then Pontius Conumus, a biave plebeian jouth, swam down 
the Tiber, scaled the Tarpeinn rock, Inid before the senate the 
proposal of those at Veil, and made good his return, carrying 
with him a full pardon for Cnruillus and a commission to him 
to assume the dictatorship of the Roman state and save the 
repubhc This bold deed very nearly caused the capture of the 
beleag uered fortress The Gauls noticed the footsteps of 
Comimus on the .ledges, of the rock, and judged that where one 
had descended others might climb up In the^lead^ofjiiight 
a party of them began to mount by this difficult path The 
garrison were jlapjied^in slumber No sentinel was posted at a 
point deemed to be inaccessible But happily the geese which 
were kept in the temple of Juno were scared bv the noise of 
the intruders, and made a loud outcry ManLus heard the 
sound and gave the alarm He was just m time to meet the 
first Gaul who leached the top of the ascent, and to dash him 
down upon the heads of those who followed The Capitol was 
saved, and for this signal service Manlius was honomed with 
the proud title of Capitolinus 

Camillus accepted the call of lus countrymen in their hour 
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of need He organised tbe scattered forces of the Homans 
into an armv, and advanced to relieve Home Hut before he 
could arrive, the defenders of the Capitol were reduced to the 
Last extremity of famine and compelled to make terms with 
Brennus 

The Gaul demanded a thousand pounds of gold When the 
treasure was being weighed, complaint was made that the con- 
querors were using unjust weights * V £e nctis ’ 1 Woe to the 
worsted/ replied Brennus, and so saying cast his heavy sword 
into the scales As Livy tells the tale, it was at this moment 
that Camillus appeared upon the scene with his troops He 
btoLe oft_the C^jutidatiop, drove the Gauls out of the town, 
defeated them near Gabn, and destroyed them to a man > This 
story, though well devised to save the honour of Borne, 
was scarcely believed by the Romans themselves One fact, 
however, is certain that a treasure, whose existence was 
explained by the story just related, was preserved long after in 
the vaults of the Capitol, and was reputed to he there kept to 
redeem the city in case of its being a second time conquered by 
the Gauls When Julius Caesar nfigd^lj&di^msiij?', he found 
and appropriated this gold ‘ There is no more fear of a Gaulish 
lrn asion/ he exclaimed * I have conquered Gaul ’ It is probable 
that a great deal of this story had its ongm m the poetry and 
the traditionary legends of the Roman people , hut we cannot 
doubt the truth of the main fact related in it Rome was 
certainly sacked and burned by a horde of Gaulish barbarians 
After their departure the town was so hastily and irregularly 
rebuilt that tlie lines of the new streets often crossed the 
sewers of the ancient city The mischief done by them accounts 
for the destruction or loss of almost every earlier monument of 
history and antiquity From this date the records of Rome 
male a new start , her annals are complete without a break, 
and the memorials of her deeds midtiplv as the a oars proceed. 
Camillus, the second founder as he was gratefulh entitled, of 
{lie. city, was in fact- thejorigmal founder of histone Rome 
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cmPTJ'ii xi 

^ Tnr itcimcn ltoovTioN- ini t/i'sr riinn^' eoxsi-j 

It wns indeed to the brane “pint of Cmiilltcs that the Romans 
now owed tlio legenemtion ot their “1 ito In tin lr de-pair 
the-\~w«uld J’nuiluuc.duuxted tin' blichuiod ruir- ol tin ir t itn 
mid bane hefalu n thouaohes ina both to Vr n lie peruinded 
them to build anow upon tlio old foiindfttton«, using- for the 
purpo=e the materials of dismantled Vi 11 

From the ruins of the cit\ wi.ro nroitri d tho augural “tnfl 
of Romulus tho twclno bionro tnliloi of lie laws, and “uine 
fragments of older hgi-'letion nttd of ami* nt tro itn * Hut tlio 
most “enou 1 ) loss which Rome had snllciod const-led in the 
dispersion and destruction ol “o largo a portion ol her citi/cn- 
Camillas again man onjoe tho credit of the wi-o hbornlit\ with 
■which tho lights of the till won' nctordul to tho jiooplo of 
Capena, of Inlcrii, and of other places in the A eientino tom- 
ton, out of whom four new tribes w ere formed and added to 
tho existing list Such an ncee—ion of strength wn« greatly 
needed , for the ancient enemies of Rome— \ ol'cintw, -.Rqunns, 
Ftrii“can“, Latim — pressed hard upon her now thnt fIic was “0 
enfeebled, and once ngnin she must contend dn\ by elan m a 
desperate struggle foi e\i“tcuce Rich thocolonns of Rome, 
Velitre and Circcn, handed themsches with tho Latinn towns 
of Pr-cneste and Antnini airninst hei , but this condition was 
crushed under tho successnc diUntor-Iups of CamiUus, Cos“us, 
and Quirctms 

c must now return to tho internal “Into of the Roman 
Ipooplo As m the case of the conquest of Rome be Porsem, 
so now after the “ach of Rome In the Gauls, distress and em- 
barrassment fell upon tho poorer classes Thee had lost their 
all , houses, haras, implements of agriculture, lnd nil to he 
replaced , and, to malm matters w orse, the go\ eminent imposed 
additional taxation m order to replace tho gold paid to Brennus 
Debt and insolvency, the natural consequences of such distress, 
ensued Tho slano barracks (ergastula) were filled with cap- 
’s tines, and the people once more cned out against the Incline's 
f the usurer s Marcus Manlius Capitolmus stood forwnul ns 
o champion of the debtors lie paid the debts of 400 
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The Liciman Rogations 

prisoners, thereby impoverishing his own estate The patri- 
cians, alarmed at his giomng populanty, pretended that he 
■uas aiming at loyal pouei They appointed Cossus dictator, 
and by his oideis Manlius ivas thiown fiom the veiy Tarpeian 
lock on whose summit his valour had once saved Rome His 
house on the Oapitol was razed, and the Manlian gens lesolved 
that none of them should evei take the name of uc 3 go 
M arcus Tlie plelieiaus, depnved of then champion, B c M 3 
whom they had deseited in his need, fell into still deeper 
miseiy In. b c ,37 7, _C_.. L)cinius,.StolQ.-and-li ,Sextius neie 
cren| pd tn hnnes oL the people Thev were le-elected foi ten 
succe'sne jeais, and then coinage and peiseveiance gained a 
uctoi) foi the populai cause which niailcs an epoch in Roman 
rhistoi} 

The Liciman rogations, as the) aie commonly called, were 
three in numbei — 

1 That interest .should bejreimtted on all eyistmg debts , t 
the capital alone to be lepmd withm three yenis 

2(; That no£itozen_shouldJlo.peimittcdJo_occ,upy more, than 
£QQLjugera, .about 320 acres, of public, land, noi to giaze more 
than a limited numbei of cattle upon the common pastuies} 
/also tint pa) incu t of the , annual Iitl)Q..oi. 1 r&nt.to,Jhe^tate | 
tieasui) shquld.be ngidly enforced, and that small lots of land, 
to the extent of seven jugeia oi fne acies, should be assigned 
to all poor citizens) 

3 That the offico of consulai tribunes should be abolished 
that .two .consuls should be annuall). elected as of old, and -that 
one of the two should alw ays be a plebeian*! 1 

The first of these piopo^als uas intended to alleviate the 
widespiead distress of the pooiei classes 

The second was meant to guard against the recurrence of 
such a state of general poveity and debt by largely increasing 
the numbei of small freeholdeis 

Tliesi were points which had been urged befoie, and perhaps 
from time to time conceded, and the same might occur again 
tilth little actual result 

But the thud proposal threatened the patucians with the 
loss of their most i alucd privilege Thet theiefoie did all in 
then poi\ ei to hinder it fiom becoming law For some time 
they succeeded in zoning discoi d among the tribunes of the 
people , when tin? manoeuvre failed, and the reforms were 
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unanimously demanded by tlie tribunes, they had recourse to 
the old remedy of a dictatorship But even the ago and ser- 
vices of the venerable Camillas failed to impose submission on 
the people He letned from tho contest The three logations 
weie passed into law by the comitia of the tribes, the senate 
giving a reluctant consent to them The centimes then elected 
L-Sextms- for their plebeian consul, and the curies jyqtabaied 
by refusing to giant him the Imponum, which could not be 
conferred without a religious ceremony Civil war was on tho 
point of bieakmg out, when the aged Camillus jnterposed as 
peace-maker and peisuaded the senate and the cunes to accept 
vc 387, what v, as inevitable The election of Sextiuswas 
nc, 3 g 7 confirmed, and Camillus, having saved the state a 
third time, closed a long eia of civil discord by the dedication 
of a temple to Concord 

As some compensation to the pntncian part), tho chief ju- 
dicial power was now separated from the consulship, and the 
now office of puetor created and reserved to them The title 
indeed vv ns not a new one, ns for many years it had been used 
to designate the chief mngistiatcs of tho republic until the titlo 
of consul came into^vQgjio But the office, as distinct from the 
consulship, w as new Tile prrotor hencofoith was to hold su- 
preme authority m the city whenever both the consuls should 
be absent on military service He was to declaie the law and 
preside at the tribunals In token of his dignity he w ns to be 
attended by six lietois At a Intel penod this mngistiacy w ns 
doubled , the prretor Urbanus being chaiged with the ndmims- 
tiation of the law as between citizen and citizen, the prretor 
Peregnnus undertaking* the settlement of all causes m which 
persons of foreign origin wore concerned Tho first prmtor 
was Spunus Camillus, and his name seems to expiess the anmb; 
g amation w Inch vv as now taking place between the patricians 
u c 388, and the plebeians Camillus, the hero of the Furian 
nc sgg house, though a genmne patrician, was lopresented 
as the author of the reconciliation between the two orders, 
while the pramomen of Spunus seems to be always assigned by 
history or legend to a champion of the plebeians Such were 
Spunus Cassius, Spunus M minis, and Spunus Metihus,all alike 
noble sufferers in the cause of plebeian independence, and such 
xperhaps, under happier circumstances, vv as the hist of the Roman 
»wtors, Spunus Camillus 
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A further concession was made to the patricians by the 
creation of the office of curii ie asdil es The plebeian aediles 
had been two m number, and were, like the tribunes, inviolable 
in their persons Two more v ere now added, who weie to be 
always patricians Their duty was to preside over.the.celebra- 
tion of the public games They enjoj ed the dignity of a curule 
chair m the senate , they were privileged to weai the toga 
prmtexta, with its broad purple border, and to display m their 
halls the images of their illustrious ancestois After the first 
election this office was thrown open to the plebeians, and be- 
came the first step m their advancement to the senate and the 
highest offices of the state On the occasion of their first ap- 
pointment a fourth tribe, to include the plebeians, was added to 
the three old ones of Ramnenses, Tatienses, and Luceres Thus 
at length the long-sustained struggle came to an end, and the 
commons of Rome were admitted to full citizenship side by 
Eido v ith her old nobility 

^^QldQwip5„yi;ai,^B C. _305, lvitnegsed .Ahe— death^pf 
f Gamillus,^ ihe_^reat- dictator, the saviour of the state, the 
greatest of all the heroes of Roman story till we come to Julius 
Caesar He fell a victim to the pe stilence which in that year 
visited the city for the sixth time since the Regifugium Rome 
was then, as now, an unhealthy place at the best of tunes, but 
the Romans noted with superstitious anxiety the occurrence of 
epidemic d isease s, and such calamities were often commemo- 
rated b} the dedication of a slmne to Apollo, Reims, or Me- 
phitis Sometimes the wliolq consisto ry of gods was to he 
propitiated bj a lefifasteraomm, when the images were taken 
fromjffieir pedestals, home m p rocession through the city, and 
laid _upon couches m the Capitol before tables loaded with 
sacrificial offerings The pestilence of the year 363 deserves to 
lie noted, as, by the advice of the priests, stage plays were now 
for the first time introduced into Rome from Etruria To 
about the same date must he assigned {he .romantic story_of s , 
^lottus Gurhus x ' A deep chasm Lad opened m the middle of’ 
the For uni, and 6uch a portent inspired general fear of some 
impending calamity "What should be done to appease the 
vrath of the gods ? It a\as announced that the chasm would 
never close until it had recened the most precious thing in 
Rome Gold and jewels were m vara cast in, then Mettus 
Curtins came forth fully armed and mounted on his war-horse/ 
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'< Rome,’ said lie, ‘ bolds nothing of greater valuo tbnn anus and 
valour ’ So saying, be spurred bis boise, and, devoting lumself 
to bis co unti) and to the gods, plunged out of sight into the 
gulf With tins offering the gods were satisfied and the chasm 
closed up 

Qhzonohyica’JTablc showing the gradual adianc „ of the Plebeians to 


political equality with the Patricians 
n c " u c 

491 first secession to tlie Moils Sneer first tribunes of the 2G0 
plebs appointed, with power to \cto a ] iw , their per- 
sons to be in\ tolable 

480 Agrarian Inn of Spurius Cassius 208 

471 Publilian law , tribunes to be elected bi Coimtia Tributa 28" 

451 Icilian lav , Ai entine bill assigned in lots to the plebeians 300 

452 Terentilian lav , commission appointed to collect infornia- 302 

tion about the lavs of Greece 

449 Lavs of the twchc tables published Usurj placed under 305 


restriction L\er\ capital sentence to be subject to an 
appeal to the people in Conntia Centuriata 
118 Valerian lm, Plebiscita made binding oil the vholo 300 
Roman people The honours of a triumph first decreed 
b> the people 

445 Canuleian lav gnes the nght of intermarriage between 309 

the ri\nl orders 

,) 423 Consular tribunts substituted for consuls , plebeians to be 334 
eligible 

367 Licimnn rogations passed Agrarian laws re enacted One 387 
consul to be a plebeian 

356 Marcius Rutilus, lirst plebeian dictntor 398 

351 Marcius Rutilus, first plebeian censor 403 


CHAPTER Xn 

GALLIC WARS I' IP ST S U[NITB WAT THE LATIN WAR 
E C 3G5-325 

We must now pass lightly over a period of forty vears, dunng 
which the forces of Rome were engaged in a continual suc- 
cession of struggles with foreign enemies These sboit cam- 
paigns abound with episodes illustrating the valour of indi- 
vidual Romans No gieat struggle between the two orders of 
citizens belongs to this penod, but seieial steps weie made in 
adiauce lij which the lemaiuing distinctions between them 
were still fmther obliterated Thus m the year D c .356 a 
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plebeian, C Mnrcius Rulilus, for the first time held the high 
office of dictator Tie gained a victory over the Etiuscans, and 
when the cunes lefused to grant linn a triumph, the tribes id 
their comitia decreed him that honour Five years later, b c 
,351, the same Martins attained to the august magistrac} of the 
censorship, hithei to stuctly confined to the patricians In B c 
337. the office of piietor was mlike manner filled by a plebeian, 
and thus one by one all the highest dignities of the state be- 
came the common appanage of eithei older 

Beta een the } ears 365 and 342 a dictator was created no 
less than fouiteen times Six of these appointments were made 
foi tho defence of the city against foieign enemies , the le- 
mamdei w ere generally for the holding of elections m times of 
public excitement Three of these clictatois were appomted m 
B c 360, 359, and 357 to malm head against the Gauls , one 
lepulsed the Ilei means m 361, anothei the Etruscans m 355, 
and a third the Auruncans in 344 

The Gauls, after their first retreat from Rome, did not 
fail to return and lenew then attacks upon the lepublic 
The} had indeed penetrated far bejond the Roman terri- 
tory into Campania and even Apulia But m these foray? 
the} gamed no firm hold on the countries which they in- 
vaded Their furious assaults weie temble to unstable 
troops, but the constancy of the Romans seldom failed to baffle 
and repel them Then reputed size and strength, together 
with the impression mado by their sacking of the city, caused 
tlie Romans to legal d them with fear and anxiety, and the 
appearance of the Gauls in the neighbourhood w as tho signal, 
not so much for a wai ns for a 1 Gallic tumult,’ when ever} 
citizen was called to arms, and the whole nation rushed 111 
a mass to tho lescue On one occasion the Gauls were facing a 
Roman aum on the Amo, when a gigantic barbarian advanced 
upon the budge and ofieicd to fight an} Roman champion 
Manlius, bv permission of his general, accepted the challenge, 
and, m spite of his small stature, brought his huge ndver^an 
to the ground Ho received the surname of ‘ Torquatus, from 
tho gold chain or ‘torque’ which he stripped from the dead 
Gaul’s neclc A similar encounter took place m the extreme 
c outh of Batumi, 111 which M Talenus was aided by a crow, 
which settled on lus helmet and struck out fieicel} at his 
eneim with beak and claws and wings From this incident he 
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gained the surname of ‘Corvus’ For some timo the Gauls 
maintained themselves among tho Alban hills, fiom "whence, 
on one occasion, they advanced to the 1 erv foot of the Oolline 
gate Their piesouce tliere broke up the confederation of Latin 
towns which Romo lnd long held m albanco, and also en- 
couraged tho Herniei, the Aurunci, the Etrmcans of Cairo and 
Tarqiumi, and the Volscnns of Pm emum, all ancient foes of 
tho republic, to renew their attacks upon her From theso 
continual contests Rome emerged triumphant, but the difficulty 
experienced In her m sulxlmng these potty tribes seems to 
point to some internal -weakness in her own state Wo know 
that tho Roman soldiery were pre-eminent for their bravery 
and discipline, and no can onlj attribute the long delav in 
establishing the supremacy of tho republic to the civil dissen- 
sions which were still rdo within tho walls 

The time had now arrived when the pow er of Rome was 
to assert itself beyond tho hounds of Latium, and new enemies 
in consequence were to ho encountered The highlands of 
Central and Southern Italy wero at this timo occupied by the 
great Sabelban race, of w Inch an ofishoot under the name of 
Sabines had largely coutiibuted to form the Roman people 
itself /F urtlier to tho south the same race wero lmown by tho 
kindred name of Sammtes A-body of these mountaineers had/ 
some time before, descended from the fastnesses of tho Apen- 
nines, seized upon tho fertile plains of Campania, and estali-j 
lished themselves as a class of patncian lulers m the luxurious*; 

u 411, city of Capua Tko\ weie soon estranged from their! 

dc 413. kinsmen, -who still dwelt among the lulls, and a 
quarrel breaking out bo tv een the Sammtes and the Capuans,'^ 
the latter appealed to Rome for aid 

Now the Romans had for nine years past been in close 
alliance with the Sammtes, and Jiad nojmsraess to give nid or* 
countenance to then enemies It was pretended indeed that 
the people of Capua formally surrendered themselves to the’ 
dominion of Rome, and on this plea the republic tried to justify 
her treachery to the Samnite nation In any case war was 
declared against the Sammtes, and after a successful campaign 
of one y ear’s duration, the mountaineers were dm en back to 
their hill forts, and a Roman arrnj was qtiarteied foi the 
winter 111 Capua 

The rich plain of Campama lay at the mercy of Rome It is 
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knowledccil her primp;) among their cities n id 1ml fought 
du orfullr under 1 < r banners n« allies nnd auxiliaries These 
peipln nour sent n deputation to Rome to p-opom tlmt t hey 
should be incorporated on a footing of ccjuahtt rojlii Roman 
spate and enrolled among her citi/> ns They nl°o demanded 
that one of the cor-uls and one-half of the ‘■cimte should be 
chosen from nmong the Latin- The Rooms jo-cnaed that 
their allies aa anted to -"cure n share in tl e nrh lands nnd lioota 
exp* cled from the loiu|Uo 1 of Campania Ihoa aatre greedily 
determined to keep the-< atl\ u ta_i - to tin m c elao 1 i e pro- 
posals of tie Latins were «<onifnll\ n.ject<*d and thrir nmln=- 
sador® hardla e-eajKd outragi (n c dlO-Ylg) Wnr r nm 
in< utabl? The Latin 0 came of tin ° i ne ‘■lock n° the Roainn- 
the samebraac spirit rum nat al them, and tin t dett runnel to 
strike a blow for tlmir mdopendi nc< Thea match'd from the 
fortified cities of Prene-te, Tilmr Jusculuni Vneia, nrd 
Vf litre then avere joined In the Volsemns of \ntiiim and 
Pnvenunn , and tltea roused the Campanian* to cast in their lot 
awtli them mid so defe id their threatened Umtora The 
Romans on their °ide made an nlliarcc anth ihe Sainnites, 
avliom thea had ]i=t defeated, and mart lung through their 
mountain countn fac>d the Litnn legmrs m Campania The 
taa-o consul* aalio lid taeirnnna were X Minim* Torqu itue and 
P J). ems Mus, both of tin ui conspicuous example- o) the 
heroic seaenta and patriot *m of the ancient Roman- In the 
beginning of the campaign orders were gnen that no one 
should engage the enum except ha express command of ins 
superior otiuxr Young Manlm-, the son of the consul bung 
leader of a troop of hor-e, aans clmllenged to single combat ha 
the lusculan Mettiu* Unable to l«ar the proaocntion, he 
fought and c Iev. h s enemy, and earned the arms of the Tns- 
culan to his father Hie consul avithout hesitation condemned 
the nob’e aonth to death for hieacli of discipline He fell 
beneath the lictors axe amid the Inn entntions oi his aoung 
comrades, to arhoni the consul Manlius avas caer after an object 
of pygisipn The deci-ire battle of the campaign aans fought 
under ^gun^-Yesuums, and in the course of it the plebeian 
consul, Ilecius Mu*, sacrificed himself in bis country's enu-e 
The Roman consuls find been aramed m a dream that in the 
impending combat the anua aaas doomed to perish on one side 
the general on the other They agreed that aahichover of them 
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seemed to be losing ground should solemnly devote himself to 
death It fell to me lot of Deems to fulfil this tout He 
repeated after tne chief pontiff the solemn form of devotion, 
and then rushed single-handed into the se m L Lxanh S-fOhe 
^nenre, and mas afterwards found amid heaps of slam mho had 
fallen beneath his svrord Tne victory, though, ^stubbornly 
can_tested,-remained with the Homans Tne Latins rallied 
once more at f fa£mum hut mete ‘here easilv defea'ed Tnev 
then betook theniselves +0 tuem fenced cities and the re- 
mainder of the war con^sted m a senes o r sieges in -which the 
Dorr-ms reduced the strong places of Latium one bv one At 
Anti urn they captured tne enemv s ships, which had long been 
accustomed to prey upon Homan commerce The brazen 
beaks of these slop; we r e cut off and fixed to the orators 
platform m the Forum which thence acquired the name of the 
Rostra Tims the Latin confederation fell completely under 
the dominion of Home . hut the conquered were treated with 
moderation Tit>w and Prameste were allowed to retain their 
own lews and magistrates other Cities were occupied hr 
Homan garrisons under the name of colonies others retained 
their own lands and Usages hut were placed under the control 
of a Homan prefect Tor the most part the Latin population 
were a limited to a bind of in'enor citizenship, with rights of 
commerce and mtermamige bat without the suifiraue This 
fra nchise cone to be known as the ‘ Latmm or ‘ jn= L atii and 
was in later times extended to manv otner conquered countries 
lb P-eir success m the Latin war the Homans gaired a ianre 
iccession to their public domain and to them sta + e revenues for 
toe subject realms .-were ,at onee-'reqnired to contribute -their 
s jare of taxation to thecomas Jfcreasury Two newtnbes were 
'f5?ttnd T butbr portions of the conquered tewitory and a large 
population became Lrble to serve in the legions whenever 
required Lv the consul so to do Jaflmdiial Romans quicklv^ 
became owners of large estates throughout the newlv required 
iemtow ->nd the frontier ot the Ager Romanuswas pushed as 
far =outh as Capua and tne river Yoltumus 
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CHAPTER XHI 

.Xffp sr.cox it ^saainiti:. wa n. 

Tire lnsloiy of Rome comes now foi the fiist time mto d lect 
contact with that of Greece Foi se\einl contunes the coasts 
of Sicilj and Southern Italy had been occupied by munuous 
Greek settlements winch rivalled, if indeed they did not out- 
shine, the cities of their mothei country in wealth and mag- 
nificence S 3 racuso, Messana, Tarentum, Prestum, Neopolis, 
Cumre, m a} he mentioned as son e of the most conspicuous 
among the u Those alien colonies subjugated and enslaved the 
natne inhabitants of the se i-coast districts, but between them 
and the Lucannn and Biuttian tubes, who still maintained 
then independence in the mountainous interim of Calnbnn, 
a state of clnonic -warfare existed With all then artistic . 
cultuie and acuteness of intellect, the Gieelci v, ere wanting in 
tire,. strong political common sense which is nccessan to. the 
founatipn of a.poiieriuLancLumtocL-state Thur disunion had 
all eidy much enfeeVed them, and the until e races weio pro- 
poi tionntol) encouraged m then attacks upon them 

At this \eij time Alexander the Great -was piepaimg to 
lead his Macedonian phalanxes to the conquest of the East, and 
his uncle, Alexandei, lung of Epnus, was not ludisposed to 
pui sue a similar entei pi re tow ards the West (n c 332) The 
Taientmes united him to aid them against then Italian neigh- 
boms, and he responded to the call Landing with his aimy 
at Tarentum ho oiouan the south of Italy, and won many 
x ictones against the Lucamans, the Biuttnus, and the Sammtes 
The Romans were not son-} to see sopoweiful an enemj piess- 
mg upon the Sammte3, and lm\ mg no fui thoi need of then aid 
against the Latins, they allied themsehes with Alexander, but 
the lnttei soon a r tei fell by the hand of an assassin, and his 
ambitious piojects were frustrated The Sammtes weie by 
this time awaie that unless thej weie content to see the whole 
of Campania in Roman occupation they must make a stand 
against the adxanco of the lepublic ( The Greek citx ofJPnlre- 
polis, which adjoined Neapohs (Naples), was m a state of cm! 
x discoid the Romans sided with the part) of nobles^ the 
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Sammtos throw a gainson into tlie town to aid Jhe.populai 
partly Thus the gauntlet was throw n down, and tlie second 
Samnite wai, which lasted 22 yeais, from 11 c 82 G. to n c 801 , 
began Pnhlilm s -Rlnlo. ns c onsul, .laid siege to Palaepohs, 
w Inch after a Jong defence .submitted This siege was the 
occasion of alresh innovation m the Roman system of govern- 
ment The consul was detained befoie Pabepohs beyond 
the.penod assigned to his magistracy, and by a lecent en- 
actment it was foibidden to 1 e-elect him during the next ten 
yeais The sei vices of Philo could mot be dispensed with, and 
so the dilhculty was ovei come by appointing him v c 428, 
pio-consul Such was the origin of the office which at uc 320 
a later penod gavo leadem to the Roman ainues quaiteied in 
distant pi ounces or engaged in conquests of many v ears’ dma- 
tlOll 

AYhiletho pio-consul staved to push the siege of Palsepolis, 
two consular armies advanced into the Sammte tern 1 01 3 
Roman diplomacy had not been idle, and the alliance of the 
Lucauians and Apulians to the south, of the Marsiaus and Pehg- 
mans to the north of Sammum had been seemed Thus the 
enemy was isolated and sunounded, but these bravo moun- 
taineois fought gallantly foi then homes and their paslme lands 
They contested eveiy inch of ground The stnurgle lasted 
with varying success yeai aftei yeai, and conducted as it was, 
sometimes in open plains, sometimes in mountain passes, some- 
times 111 pitched battles, moie often m assaults upon foi tiffed 
places, 111 ambuscades and sui prises, it continued to train tho 
Roman legionary to the skiliul use of his weapons and the 
highest power of cnduiance N01 less did it serve as a school 
of tactics foi tlie leadeis in these vaued services In the 
course of it we meet once more with a now familial storv, 
illustrating the seventy of Roman discipline I11 r c 324 , 
Papuans Cuisoi the dictatoi, during a shoit absence from the 
camp, loft strict injunctions with his master of tbohoise, Fabius 
Rulhanus, not to engage the enemy Fahius, however, seized 
a favourab’e oppoitumtj, fought, and won a gieat victory 
Papuans, on his return, threatened to execute the successful 
general for his bleach of oideis The culprit escaped to Rome 
and appealed foi protection to the people, but no power 
existed, not even that of the tribunes, which could bar the 
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dictator’s nght to punish him Pupil ms insisted on the neces- 
sity of maintaining discipline, hut at last yielded to the piajeis 
of the senate and the people, and granted Fahius Ins life In 
this same yefti, n C 324, Alcvnndei the Gi eat reposed at Babv Ion 
aftei completing the conquest of the Persian monarchy For 
tlireo v ears longer the aval continued without nm incident of 
nnportatico, hut m 321 a gieat success fell to the Sammies 
jjiei rl e n d ex. . Po n t il l 3 , o 1' Teles ia. was onahlcd to entice the two 
consuls with four legions into a defile ntJ3&uduun,.whero the\ 
weie compelled to surrender unconditional!! The Sammto 
geneial consulted Ins aged father ns to how ho should dispose of 
his captives Tho old man cotuiselled two couiscs, either to 
put the whole of them to death, or cl°o to set them all at 
liberty without conditions, and after such nil act of geneiosity 
to count on Roman gmtitudo for a lasting pence Pontius pre- 
fened a middle com ae , ho insisted upon humiliating Ins con- 
quered foes , and ho induced tho consuls to promise on bohnlf 
of Romo that tho old alliance with Snmnium should ho 
renew ed and that tho Roman conquests and colonies on Snm- 
mto ground, including Frcgelloo and Oales, should be given up 
To this the consuls, Postumius and Yctiums, in then extremity 
consented and hound themselves lty an oatli Thev then, 
together with two quaestors, two tiibunes of the people, twelve 
military tribunes, 12,000 foot soldieis and GOO horsemen, sub- 
mitted to pass man bj man under the toko two spears c ct up- 
right w ith a third across them The GOO Innghts w ere lccnined 
as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty 

On the return of the consuls with their anm to Rome, tho 
city was Idled with dismav and indignation Such a disgiaco 
JoiheJRoman aims w as felt to bo intolerable The peoplo and 
tho eenalo refused to latity tho ticatv, and the unbnppv 
Postumius, who had himself concluded it, now eageilv coun- 
selled its rejection Ho and his colleague dared not resume the 
insignia of their ofhee , and aftei tw o ghatiivc attempts to 
creite a dictator, the two noblest citizens, Papmus Cuisor and 
P.nbl ilins Philo, wero appointed to leplaco them in the consul- 
ship Postumius, with all the ofhceis who had taken tho oath, 
was now sent back to Caudium and handed over in fetteis to 
the Sarumte chief As the fecial delivered linn to Pontius, 
'-Postumius exclaimed, ‘Inm now no longer a Roman but a 
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Sammte , 7 then turning round he struck the sacred person of the 
herald and called upon the Romans to avenge the insult w Inch 
the}' might reckon as a pretext for a righteous war By such a 
ilimsv pretence did the Romans try to cloak the gross breach of 
filth of which the} had been guilty The} justly incurred the 
rebuke which Pontius bestowed upon them, while he contemp- 
tuoush released the whole of the prisoners, and refused all 
compensation for the violated treat! The Roman annalists 
related stories enough to show that the disaster ,of the Caudine 
Forks was retrieved by the valour of Roman arms The very 
soldiers who were there passed under the yoke are said to have 
defeated the Sammtes in Apulia, to have discharged Pontius 
himself with 7,000 of his troops under the voke, to have 
released the 600 hostages by force of arms, and to have re- 
co\ ered by the capture of Lucena all the arms and trophies 
surrendered at Caudium So exact 0 retribution hears all the 
marks of being invented 

On the other hand, it appears tha t soo n after their success at 
Caud ium the Sammtes conquered the Roman colony _ of JEre- 
gelkejqn the Jans, and also the Apulian town, of Lucena, which 
wasjn alliance with Rome, and the republic had enough to do 
to maintain its communications with Campania and its hold 
upon the intervening countn For two years, from n c. 318- 
31 g, hgshlitiesywere suspended, and the Romans took advantage 
of the truce to abolish the local government of Gapua and to 
establish a prefect of their own as ruler there The war was 
again renewed v, ith man} changes of fortune Great efforts 
were made to tempt the subject races into a revolt against 
Rome The Latius, however, stood firm , the Am unci 
wavered and drew down upon themselves so severe a punish- 
ment, that their name henceforth d sappears from cc.-»io 
history In Capua a conspiracy was set on foot, nc.314 
hut was put down with a high band, and the leaders of it threw 
themselves on their own swords The dictator Fahius suffered 
a notable defeat at the pass of Lautulm m Campania, hut this 
disaster w as balanced by a^eat^ctorv-jicay Cgiylium, which 
cost the defeated Sammtes 30,000 lives The scale began to ' 
turn, once jtnore .in fa\our of the Romans , and the Sammtes, 
conscious of an increasing pressure unon them, were obheed to 
content themselves.wjth the central region of the Apennines, 
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and to withdiaw from all attempts to maintain then ascendency 
over the regions bordering on the coast The Romans now for 
the first time began to dot elop their strength at sea, and we 
hear of a Roman fleet commanded by two maiitime prefects v 


CHAPTER XIV 

conquest or sahniuji eonan successes in eteueia and 

IN SOUTHERN I TATA 

We have now reached the middle penod of the struggle be- 
tween Rome and Samnium, and it would seem that the success 
of the republic and the spiead of her dominion over a large 
extent of subject temtoiy began to excite alarm among hei 
more northern neighbouis The pride of the Etmscans was 
t£uchetLto-the_qinclr, and the Gauls, vv ho still hovoied on the 
ndge of the Apennines, became awaie that unless these new 
conquoiois were cheched, then own fields of plundci would be 
veiy closely limited 

Forfoity yeais peace had been maintained between Romo 
and Etiuria, hut m the year 311 n c a combination of Tuscan 
cities attached the Roman outpost of Sutiium The war which 
follows is descnbod by Livy as a senes of exploits and tnumphs, 
in which wctoiy always favoured the arms of Rome The 
names of the Roman heroes are some of them alieady familiar 
to us A Fabius, a Papinus, a Valerius, again and again mount 
the Gapitol with the white lobe and lauiel jihapletj but to 
these aie now added the representatives of othei noble houses 
— the Junu, the Fulvii, the Guru, the Sempronu The chief 
source from which Livy drew the materials for his history of 
this war, which is by no means to be ipighcitly trusted, seems 
to have been the family annals of the Fabian house , and, as m 
the case of former Etruscan wars, so m this, a Fabius occupies 
the most conspicuous place 

Fabius„Mnximu3, Rulhanus, after relieving Sutruim, ven- 
tured to lead his army throiigh the gloomyy_defiles of tho 
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Cimiman forest into the lleart of the nchest district of Etruna 
The senate, terrified by his rashness, sent to forbid so danger- 
ous an adventure But before the message reached him he 
had ahead} penetrated tLe forest, and iron a great victory over 
the cnem} B} the shoi es of the Vadimoma n Inhe .he gained v 
another tnumph (n c 309), w hick compelled the powerful cities 
of Cortona, Perusia, and Arrehum to sue foi peace and accept 
an alliance with Home 

During this campaign of tl e consul Fnbius in Etruria, his 
colleague Marcius w as worsted ba the Samnites, and his 
•whole arm} was thieatencd with a disaster hie that of tho 
Caudine Folks The senate determined to appoint Papinus 
Cursor dictator No one, liowe\ei, except a consul could 
lawfully nominate a dictator Marc us was be’engueied by tLe 
enemy, and Fabius was called upon to exercise his powei 
Unfortunately Papinus, on whom he was thus muted to confer 
an nutkont} supenoi to his own, was the a on man who, as 
dictator on a former occasion, had so miplaeabh tiled to take 
his life Fabius might well shnnk fiom again placing himself 
b\ his owm act within the power of his ancient enemy But 
he nobly repic=sed all personal considerations, and complied 
•with the request of the renate Papinus rescued tLe aimy of 
Marcius from its danger, aud celebrated a splendid triumph 
oaer the Sammies Fabius was lewarded in like manner for 
his aictoiious campaign in Etiuria 

The Samnite war was st ill earned on with foiocit v, and 
with v myiug^trec®rdiLTtpST^^xll^E^gtl'j.Jlfi§ c -' l -i 1, -£? t } " 
two i cars ot w ar lare, pence_n_as.jnade j c^302_jind the_second 
"Samiute ova n came to an endjv 

It anil he well to take this opportunity to urlance at the 
internal histon of the Roman repubhc In the year 312 nc 
the name of Appius Claudius once more airests our attention 
A descendant of the notorious decemvir he was m that year 
appointed to the censor-hip, and signalised lus tenure of the 
oihee m more than one w aa It was his data to revise the 
lists both of the citizens and of the senators In doing this he 
disregarded old traditions, and admitted unusual numbers of 
alien rendents and of freedmen and their descendants to the 
full pm lieges of Roman citizens In fillmg the vacancies m 
the senate he pursued a similar policy, and eleaated many 
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persons of low buth, and oacn sons of freedmen, to the rank of 
senators It w as also Ins duty as censor to supenntend the 
execution of voiles of public utility and in this department ho 
manifested no loss energy lie spent a ast sums and employed 
thousands of voilnnen on the construction of an aqueduct, 
and of the., great Appian road, which led past Ancia to the 
Lins and Campania 1'his w as the hrst of tho gicat lines of 
communication which in later times e\ tended fiom Home 
to tho extremities of Luropo and its originator descries to 
hn\ e his uamo conmienioiated in connection with so useful a 
oik The innoi ations of Appius w oie most distasteful to tho 
patricians, but w ere hailed with delight hi tho common people, 
aud when the timo came for him to resign his office, ho declined 
to do so, ti listing, perhaps, to his popularity, and deteimined, 
no doubt, to cam out the gieat works which ho had begun 
An attempt was made to impeach him, hut it failed , and the 
nobles declared that he was struck with blindness and his 
whole gens exterminated soon after for an act of .mpiety 
This story was perpetuated in tho name by which he is known 
in history— \ppius Olaucliur ‘ Caecus In nc 301, Fabms 
Maximus became censor, and ho insisted that the nev, citizens 
admitted by Claudius should all bo onrollod among the four 
uibnu tubes, a measure which gieatly lestrictcd tlie influence 
of this lowest class ot yoters in the comitia 

After tho retirement of Appius from the censorship, his 
clerk, Cn Flavius, who was a freedman’s son, w ns elected a 
cuiulo edilo Iii his foimer post he had become familiar with 
the forms of Homan law, the knowledge of winch had boon 
always jealously guarded by the old patiacian houses ns their 
own special ciaft and mysteiy The^o forms Flavius now 
published to the w oild, togethei with a legal calendar, and m 
s o doing lie sti uck one moi o blow at t l i ejn st_waiuug_pmulcgos 
( iLtliC-.old.raas.toci;ic\ 

In D C 300, the tribune Ogulnms earned a measmo by 
which the pontifical and auguial ofhees weie thrown open to 
plebeian candidates , and thus tho conti ol of the national re- 
ligion, as well as the technical Icnowledge of the lnw, was 
sunenderod to the whole body of citizens, and no longer con- 
fined to a particular class Notw ithstnnding theso numerous 
concessions to the popular party, the power of the patriciate 
died hard, and the e mbers of the long conflict contmuyd 
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smoulder Ib-b c 2S7, after the conclusion of t! c thud Sam- 
mte wav, we lieai once moie .of t lie. lower class being oppies=ed 
by tlie burden of debt, of disputes. about, am agrarian Jaw,.and 
e\ on .of a g e ceaaoxuof-~tlie,L'3XQniODS jtod.be JAmculum Most 
jikeh the qnariel in this case referred to the division of the 
conqueied lands in Campania It was composed by Hortemius, 
who was appointed dictator for tbe purpose , and, as usual, it 
resulted in a complete victory for tbe commons Tbe l c 4 f,i 
XTorten snan law gstablisbed tbe government of Home 11 c 287 

Qn_ a ^thoroughly. ..democratic footing Nothing now lemained 
to tbe comitia of tbe centunes but the election of tbe consuls, 
pnetors, and censors All tbe other magistrates were elected 
bj tbe comitia of tbe tribes, where birth and wealth bad no 
privilege and onlj beads were counted Tbe entire leg islative 
power, and ci en tbe decision of such questions as peace or war, 
fell into. thediauds ot the- democratic assembly 

To return to tbe external bistoi % In-ico -.209 dhe third! 


Hanmite ,w ar broke-out, and it continued down to B.C , 200, 
We now find tbe Sammtes allied with tbe Gauls and tbe 
Etruscans against Home, and tbe legions of tbe lepnbhc have 
to march to the north, to tbe south, and to tbe ea«t, in quest of 
these ubiquitous enemies Tbe Roman annals report another 
long senes of martial exploits, intones, and triumphs It will 
suthce to specify one gieat battle, that of Sentinum, L c 4 ,•) 
in winch, almost foi tbe firet time, tbe Homans B c 
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inflicted a swore defeat on the- Gauls -in tbe open-held Q 
Fabius Maximus was again tbe leader of the Romans, but tbe 
chief honour of the dax was due to bis plebeian colleague, 
Deems. Mils, who, emulating the self-devotion of bis fattier m 
tbe battle of Vesuvius, gallantly plunged into the ranks of the 
enemy, and retrieved tbe fortune of the da\ b) bis nobV 
sacrifice Livv’s account of tins battle is full of picturesque 
details, to which, however, we cannot in general give much 
credit In particular, bis mention of tbe Gauls using scythed 
chrnots is auspicious On no olhei occasion do we heai of 
these machines as being used bv tbe Gauls of Italj, aud it 
c eems far more piobable that Livy has borrowed them from 
Cm sar's authentic account of tbe battles with tbe Belgian 
Gauls on tbe Him e end m Britain, m which they undoubted^ 
plaved a conspicuous part Another incident winch throws 
suspicion on the accuracy of Livv’s narrative is tbe tact that 
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tlic tomb of 01 e of his heroes, L Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, 
still ousts, and tho insciiption on it, w Inch is well pieserved, 
mtihes no mention of those exploits ou whcli Lny lays tho 
greatest stiess, while it lecords othois which me lightly , if at 
all, refened to by tho lnstoim 

The y car n c 200 rnaiLs the close of tho long conflict with 
Snmiiium Aftei a last crushing defeat, the gallant Snmnitivy v 
cine f, ^ontins^ Tele si m i s, _w a s led captncjo Itome, aud- cruelly** 
put to death in rorenge for the disgince he had inflicted on the 
legions c o long befoie at tho Cfludino Foils 

Latium_and .Campania, the connliy of the Sabines and of _ 
the Sammtes, weie all now fully subjected jo tho dominion .ofC*,) 
Itoiuc But nortliw aid the Etruscnns wee still hostile, and 
the Gauls soon recoieied then courage after tho defeat of 
Sontinuni To tho south the Cheek population of the coasts 
weie leagued with the liatno Lucamans and Bruttinns and the 


rfurvnors of the Sannuto jeoplo against the conquenng city 
Tnrentum stood at the bend of this loose arm, which was too 
feeblo to cause any disquietude at Tome On the bolder o r tho 
Apennines tho case was dilleient Anetiuni, by Us fidelity 
to Rome, drew on it«olf the attacks of other Etruscan foices, 
aided hi the restless Gauls The Senones too, the same Gaulish 
tribe which had sacked Romo a century before, now ciossed 
the Apennines in force The puctoi Melellus, who opposed 
i c ion, them, was left dead upon the field, with seven tu- 
nc 28 j bunes and 13,000 legionaries Fresh eflbrls nad to 
be made fl^he consul Dokabclla, nd\ anting thiougli Picenum, 
attacked tho Gauls in tluTrun , and m aged their settlements , 
while his colleague confronted their amiv , and defeated them. 
in_a great battle on tho shoies of tho same Yndimonian lake 
which had witnessed a former triumph of Roman aalour 
The Gnuls now made teims, and tho lingering hostility of tho 
Etiuscnns was crushed by Ooruncamus m tho concluding vic- 
tory at Yul sinn 

Meanwhile the w ar progress d m the south The Greek 
city of Xhunum implored the succour of the repubhc against 
the banditti of Lucamn Not without difficulty, Fabncms 
succeeded in laising the siege, and a Roman garrison was le r t 
in charge of tho city The booty acquired m this campaign 
was enormous Not only the tieasmy, but the individual 
soldieis were enriched, and a fatal J] ) i rsJL&£_pl u njJerjw a s __ gene- 
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„ratcd which soon turned tlie aimies of Rome into an organised 
instrument of spoliation The uch cities of Magna Gi.ecm 
became alarmed, and Tarentum, the wealthiest, the mo 3 t 
luxuiions, and unfortunately the least warlike of them all, 
determined to stand on hei defence, 01 lather to trust hei de- 
fence to foreign aimhaues 
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Tin champion, undei wlio se.piotecfiQ-iJ , 1 e Taientmes,xlnr(-d to 
lime , t’ e hostility ot Rome, v ns .Pwilius, Jang of Efims, a 
cousin of Alexander the Great, and nephew to Alexandoi the 
Epilate, whose descent upon Italy tlmty y euis hefoie has been 
already mentioned Inspired by bis cousin’s tiiiimpbantcaieer 
m the East, he doubtless di earned of subduing a similar empiie 
in the West Beyond the Gieelc settlements of Tventum and 
Chotona m Itah ,lay the feili’e plains of Campania and Latium, 
and the cities of Etuun, the Fgvpt of the West, renowned foi 
then wealth and their artistic ti ensures Beyond Sicily lay 
the dominion of Caithage, whose commercial activity enabled 
her to rival the splendour of Tyre Ileio wane prizes enough 
to tempt ajbold adventuiei , but Rome, little luiowm and leas 
heeded by the Greehs, had to be reckoned wuth and the event 
pioved that she was destined to oe not their subject but their 
mustei 

Not long aftei_ the occupation of Thiun, a Roman fleet, 
endeavoumig to intiule into the haiboui ot Taientum, was 
jluyeu ofl with senousloss by tlieTiuenlme navv Negotia- 
tions followed, and an embassy headed by Rosiunuus was sent 
to demand satisfaction for the injury lie w as grossly insulted, 
and his toga befouled by a wretched bufloon Jiolding_iijpbis 
ilrc gs before the niocln ii!rfIaientnies.ilIhis-£tam.L£aid he^shall 'J/ 
be washed, out^in_y our_bloodJd Returning to Rome he dis- 
played the deflled garment m the senate bouse but though 
the oflended dignity of Rome clearly demanded a declaration 
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The War with Pyi i hus 

of -war, the senate hesitated foi some days In fact the posi- 
tion of Tnrentum was naturally so strong, that its captuie 
would he no eas} matter The Roman senate could not see 
their waj to achieve that object, evcept by the aid of then 
friends within tie hostile walls, and the nobles of Taientum 
were not indisposed to betraj the city into then hands AVhen 
therefore the consul gEtuiInis-J3atbuIa advanced with an arm} 
into the Taientineterntory,he still oileied the same tei ms of peace 
as had been proposed by Postumius These olleis rreio indeed 
on the point of being agieed to, r\ hen the armal of Qnien s,Jhe 
confidential mnnstei ot Pynhus, with pi onuses ot his masters 
support, upset the scheme,^ In tlie spimg of n c 280, Pyrrhus 
arrived with Ins army, consisting of 25,000 hoise and foot 
soldiers, and ,-tv. enty elephants He at once assumed the 
mastery or er the lazy and dissolute mob who had sought his 
piotection, and they were not long in wearying of his authonty 
Moieoier, the aid winch he had been led to evpect fiom the' 
native Italian states was not foithconnng, and he had no 
choice but to accept the challenge of the Roman general The 
arnuos met atlleniclga, on the hauls of theJSuis, and thanks’ 
to lus elephants, and to the confusion pi educed bj them among 
the Roman ranis, Pynhus remained the nctoi But though 
the beaten arm} lost 15,000 men, the conqueiois left 13,000 on 
the field and such a loss they could reir ill afford Wel l 
might Pynhus evclaim flint. ‘such another nctoi} would be 
v orso than a defeat Still, he was now in a better position to 
ofiei terms such as the Romans might accept He demanded 
only security for his Italian allies, and consented to leturn him- 
self across the sea j 

\ jQjngas, v hose eloquence was fortified with nch presents 
for tbe senators and then wires, com eyed these ofiei s to 1 
Rome Cineas was amazed to find his gold leturned uj on lus 
hands, and his proposals of peace proudl} declined Onjns; 
return ho described the Roman senate as an assembly of lings/ 
and Jus account of the snnple graudeui of. the Roman people 
was a ery discouraging to the lm adei 

The Romans tool a special pride in lecountmg the incidents 
of this war, in which tlieir valour, their constancy, and abor e 
all then magnamnut} bathed tbe skill and science of Greek 
cn dilation Iluch no doubt flier coloured and much flier 
imagined, but the picture diarru by them of tbe national 
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character 1ms lned, and has encircled^ the name ofjlome^yyith 
,a halo of, cndunng gloi x. '’T'nbncius is lememheied for liis 
cool selt-possossion w hen the minder tried to terrify him into 
dishonourable tenus by the close neighbourhood of his monstrous 
elephants, and for the yiteguty which lesisted all attempts to 
bribe luni Indeed so great was tbe admiration and confidence 
inspired by this spmt, superior both to fear and interest, that 
Py rrhus allow ed his pi isoner3 to visit Pome on parole to cele- 
brate tin Saturnalia, and they all kept their xxord and leturned 
into captiv lty to a man This indulgence, said another stoiy, w as 
granted in return for the generosity of the senate in disclosing 
to then enemy the treacheiy of his physician, who had oflered to 
poison him When the tix o nimies again met in battle, a Deems 
announced that he would imitate the example of his glorious 
ancestors by dexotmg himself to death for the success of the 
Homan arms Pxnlius tlneatened to put linn to death, if taken, 
asjpsorcerei in league with infciirdpoweiap But this threat did 
not deter Imh, and Ins self-dexotion was not unrewaided The j /. 
yictoiy .indeed 1 cammed ,x\ ith Puilms, but, as befoio, it was not *> 
less , diaas.ti.o.u \ t,ian ..a,. defeat He now found Ins position in * 
Italy untenable, and leaung only a garrison in the citadel of 
Tarentum, he betook himself to Sicily to aid the Greeks m that 
island agamst the Cutlinginians There had been treaties of 
jam lty and co limoict lietw eon Pome and Carthage, and the latter 
now proposed an alliance against their common enemy Pome 
stiffly refused, and during the three x cars that Pyirhus was 
engaged in Sicily, the legions leduced his allies on the conti- 
nent /.In js.c Jl7o iio letuined.to Ilalv, and this time marched 
tow aids Pome jtiC ar. ; ^.nexenium ho fell in with the army*, 
of Manuis^ Curius'stiongly posted on high ground Pyrrhus 
rashly tried to stoi in the Poman camp, hut he was repulsed!/ 
and his army cut to pieces , ex en the elephants were turned to 
lus disadvantage, as the Romans had now learned to scare these 
JinU s .. of - Luc an ia (.as they dennxely called them) xwtli fiery 
missiles ) 

(. Ex rrhus ietuined.ni utter discomfiture to his own countrv, 
and soap after perished in an obscure combat at Algos He 
* deft a strong garrison in the citadel of Tarentum, and it was not 
„ {till thiee xeais latei, n c 2 72, that ! ihe j £iirreuder of tliis force /j 
nnd_.of_.tlie Tarentino fleet, gave to the Romans a complete 
*. mastery over the South of Italy " , 
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Ys Talk of Italian ? aces m geographical order from lorlh to South 


Gnuls 



Ftruscins 
Sabines 
Sammtes 
- Lucamnns 
Apulians 
.Bruttians 
Latins 
Volscians 
Auntneans 


In tlic plains of the To, -rad in Unibnn, on tho 
Adnntic const 
F truriti propel 

(ibqiinns, Marsi, Peligm, Rntuli ) 

- Central ridges and \ alley s of the Apennines 


) Plains of Latinm and lull country of Northern 
I Camp nun 


Greek cities of Magna Grccia 

Tarentnm, Croton, Sjbnns, Locn, Timm, Rhcgium 
Greek cities of Campania 

Cunix, Palxpolis, Ncapolis, Piestum 


CHAPTER XVI 

's/jUT IE01LVN SlSXElC^pr.COJ.pNIS_VTION 

In tlie lealm of nature it is found that tlie vigour and vitality 
of a plant ate proportionate to tlie length of tune it has taken 
to urine at matuntv The same pnnciple holds tiue with 
o human institutions Those that grow slow last long 
Greeks undei Alexander effected in ten yeais the con- 
! qncst'of the East But this piuskippjn. empne qiucldy fell to r 
pieces, and the Oriental populations subjected to Hellenic 
syaj neie neycr Ilelleuised ^Tht/ Romans, on the othei hand, 
only accomplished tho subjugation of Italy after a struggle 
'^pf amazing pertinacity, v. Inch lasted 1L0 years j^_but(Rome 
■succeeded m thoroughly Romanising hei conquests, and she 
planted her laws, her lauguage, hei arts, hei political usages ,! 
from end to end of the peninsula "When, as time rolled on, 
she extended hei dominion beyond the sen, the same imma- 
nence aud solidity cliuiacterised hei new conquests, and ey en to 
this day e\ ery country of Western Europe is to a gieat extent 
moulded hj her influence We must now endeavour to set 
forth in what way tlie first important zone of Roman conquest 
was consolidated and organised, so as to produce such great and 
permanent results 
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From earh times the Roman people w ere resident partl\ m 
the cit),and parth in the siiriounding coimli) Under the 
Scrunti constitution there worcfoui urban and twenty -sw ruial 
tribes After the Etruscan nnasiou under Por'Cnn, tlio Agor 
Romanuswas much diminished in extent, and the number of 
rural tribes was leduccd to sixteen One more tribe w as added 
when the Olaudian gens migrated with all its followers to 
Rome, and was recencd into the bodi of citizens Thus wo 
obtain the number of twenti-one, which mri) bo called the 
original tribes As the republic extended the limits of its 
dominion, poitions of the conquered ternton were added to 
the Ager Roinanu«, and tho people settled on th(.«o lands were 
incorporated into now tnbo«, and so grafted into the bod) of 
Roman citizens Between the )ears 3B4-2G1 n c, tweho now 
tribes were formed in this wa) and some a oars later two more 
were added, to include tho population oi the Sabine mountains 

Thus m 2G4 n c wo inn) lecbon tho Roman citizens ns 
onrolled in tlnrti tlnee tribes, and scattered over a tract of 
count!) which included most of Lntium, the southern part of 
Etruiin, tho Volscinn region, and the northern half of Onm- 
pania It will be seeu at once that a great preponderance of 
power la) in tho hands of those citizens w ho belonged to the 
twenty -one original tribes, for it is not libel) that their num- 
bers moio than equalled those of the outl) ing tribes, and )ot 
the) exercised twent)-one lotes against tweho onh of these 
latter Another source of pow er to the urban and suburban 
tribes was tlieiule that a Roman citizen could onh exerciso 
his political pm lieges in the Roman Foium or the Oainpus 
Martins , and it follows from this that those w ho In ed in or 
near to Rome had much more influence on public affairs than 
those who lned at a distance 

The Romans had no idea of representative government A 
citizen who washed to exerciso bis frnnclji_se must come himself ! 
to Rome, and vote m person Roman citizenship, however," 
earned with it other lights besides that of political franchise, 
and was higlilv prized b> its possessors /These were — 1 ''Abso- 
lute autlionty o\er wife and children,- sla\es and chattels , 

2 A guarantee for his peisonal libeity, exemption from stripes,’ 
and from .capital punishment, except b\ the vote of the people 
,m the city, or imdei military authority m the camp, 3 Access 
I to civil honours and employments , 4 The possession of land 
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and goods, subject only to tlie 1 ales of Roman law , 5 Exemp- 
tion fiom all taxes and tributes imposed at discieiion on sub- 
jects ol tho state 

The Roman citizens enrolled in these tbntj -tlnee tubes (at 
a later period, 35), weie the men who had conquered Italy, 
and. iv hen they came to oiganise their conquests they had no 
intention ot sharing then dominion with the subject races 
Rome remained the sovereign head of Italy The Roman 
senate wielded the entue powei of the subject states, and 
though the lattei continued to exeicise self-government to a 
gient extent, yet in their relations withfoieign states they aveie 
simplj at the beck and call of Rome, and had no choice but to 
>obej her ijnUidateft, Tbeie was indeed one class of subjects 
who weic nominally citizens ot the republic ( civ es sine suflra- 
gi q) , but this distinction was one little to be desned, and wrs 
in lealit) a badge ot seuitude The population of certain 
towns, among winch maybe mentioned Cane, Anagnia, and 
Capua, w eic reckoned in the Roman census, and w eie di aught ed 
into the Roman legions Their own laws were superseded, 
and Roman law introduced m then place A Roman prefect 
admimsteied this law and luled ovei them Thus the) boie 
all the hui dens of Roman citizenship, yet they lmd no political 
fianchise, and retained scarcely an) tince of their ancient 
independence Then position was altogether inferior to that 
of the allied or confedeiated states, which occupied the gi eater 
part of the peninsula We must now considoi the condition 
of the allies and of tho colonies 

The. allies were — 1st The Latins, L) which teim must be 
understood those ancient Latin communities, such as Tibui and 
Prameste, which had been allowed to return tbeir old laws and 
institutions They most of them enjoyed the privileges of 
, trade (connnercium), and intej marriage (conuubium), with the' 
citizens of Rome, and also the jus-Latn, which entitled such 
of their citizens as had held the highest local magistracies to 
rise to the dignity of Roman citizenship 1 4 

2nd Tho Etiuscans The cities of Etruna weie allowed 
to maintain a nominal independence, hut the Roman senate 
constantly suppoitei the aristocratic faction m each citv, 
which in turn was steadfastl) devoted to tho Roman 
alliance 

3i d The Sabellian populations, the Sammies, the Lucamans, 
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the \pu 1 n t e Rrut'ians, '"id muni minor tub* *> 'J In -o 
races for tin most part retained t' eir old land 1 *, tluir i>M law-*, 
and tliur o’d usti m of ^ll-i.mcrmi’ent The nidi ixuption 
being that in certain di-diets tract- of xalnible land were 
seized In t* o Ho unn “i lute ind divided among tin colem-ts 
emit out h\ them to gam on the cm queued cmintri <* 

f ill '1 1 o Gn e 1, citie - of I'n mthern tors s which retain* eh 
their o'd (omlition a-* fre c -< il-pou mu jr eoinimiritn ■> though 
linrp and the re, a 1 * m tin cn-- of lareistuin a Homan garn-un 
lias i-tabbslnd in (he* ut idol Men im* their bdehti litmu 
allie * nan nil bound to Home hi ‘■oleum t»un ml-, run breath 
e>f which «5 io had the ponu rnel tin* will t<> pun ah- lilt \ pnid( 
no tuhute 'ihur intfinl gmcimnciil remained almost un- 
alternl in their oi n hand- I’l li_ on* conelit on of tl eir alliance 1 
Men that in ei'o of war tliet niu-t furm-h n fixed quota of, 
troops to light side h «idc with the !!n nnn le r noii*') 1 he Grade 
unntmip chip-* More bound to furni-h •■hi} a to the lionmn fleet 
in-te a*l of troops to the nrnn J he fighting men furnished h\ 
the=o numerous alia 1 * were' not at lir-t oi-gnm-ul in mj inito 
h-fiom, but Mere brigadtd “o to «pe th, Mitli the hgion- of 
Homan eiti/eiH, in «ue h proportion-, that in e ich legion halt 
the infantn and two thirds of the cue \lr\ ml e allie-, the 
remniiide- bong cur n 'oldie- of Home It lemeins to 
consider /the powerful lirtrunu lit In mIi oh Homo bound 
together those sub|eet na'iun*, aid gradualh imhncel llicm 
Mitli her OMii spirit, till at length m law c in langu igo, and 
n iiHli'titio i- tin \ bf'c imp united into one. hod\ poImc .M ith 
lit r elf Tina instrument was col Miration The colonn =* Mere 
dmded into two cV=cs — 1st, Homan cokmes nnd 2nd, Litin 
colonies^/ 

i J he Homan colonics such as Sutuiim, Ye here, Videt wo-o 
feirmed in the earli dais of her success 'lhei con-i-ted of Homan 
citrons, mIio, in e\cb mge for lalnnb'o grants of land, con- 
sented to quit their homes, nnd to found new settlements at a 
distance 'llie> carried Mitli the m nil tlieir nirlits nnd pmilegesp 
ns Homan citizens, and tie lnivs of Home, and if at nin tunc, 
eliancc or bu-iness earned them to the capital, thei Mere as 
fico to xo'e in the assemblies ns if thei had neicr left it At ( 
the same time, in their oum communities, the} Mere organised 
politically on the in odel. of tlio parent stato Then Mere l tiled * 
by tM-o annually elected magistrates, entitled duumvirs, cor- 
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responding to tlio consuls TLey had then own popular 
assembly, and their own senate, their own mi 1 it ary chest , and 
then own aimed foice In all respects their government was 
constituted so as Jo reproduce in munatwi^he polity of Rome 
The cities of Puteoh, Sa 1 ernum, an3~Bu\fentum, may he men- 
tioned as instances of true Roman co’omes, founded at a much 
latei ] enod , 

Aftci the subjugation of Lutmm (b c 33S) it became tho {£? 
usual practice to send out, not Roman but Latin colonies 
These communities consisted mainly of persons who were not 
Romau citizens, aud if am tiue Romans c lose to join them 
tie} were lequned to cast m thur lot complete!} with tl eir 
new comrades, and to foi'cit all nght to rote or to become 
magistrates in Rome They weie, howerei, permitted to 
retain the mom pm ate rights of citizens enumerated above 
In the course of se\ ent\ y ears after the settlement of Latium 
as mam as twenty of these colonies wero established in all 
paits of Italy The pnncipal of these maybe mentioned as 
lollows — , ^ 

Lumia, ^ cnusia, and Biuridusm n, m Apulia, Pregel be, 
Inleramna,iii the Volscian territory oiiilie fiontiei of Sammum , 
Cales and Casa, m Campania , Benm eutum, m the Sunnite 
countis , Anminum, in the Gaulish region on the Adriatic 
const, Narnia, m Umbria Prestum, a mantime colony m 
Lucama Etruria was already sufficiently controlled by the 
old Roman colonics of Sutrunn and Nepe, and so weie the 
/Eqiuaus, the Rutulinus, and the Volscians by similar establish- 
ments at JEsula, at Ardea, and at Autium 

During the long penod of seventy vears covered by the 
Sammte and Tarentine wars, the losses suffered in battle caused 
a creat drain upon the forces of the republic, but, as has been 
shown, the loll of cdizens was lecruited by the admission of 
new tribes at frequent internals On the whole, wo may 
estimate the number of citizens at the end of this period at 
about 280,000, which represents a total population of 1,200,000 
souls Some of the rev colonies were very populous, for 
instance, Lucena is c ai d to Lave hem occupied bv 14,000 men, 
Reneventum by 0,000, Venus a by 20,000 , and their establish- 
ment would ha\e caused a still further heavy dram upon the 
Roman population, but for the timely device of planting these 
new settlements with L n 'in allies who were not citizens 
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Divides tlm tolonn s, there was \it nnnthcr instrument 
adopted In tlio Roman republic to rormolulnte its empire. — tlio 
•prut lice of rond-mnlnng It. Mas in tlm midst of the (mot 
6ti ugirlo with iSimniiiiii (ii e >12) tli it the consol Yppius ron- 
strui ted tlio road fiom Rome to Cnpiu, which hori' Ins mime 
It Mas limit m 1 lto nnv»t Folid fi'-hion, mid pniocl with large 
square stones, some of which even now remain in their plnu s 
Upon such a piueim at the Upon- could innri.li with nil tluir 
l^nggap) with spud and cert tints, in all w fathers nnd m all 
sOjiMiu^ The min* of such n mcausoi communication soon 
huniui' ipparent Within hfls sears the ^ nh-nnn n\ was, 
laid to CoiJmitnn {In A median skirted tlio coa-tof Ltiima, tlio, 
1 liuiiii inn pi nctmtcel the Apt mums to \riinumm, nnd tho< 
J unilmn continued this hue to Placentia ') hi« was hut a hr*t. 
m«t ilinont of the worh, nnd ns the Houmn empire o\pimlid, 
the Roman roads were < nrnul through fJnul to the furthest 
extremities of tspnin nnd Rnglnml But tint were so planned 
as alwats to lead trom the centre to the circumfercm e There 
is an old proaerb which «n\s that all roids led to Romo 
This was once lilernlh true, atuLit It a Q jjf si t purpo'e that 
Borne neglec ted nnd discouraged the crosslines of cotnmumea- 
Uon feht nlwnts jealoush guarded ncr un«t fico intercourse 
between her dm rue pulquet*-, nnd even m the ninttcr of rond- 
limbing she earned out her politic il motto, ‘ Punle otjmpem ’ 
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Fi\r centuries had glap^jd^sinca the foundation of the Roman 
slate two centuries nnd a half since the constitution of the 
republic At the close of this period we see Rome firmh 
established in the position of undisputed nmtiess of all Itnlc 
For a space of more than a hundred a ears next ensuing the 
conquest of the western woild was held in dihnto between the 
Romans and the Onrlhagmiuns Tlio historj of tl at struggle 
is full of inteiest, foi upon its lesult depended the falo of mam 
generations of the human i nee The progress of mnnhind towards 
a higher inornhh nnd an impio\ed cnihsationhung mthe =cnle 
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Carthage was one of many offshoots fiom the Synan city of 
Tyre Along the southern and -western coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea stood a numbei of mai itime colonies planted hy 
Phoenician loveis They -were at fiist independent of each 
othei and of the parent city On land they did little more 
than maintain then restricted temtones against alien and bai- 
barous neiglibouis The sea was their element, and upon it 
tlieir euteiprising spirit led them into distant advcntmes, and 
their genius for commeice rendered them rich and prospeious 
Among these trading communities Oaithage had tahen the 
lead She had united them into one poweiful state, and, at 
the same time, had bi ought under her own settled government 
a large extent of tei ntory stretching cast and west along the 
Afncan shore, and as fai inland as the limit of the desert 
uould penult But her chief resources -were denved from her 
commercial relations -with trading ports on almost every const 
of the Mediterranean The sea was the fiee highway of a 
hundred millions of people, who were kept apart by tho want 
of roads no less than by political jealousies The Carthaginians 
made themselves the common earners of this v ast population 
With the Gieehs, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians, their 
relations v ere strictly commeicial, and foi a long time they 
kept themsohesfiee from political complications with anv other 
people Their trading stations studded the coasts of Afnca, 
Spain, Sardinia, and Corsica They traded with the Phocreans 
of Massilia (Marseilles), and through them with the teeming 
population of Gaul They worked the iron mines of Ilia 
(Elba), the silver muies of the Balearic Isles, and the gold 
mines of Spam They trade<lywith the Britons for tin, and 
sailed ns far as JutlancFin quest of amber "Wberev er they 
found it necessary, they piotected their establishments by forts, 
■winch they manned with hired soldiers These mercenary 
forces consisted of Libyans and Moms from Africa, of Spaniards, 
of Gauls, of Greeks, and men of Italians They -were highly 
paid and thur inmilies "w ell cared for, by which means they 
-were attached to the service, and when sent abroad, left always 
hostages behind them Their officers were the young scions of 
that proud and w ealthy nnslocracv which for centuries mam- 
laiued its hold on the government of Carthage, and whose 
powci was never shaken by a bieath of revolution 

The wealth and feebleness of the Greek settlements m Sicilv 
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firsttempted tlio Cai tlngimans to cnteitnin tIiouplita.pf£StaWisli- 
mg aTorergn'emp! fa, lui djtln s false step ev entually led to their 
rum Romo and Carthage had long’been w etching one another 
wRlf jealousy, each, perhaps afiaid to provoke the resentment 
of the other The attack of Pyiihus on tho Romans seemed to 
ofler a favourable opportunity to tho Carthaginians They 
seized it and obtained a footing m the island, but m so doing 
they gav o proof of an ambition vs Inch the Romans would not 
tolerate so near their own borders Rome was quickly on the 
alert to arrest the schemes of her rival, and to pio'ect tho 
victims whom sho had preuiatuioly qumacad^ 

Before entering upon tho particulars of tfie gieat stiuggle 
between Rome and Carthage, it w ill bo w ell to remind the 
render that fiom this epoch we obtain for the fust time tho 
guidance of an historian of good faith, vv ho lived near onougk 
in time to tho events which he relates to have the means of 
verifying them with some accuracy ^Pqlyjim/, our chiof autho- 
rity' for the incidents of the Punic wars, was born within fifty 
years of then commencement, and enjoyed fiequent oppor- 
tunities of communicating vv lth many of the chiof actors in them 
He w r as an educated Greek wntci, who knew the difference 
between faithful historical w nfing and the meio collecting of 
legendary tales lie was accustomed to seek and to sift the 
evidence upon which ho founded his nanative he was also 
truthful and impartial, and what he tells us of his own know- 
ledge we may confidently accept as a fact Moreover, he passed 
many years as a hostage at Rome, and lus intimacy with the 
y ounger Scipio procured him access to the official documents 
of an earlier time His history was probably written about a 
century after the beginning of tho fust Punic wai 
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Fame reports of Pyrihus that on quitting the shores of Sicily 
he exclaimed, ‘ What an arena do we leave for the Carthaginians 
and the Romans to contend on 1 ’ The struggle for the dominion 
•f the trilateral island was m tiuth imminent between these 
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two poweis, and within the island laj two othei poweis, 
neither of them stiong enough to stand alone, and therefore 
both of them under the necessity of choosing with w Inch of 
the two gieater combatants it would seive 

The Giecnn colonies of Messana, ^Syracuse, C.it.ana, Rgesta,. 
l^uormus, and Iahbieum, fonned a loose fedeiation which had 
foi centimes contiolled the island, hut which had non neither 
the strength noi the nei ve to defend itself against a poweiful 
external onemj Then nches and luxury presented many 
objects of cupidity to a strangei, and the Carthaginians had 
long been assailing and undennimng tl eir posrtion by intrigue 
even 11101c than by force Then lecouise to Piirhus foi aid 
brought the Romans into the field, and placed them between] 
two flies Besides the Gieeks there weie Italians m Sicih, 
bands of mereenarj soldiers who had thiust themsehes into 
somo of the stiong places on the coast One of these, a tioop 
of MamcUmcs from Bvuttnnn, had sewed upon the citadel ot 
Messana, the most impoitant phace in all Sicih ns the poit of 
passage fiom Galabna The Romans had shortly befoie oiei- 
coiuo and destroyed just such a baud of adientuiers who hid 
occupied Rhegium, 011 the opposite slice 

Tliej wore now invited In the Mamei tines to take the con- 
traiy part, aud suppoit these ImgaiuLs in their lawless occupa 7 ; 
tion_ of Messana The senate hesitated to adopt a policj so 
'fldg fftnt h inconsistent But the assemblj of the tribes a oted 
in ftnoui of their new cbents no tnbune opposed his veto, and 
the senate, perhaps not unw llliugly, consented Rome w as w ell 
aw are that if she wished to conquei Sicih , Messana was the 
vorj key of the position , the most convenient place m the 
whole island for landing her troops It was decreed that a 
mihtaTj force should be sent to the assistance of hC inn, 
the Mamei lines, who were then threatened bj Ilmvo. nc - G! 
hmg-of.. Syracuse, and little leassuied bi tbe tieacherous over- 
tuies of tbe Carthaginians to secure them against him 

One of tbe tribunes, (p Claudius^ ciossed oier in a small 
boat, and conveyed the assurance of assistance to follow , but 
the Caithiginmn and Sjiacusan fleets held command of the 
sea, and the Romans, being deficient in naial force, w ere liaiSed. 
in their attempts to cio«s TLannu,.tha Carfhngnjmn admiral, 
boastfully declared that he would no longer sutler them to 
medd’e with the sea e\en so much as to wash then hands in 
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it The treachery of some of the Manici tints Ind deluded 
tho citadel into his hands, and lie incautiously came down fiom 
his stionghold to ni range tenus of peace with the tribune 
Claudius Tho latter juuLaciaush. seized his poison, and lief 
engaged to sunender the citadel as tho price of his release A 
band of Romans was admitted, and fiom that moment Alessana 
passed undei the dominion of Romo The. Oartliagimans 
punished tlieir commandei by death on the cross, and massacred 
all the Italian mercenaries m then tinny foi feai of another 
betraj al They also laid siege to the town, but failed to pica ent 
the Romans fiom can) mg ovei sufficient tioops to maintain 
their position tlieie At last the consuls, having collected 
35,000 men on Sicilian ground, weie enabled to attack and 
disperse the besieging foicos, and in the course of the following 
rear as man) as sixty-seitn cities fell into then bauds The 
Caitliagmians 10 tried to Africa, and Ilitro of S)iacuso, dis- 
mayed at the success of the Romans, hastened to malm peace 
with them His country thus escaped the ra\ age.3 of year, and 
the Romans profited largel) bj his alliance, dmmg fiom him 
ample supplies loi then aimv 

In bc ^02, the consuls attacked Agrigentm n. wheie the 
Carthaginian Hannibal was stationed w ith a small foico of 
meicenanes, and it was only aftei a sec en months’ siege, and a 
bloody victory oier a reheying army, that the) captured it 
The Carthaginians wore non falling slioil of mone), and their 
meicenanes clamommg for their pay caused them much alarm 
/On one occasion the) beti i) ed 4,000 of these Gaulish soldiers 
^'jmto a Roman tun] llisca.de simply to be nd of them Tho 
i, Romans pioudl) renniked that their soldiers, though also in 
j 1 an ears of pay, fought lo)ally for then countr) and their 
standaids At the end of the thud )eai of the wai, Rome 
had loft to Caithnge no moie than a feu maritime ports in the 
island, Ijit.at sea Caithnge was still supreme, her nay yrai aged, 
some of the coasts of Ital) and thieatened all, and was often 
able to harass the Roman armies by intercepting the supplies 
destined for them It seems. that nt this time the Romans 
yveie not only destitute of .war, inssels, but devoid also of The 
knowledge required for then consti action It was not till 
chance threw upon the coasts of Lntium a Caithagiman quip* 
' ' -qutiiass-that the) obtained a model upon w hich to w oik Then, 
indeed, the actint) displayed b) the republic was marvellous 
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In the short space of Iw o months, foiestsweie cut down, limbers 
E.vwn, and not fewei than a hundied "■alleys of laige size and 
adequate sohdity constnicted 'While the ships weie building, 
thousands of landsmen fiom the inland towns and villages of 
Italy , and nrolotanans of the lowest class fiom home, weie set ‘ 
to woik to piactise rowing upon benches on the diy land 
These hastily trained . le\ies weie no match, 111 miuUeol , 
inancou uing tor the stalled maimeis ot Oaithage, the } 7 we of 
there'oie insti ucted to grapple an d boaid the enemy rathei 
than to attempt to outsail him 01 to charge him with the beaks 
of then aessels I'oi ibis pmpose tlie\ weic piouded with 
solid frames of tnnbei, which wue to he diopped upon his deck 
and used as diaw budges, so that the contest might be decided 
b} a liand-to-haud encountei between the crew s The lesult 
of, those tactic s, was, that 111 the hist gieat natal engagement 
between the two mals, the Oaithagimaus weie oieipoweied 
and chased to Saidima, with the loss of half then u c 101, 
fleet and many thousands of lolled and wounded nc .jjo 
Then leadei, on landing, was seized and enured by Ins own 
merceuanes gmc ] USAS. J&P - 3 if , the first natal 
triumph of the Romans, bnlliant m itself, and an encouraging 
dliSSago of then success m the fuluie From that time foi- 
waid, the Romans uevei feaied to meet the Caithagnians at 
sea, though the foitune of war was lit no means lmmiably on 
their sido, the balance ot ncton being held pietty et enly between 
the two nations Meanwhile the exultation at Rome was 
unbounded A tmunpli was voted to the admnal l^iulius , a 
column was creeled m tbeFoium to commemorate his aclnete- 
nient , and it was decieed that he should neter go thiougli the 
city at night without a piocession,of toich-beaieistoallumuiata- 
1 ns passage ( 

So completo was the victort that the Romans could afford 
to dnicle then foues, and while one portion was sent to 
completo the destruction of the enemy’s fleet and to commence 
the conquest of Saulima and Corsica, the other w as directed 
upon Sicil\ to prosecute the war theie T 1 is force only 
escaped a great di«a-der tluough the gallantry of the tiibuiie 
Calpuiniii-, who covoiod then leRoat fiom an ambuscade by 
the s icnhce of hunselt and a biai 0 band of 300 followers 

The war continued in Sicily without decided success on 
either side, till at length the Caithaginians were dmpu to the 
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•western cxticmilj of the island, where the} foilificd themselies 
ctrongl} m Jhop anuni.aiid JLilyhieum 

An enormous niniament w ns now fitted out hr Rome, and 
sent, under the command of MnVfHu s A uko and Vidius Eognhjg, 
to attach Carthnge itso’f Hus anas of *130 a easels, 100,000 
sailors, and 10,000 legionaries, was encounterel oil tho southern 
coast of Sicily b\ an equal, if not =upuioi, foice The Cartha- 
ginians weic w ousted, and lost more than lOOof Ihurslups, tho 
lemainder escaping to \fncn, whithci the} wore hotl\_p\irFued 
In the nctoiious Romans It 1 -- dilhcult to attach credit to tho 
number? here stated, as thc\ are lire times ns gieat ns those 
engaged at Trafalgai 


(I 


Afiica had long been to the Romans n lend of monsters 
nnd nnng nar\ terrors O i landing upon its shores the} wero 
much claimed, and hesitated to nchancc, thus gmng tunc to 
the Oai thagimans to piepnie their defence One stoi} popular 
at Rome asset ted that the mending nun\ was detained on tho 
banhs of the mei Bagrada bs the .ymgjnpip^bi.. ith ot n might! 
cel pent J 30 feet long Aftei secnrnig his menus of snpph and 
letunt, Regains did adinneo, and do r oatid tho cneni} m nuous 
encounters, captuung main pneoners aud a last amount of 
plunder 'The seunto, elated nnd o\ ci-confidcnt at his success, 
thon , 'ix:called his colleague and onc-lialCof theJegions ' A\ it h 
his diminished forco Regulus succeeded m talnng-Tiuies, Jailing 
and enptuung manjjliousands of his opponents But now tho I s 
Carthaginians called to their aid Jamthippus, a .Spartan geneinl 
of great skill aud coinage Undei Ins command, and aided, 
ns the Romans declared, b} a might} host of elephants, they 
inflicted a great defeat upon tho ini aders J2arthage_w jia ed, 

L . c 40 a, ii nndJIegulus nnd a large pni t of Jus arm} made pri- , 
nc 8ohois__ .The stor} of Regulus is too picture -quo and 
too well Known to ho passed o\er in sder.ee, bower er good 
leasous there mai bo foi doubting tho tiuth of it 

It is related that five r r ears after Jus,- caplin o the Caithn-I 
gimans, being anxious to aiiango terms of peace nnd nn ox.-; 
change of pnsoneis, despatched an embnss} to Romo to ne- 
gotiate AA ith it the} sent Regulus, w bom the} bourd on 
par ol e to letuin to captmt} if then offers weie l ejected The, 
senate was well inclined to accept the proposed teims, but, to 
the surprise and ndmnntion of all, Regulus exhoited them not 
\ to do so, because he thought such a course w ould be to the 
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adyantagc of Caitkage Resisting the entieaties of Ins friends, 
lie lefused to hieah his paiole , he lefused eyen to enter the 
at), 01 to yisit his "wife and childien Fixing his e)es sternly 
on the giound, he took Ins way hack into captinty, and the 
Carthaginians, unmoyed hv his biave and honoiuahle conduct, 
wreaked their jenggance upon him hy a senes of hoinkle toi- 
Vuies 5 w Inch, ended only with lus death The story pi oceeds 
toio’ate how two noble Caathagimans weie handed oyei to 
the widow of Regulus, who toitured them to death with a 
baibanty quite equal to that In which hei hushaud had penshed 
It is not mciedible that the Oaithagimans, who were gnen to 
human sacnfices and otliei blood) lites, may have been guilty 
at times of gieat ciuelt) to then Roman pnsoneis, but this 
pniticulnr sloiy is not suppoited by the eudence of the most 
trustwoitli) historians^ 

The Romans wane deepl) moyed by the defeat of their 
Afncan expedition, and, despite another naval yictoiy, they 
recalled the lemons to Ital) Presently .aftei, they suffered 
anothei gieat disastei, when 270 of their ships were dashed to 
’piecos_ja .a__sto in ..on the .Sicilian, coast Carthage, taking 
courage from her mals mis 'bi tune, despatched a new fleet 
with a new aim) and 140 elephants to recommence the wai m 
Sicil\ But the sei ale w as diligent also, and in the course of 
tlnee months the consuls, one of whom was Cn -Cornelius 
Scipio, embaihed with then legions on a fieslil) constiucted 
fleet of 220 galleys, and, appealing imexpectedl) before Pa- 
noimus, succeeded m reducing that impoitant cit) In the 
next ) cai the Roman fleet made a plundering expedition to 
the Afncan coast, and on its letuin wrs again shattered b) a 
tempest oil the coast ol Lucama Discouraged by these re- 
pented losses at sea, the c enate detenmi ed to maintain only 


such a fleet as would suffice to piotect the shores of Ital) and 
the communications y\ilh the anuv in Sicily The legions 
qunitered t’leie seem to hay e felt tbemsely es abandoned , and 
it was only by the seyerest measure^ that discipline could 
he cnfoiced among them hen, hoyyeyer, the Carthaginian 
iln'diylnl yenluied to attack them in Panqjanus, they fought 
wnh then wonted brayei) under the command of Qfccikus 
Metejlvn The Afncan elephants were put to flight, uc 50 ^ 
and earned confusion among the Civthngiman host , 
while the Romans, attacking them m ilauk, completely routed 
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them A hundred elephants, eaptmed mid convened to Rome, 
weie evposed to be hunted by the populace in the circus, and 
the Romans at last made up then minds that these monsters 
•were notiealli foimidahle adieisnnes 

This signal defeat disposed the C op t lng) oj an ajtovju sin tor 
peace, and led toRIie despatch ot that embassy, already-men- 
1 1 oh eTT,~o fwTn cim eg ulus foTnred-pai to- — 

Flailing in tins attempt, andjieing too exhausted to con- 
tinue the struggle in the open he’d, the Cnitlingimnns retired 
_totlieir forti esses of Lilybaeum and Drepanum, at the western 
e\ticmit\ of the island In the autumn ot the j ear 250 it c 
the Romans undertook the siege of Lilyhreum with an immense 
ilcet and armv Tor man) months the attack was cai ned on 
with all the engineenng deuces known to the ancients, hut 
the defence was spnted and successlul The Caithagiman 
fleet, too, pioied its supenont) at sea, nnd sailed m unmolested 
to reliei e the helangufiifid fortiess At length, despairing of 
success, the Romans converted the attack into a blockade, 
which, however uieflectual, was maintained till the teimmntion 
of the wai nine yeais Intel when the jfaco was at last ceded 
to Rome uudei the conditions of peace In SdOjB c „the consul 
Claudius was sent to the seat of wai with supplies and re- 
mfoi cements Soon after his aimal he sought out the Car- 
thaginian fleet, which was moored in the neighbouring poit of 
Drepanum , hut he was ensilv ^Ll4manoiiU-red h) Adherbal, 
the Punic admiral, and of Ins fleet of 210 ships only 30 escaped 
Twont) thousand Roman legionaues weie made pnsoners, and 
many more permlied in the battle oi by di owning Such, ft 
defeat had not been mfieied In Rome since the dat of the 

ilfm 

It is noteworthy that the Romans chose to al tribute this 
disaster to the impieti of their commandei A ston was told, 
and repeated in more enlightened times, to the efiect that on 
the morning of the battle of Drepanum, when the omens were 
consulted, Claudius was mfoimed that the sacied chickens 
refused to eat ‘ Let them dunk,’ he profaneh evchrmed, and, 
cistiug tl ern into the c ea, he ad\anced io"m<?st the destruction 
with which the gods did not delnv to pum«h his wicl edness 

About the same time his colleague Tunius, while lending 
a convov of provision ships to the relief of the besiegers at 
LVhbseum, suffered shipwreck off Camanna, and 800 shiploads 
a provisions w eTlt'to the bottom " 
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Duung- tlie six: yeais that followed the Romans made no 
rtlempt to rccovei the ompiio of the sea The Caitliagiman 
H annl cai, sin named Jlaicas, 01 the lightning loved the si £h- 
unopposed, and led his meicenanes on plundeuug expeditions 
all along the coasts of Sicily and Southern It'll} Aftei a 
while the Caitliagiman fleets i elm ned to the peaceful w ays of 
commeice, and then, m n c 242, the senate seized the oppor- 
tunity constiucted and equipped a fleet of 200 galle}s, and 
sent it, under the command of Lutqtm s Cntulus, to challenge 
the enom} oil Ihepanuin Hero he lemainecl piactising his 
ciews and his pilot s ioi neaily a }cai, and_at Jength, in the 
spring of B c 241, lie encountered the enemy oil the Agates 
Jggphe, and won a splendid uctoiy o\er them This victoiy 
decided the wai Caithage was exhausted, and obliged to sue 
for peace /The long-contested fortresses of Lilybmuni and 
Diepauum wore ceded at last to Rome, hut Ilnnulcar and his 1 
brave gainson weie allowed to maich out with the honouis of 
vvaiN Oaithnge also undoi took to respect the independence of ^ 
Hieio and the othei Gieehs in Sicily, togne up all that she 
had acquired in that island, Jo lestoreJier pnsoneis, and to pay 
to Rome a cousidei able indemnity So ended the first Runic 
war, after a struggle of twenty-foui yeais’ duiation rc 57 ^ 
Tlio losses on both sides had been enoimous , those 11 c -' n 
of Romo weie the heaviest But at the cost of the=e sacrifices 
she had established her position as a great naval powei, and 
had made her arm felt far bey ond the limits of Italy Her 
bravery, her slnll, and her fortitude thus tried and ap- 
proved, seemed to marh hei out alieady for the conquest of 
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CHARTER XIX 

ROMAN CON Q 1J IIS TS IN TI1E CISALPINE AND IN THE ISLANDS 
CARTHAGINIAN CONQUESTS IN SPAIN 

It may seem sui prising that, throughout the long and exhausting 
contest -|ust described, the Roman slate w as nev er once attached, 
or eveu haiassed, by the manv Italian tubes whom she had but 
lately depmed of their independence This immunity was, how- 
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ever, the fluit of liei own good policy The conquered nations 
of Italy soon liegan to feel the immense adv antage of living at 
pence among themselv es ns members of one great confederation 
Moreover, the enterprising and wailike spirits among them 
found an ample outlet foi their martial energy m the ranks of 
the Homan legions Ilere they were admitted to light ns allies 
side by side with their conqueiors, and to share not onlj the 
priva tions, but also the pnv, the plunder, and the honouis of 
the lepubkean soldieis Liudei such conditions their sjin- 
pathies were soon stionglv enlisted in the cause of Home It 
wasfai otherwise with Carthage No bond of union existed 
between the gieat commeicial city and hei allies and meice- 
nar es, but the pay w hich she offered or the fear which she 
inspired Defeated and bankrupt as she was at the end of the 
first Punic war, she soon had to lace still sterner troubles 

The mercenaries returning fiom Sicily found that their 
wages, long over due, could not be paid They mutinied 
wholesale, and we e quickly joined bj 70,000 Libvans and 
Numidians All Noitb Afuea was in a bl we, and Oailhnge 
must bestir herself if she w ould escape destruction Under the 
guidance of Hanulcar Barcas a new citizen nrmj was enlisted 
and oigamsed, wnth the aid of a few meicouarj battalions who 
remained faithful In the course of three years of cruel and 
homble warfare the using was put down, and Carthage restored 
to her position as queen of Africa But, ns the price of this 
salvation, hei government suffered a great political change 
The popular part) m arms, with Ilamilcai Barcas at its head, 
had retrieved the fortunes of the state They now r claimed a 
voice m its government, and the old anstocrncy had no option 
but to submit to then demands 

The, first Punic war had lasted twenty-foui years, and a 
period of equal length, bating one v ear only, elapsed before the 
two nations came again into collision The intei vnl was ern- 
ploved bj bith of them m largelv extending their dominions 
The .Romans first consolidated Sicilv_.in.to.. a province Such 
was the name applied by them to a conquered legion bevond 
the hmits of Italy , and Sicilj„wos the. first .of the many pro-1 
vmces, which, at a later date, made up the vast extent of- the) 
Romm empire The little kingdom of the Syracusan Iliero" 
was peinntted to letam a nominal independence, and so were 
Messana and some othei cities which had done good semce to 
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the republic In return tlier were required to bmd themselves 
to a strict alliance with Home 

The mnjor part of the island was placed .under the govern- 
ment of a Roman ofiicer, who bore the title of praetor, and the 
natnes were compelled to surrender large tracts of land to^ 
Roman proprietors, and to par a yearly tijhg of com and others 
produce The natives v eie prohibited from having lard They ! 
might «ell, and doubtless mam of them, impoverished In the 
war, were eager to do so hut the purchasers must be Roman' 
In this wav a large portion of this fertile island became the 
piopertv of the conquering race 

' When the revolt of the Carthaginian mercenaries took place 
in’ Africa, a similar outbreak occurred among the troops 
stationed in Sardinia Rome forbade Carthage, In a threat of 
instant w'-r, to interfere She, however, stepped m herself, 
and a „cr some hard fighting reduced that island and Corsica 
to the condition of a conquered province A praetor was ap- 
pointed to administer the government, and the unfortunate 
natives were deported m large numbers and so’d in Ibe slave- 
markets of Rome' 

{ The eastern s’ ores of tlie Adriatic, indented bv winding 
bav= and slieRered bj countless islands, bad loDg been the nest 
of a swarm of pirates, who not onlv destroyed the commerce of 
tho=e seas, hut endangered the Roman temtones on the Adri- 
atic coast These Illyrian buccaneers u nder their queen Tgnta. 
bad of late become over hold Qprcyra bad faken under their 
dominion Not a few Greek cities on the coast bad been 
plundered, and others were threatened with destruction by these 
barbarians In the vear 220 n c Rome determined to put them 
down One campaign sufficed, and not onlv were the Illyrians 
reduced within their proper limits but Corcyrawas added to the 
temtones of the republic, and an alliance, amounting almost to 
a protectorate, wn« concluded with the numerous Greek towns 
a’ong the coa't The people of Ilellas were o\ erjoyed at being 
relieved fro 11 such savage neighbours The Romans were 
baked ns a rice of heroes, nrd solemnlv muted by r c 52 c 
Corinth to take part in the Isthmian grmes, while Bc 
at Athens thev were dechared to be honorary citizens and ad- 
mitted to the Eleusiman mv stenes 

The next great step 111 advance made bv the Roman nower 
was the conquest of the wln’e Gaulish territory between her 
' E 
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own northern frontier and tlie Alps Hitherto her most ad- 
's anced positions had heen Ariminuni on the upper and Luca 
on the lower coast The whole i alley of the Po and the 
noithem slopes of the Apennines were still in the power of her 
long-dreaded enemies the Gauls Most fortunately for Rome, 
during her protracted contest with Carthage these foes had 
heen dmded among themselses 

The Boil and Senones, who were nearest to the Etruscan 
and Umbrian fiontiei, were harassed and pressed upon by the 
poorei tubes of the Cenomnru, the Insubres, aud the Ligurians 
These Gauls now made common cause together, and, aided by 
numerous from beyond the Alps, gathered up their 

strength forafiesh assault upon the wealthy regious of the 
south The Romans were id constei nati on. The Capitol had 
been sti uch bv lightning The Sybilline books, on being con- 
sulted, declaied that danger was to be apprehended from the 
Gauls Superstitious terrors filled the people wntk alarm, and 
these were onl} allay ed hr the harbaious sacrifice of tw o Gauls, 
a man and a woman, and two Greeks, who weie buned alive in 
the centre of the city 

But no efioits w'ere spared ta_war.d _.nff. the., .impending 
Calamity In energy and prudence A ‘Gallic tumult’ was 
proclaimed, and all the citizens were called to arms Legions 
were emolled and sent to the front Ever} 7 city was required 
to strengthen its defences and to lay in stores of arms and 
provisions Above all, the senate, with its usual craft, engaged 
the Cenomam and Veneti to act in the rear of the Gauls and 
threaten then territories if they should renture to advance into 
Ital\ The force of the invaders was thus crippled at the 
outlet, and ther were unable to pour into the Roman territory 
more than 50,000 foot and 20,000 hor c e, a number with which, 
the Romans, with 350,000 men capable of bearing arms, might 
well be able to , cope 

The Gauls, however, advanced undismayed, and pushing 
adroitly b etween tw o opposing armies, crossed the Apennines, 
and descended into the valley of the Arno The first Roman 
force which closed with them was lepulsed, and onlv sated _ 
from destruction by the opportune arm al of a second Eyadiiigf -» 
the pursuit of the combined armies, the Gauls retreated with 
their boott , but unexpectedly found themselves confronted, 
near the mouth of the Arno, by a third Roman arm}, which 

n 2 
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liad just landed it Pisa on ,ts leturn fiom Saidnna Thus 
nc s:s, surrounded, the lmndcis were completely over- 
nc jsc powered One of the consuls, 0 Regulus, fell in the 
battle , the other, /Emilias, pnshed ncio°s the frontier m d 
earned the war into the enemy s eountiy There u, continued 
to rago for three years, as the Gauls fought gallantly in defence 
of their homes 

One of the heioes of tins v ai was .Flannmu s, a leader of the 
popular parti w inch began now-to loan a strong opposition to 
lTfe~rulnig nnstocraer of tho city lie was a fn\ ouiite with 
the people on account of an assignment of lands he had made 
them in tho ncighbouihood of Auminiun Ills opposition to 
tho nobles was eyyfed by the contempt with which he cast 
asidojtho,trnmmels of augury On one occasion the senate, in 
their jealousy , sent letters warning him against an engagement 
because tho omens were nnfavouinble Not till be had louglit 
and won would he open the letters, and then he quietly re- 
marked that it was loo late to act upon them At the end of 
a successful campmgn ho demanded atuunipli, and when the 
senate refused it, the jedple intei fered and decreed linn full 
nc cm, honours by a rote in their assembly Flamimus 
nc 223 secuied for himself more solid and enduring honour, 
ns the builder of tho great Eimiuniaiu^hn , the direct road from 
Pome to tho Gallic frontici near Auniimmi This remained 
foi many centuries the great highway of tho legions from Rome 
to the noith, and by means of it the republic could strike at 
an> moment a sudden blow at her deadliest enemy 

Another heio of this wni, indeed the general under wlioso 

command the conquest oT_ the Cisalpine was edected, was M 

JDlnudius Alarcellus, consul in the y car u c ^22 lie w on a 
brilliant „uctqr\ v ftt Xllastidiimij and, m conjunction with his 
colleague Cnlvns Scipio, cap t m cd Mediolanum (Milnu), the 
most impoitant station of the Gauls beyond the Po But the 
especial gloiy of the gieat Marcellas was derived from Lis 
slaying of the Gaulish Ling Viridomm us in personal combat 
Twice only in the lnstoiy of Romo had such an exploit been 
performed, by Romulus, and by TidlusJTostdnjs Mmcellus, 
for the third and last time in the history of the city, ns leader 
of a Roman army , slew w lth his ow n hand the leader of the 
enemy, and dedicated his niinour, the spolia opium, the prize 
of pnzes, to Jupiter Feiotinis m the Capitol 
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Har cellus gamed a triumph 01 er the Gauls and Germans , 
he was five times consul, and rendered many signal services , 
hut it is for Ins capture and dedication of the spoha opnna that 
Virgil spec. all} celebrates him j 

The. conquest of the Cisalpine was consolidated by earning 
on the military road from Aruninum to the foot of ,th e -AJps, 
and planting colonies at Cremona and Placentia In the fol- 
lowing year the Roman eagles were earned into the peninsula 
of Istm, and access hy land was thereby secured into the re- 
gions beyond the Adriatic The empire of Rome was marching 
onwards with the steps of a giant At the close of the first 
Runic war the Roman senate had declared that they were at 
peace with all the world, and that the temple of Janus should 
he shut "We have seen how that m Sardinia, in Illyria, and 
in Cisalpine Gaul the arms of Rome had been actively em- 
ployed during tbe next twenty y ears , but tbe time lias now- 
come when we must turn our attention once more towards 
the south and west to understand the circumstances which 
were preparing the next and most terrible storm .of war which 
was soon to hurst over the Roman state 

After tbe subjugation of the revolted mercenaries had been 
completed, the v eterau ITamilcar stood at the bead of the Car- 
thaginian state , hut finding himself thjv?fted bv the aristocratic 
faction under the leadership of Ilrnno, he turned Ins energies 
in the direction of Spam, which he undertook to reduce under 
the swav of Carthage Ilispania or Ibera with its fertile soil, 
its nch go’d mines, and its hardy population was a prize 
wortln to he conteste d bv the greatest of nations The con- 
queroi of such a country would secure great store of the pre- 
cious metals, large openings for commerce, and an inexhaustible 
supply of willing and vigorous recruit s 

The Cnrthamman seuate accustomed to regard commerce 
rather than arms as tbe mains tay 0 * tbeir national greatness, 
looked with jealous apprehension on tbe wailike schemes of 
their great captain But Ilaimlcar, hav mg once extorted per- 
mission to w .age bis warfare m Spam, was at no loss to make 
tbe war self-mairtaimng 

By mingling in tbe politics of tbe natives, and taking the 
part of one tribe ngairst another, he advanced his power step 
uy step over large portions of their territory He used the 
booty thus acquired to bribe bis adversaries at home, and pro- 
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babh the mass of his countrymen Mere soon dazzled hj the 
splendour of the results ha obtained lor them "When after 
some a ears of successful aggressions JJnuulcar Mas slam in 
Lusitania, the popular parte in Carthago insisted on the appoint- 
ment of Jus eon-in-lnM, Ilasdntbal, to complete his under- 
tala ngs 

The soldier was succeeded m this care In the statesman 
Tlio Mise polic) of Unsdiulial conciliated tho untie e tubes and 
m on tho confidence of their chiefs IJh influence Mas e\crtod 
to pacifj their yuteshne feuds, and to m gld them into n strong 
nnd united conkdornc> under tho direction of lus own republic 
In tho excellent port of Nom Cnitlmge, or Carthngenn, comc- 
month near to the Punic coast, ho established a stiong base 
foi fiituro operations Tho Homans tooh nlaim, and under a 
threat of immediate Mar, compelled lnm to enter into a.coai- 
jiactjiot to extend lus conquests beyond the line of the Ebro 
Tlioj profc=sed to interfere in the interest of tho Massilinns, 
with whom tlioj had formed an alliance ns a check on the 
Transalpine Gauls Tlioj had also entered into friendly rela- 
tions m lth tho people of jSaguntuni, m-Iio dwelt to the «outli of 
the Ebro Ilaung taken these precautions, nnd appealing to 
tho faith of their treat} Mith Carthage, Minch bound both 
parties mutuall} not to molest c"ch others nliics, tliei aMnitod 
the couise of eiouts Math reucMed conlidonee 
C In the year n c 22 j, Ilasdmlnl penshed by the hand of a 
Gaulish slni e m roienge for tho slnjingof his master rjllio 
armies of Carthage m Spain at onco ^reclaimed Hannibal, 'tlio 
son of Ilnnulcnr, ns their commander This famous general 
was then tMentj-«ix a ears of age His childhood nnd aouth 
had been spent in tho camp, m here ho had learnt the nit of 
Mar fiom his fntliei, and that, of goaemment from his brother- 
in-law Whom- he Mas hut nine years old he Mitnessed tho j 
.solemn sacrifice offered bj lus father Hnniilcnr for the success f 
of the entorpn e Inch ho Mas on tho point of launching 
against Spain At tho clo=e of tho ceremony tho father hade s 
his child do \oto himself to the seruce of his country ha swear- ; 
„ing with his hand op the aljai npicr to he theiiicudoi tho_ 
. Roman s Tho oath was taken, and tho joung Hnnmbal, , 
keenly sensible of it» obligation, chenshed, through all the 
tnals of Ins Ibenan campaigns, the resolution toaicngesome 
day on Rome the shame and injuiios of Carthage In the 
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3 ear 21 0, tw 0 rears alter nanmbal assumed the command an 
Spain, news aimed in Home that he was threatening Sagun- 
tum The consuls, who weie just entering upon the fanal con- 
quest. of Illyria, did not change the destination of their armies, 
hut sent a message to Hannibal lemindmg him ol the treaty, and 
sternly foi bidding him to meddle with the allies of Home 

The young I1010 leplied to the ambassadors m a defiant 
lone, and pioceedcd w ith lus designs against Saguntum The 
inhabitants, lien ed pci haps bj the hope of aid from Rome which 
nei or 1 cached them, made a glonous defence, and when all 
their resouices weie exhausted, penshed amid the ytoiiflugration 
of their city hmdled bj their own despeiation 

The republic of Carthage, an older foundation than that of 
Rome, had advanced a hundred rears beyond its mnl in poli- 
tical derelopmeut The old Punic an=tocrac\ had foi centimes 
ruled the commonwealth with definite aims and consistent 


T 


policy The instrument of then power was the gi eat merce- 
nary airny, and when this collapsed , the conti ol of public 
affairs passed 111 a great measure into the hands of the popular 
faction It might hare been thought that this trifusfei of 
powei would lead to the infusion of new life and rigour into 
the gor eminent of Caithr.ge, hut in effect it quicUj resulted 
in a surieudci ot the foice® of the state into the hands of her 


militair leadeis It was no longer at Old Carthage, m the 
councils of the senate, or even tbe assemblies of the people, 
that her jolicr was to he deteimined, hut rather at New Car- 
thage, 111 the tent of her ablest captain, swared perhaps himself 
bj the demands of officers and soldiers When the senate 


accepted the nomination of Hannibal bj the army in Spnir, 
it gave itself a chief and submitted its policr to bis d.ctation 
Its fate was tbe same as that which befell the Roman senate a 


conturv later, when the long dominant anstocracj was con- 
strained, under the piessme of an armed democracv, to fol’ow 
the course prescribed hr the leadeis of its legions in the pro- 
rinees Rome, it is tiue, possessed manv piovmces and manv 
geneials, and might lioj e to plnv off one of these against 
anothei.and so retain substantial powei m her own bands Yet 
Such a coiiis-e must mentablr lead soouei or later to civil war, 
and so it m3 that Rome was forced to accept tbe wars imposed 
upon her In a Sulk or n Cresar, just ns Carthage now submitted 
to the dictation of Hannibal 
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The safegunid pioyided In the Romans against this danger 
■was the mlo w inch limited supremo command to the short 
period of one year But when the outposts of the repuhl c 
were stationed fai lxnond the fiontiers ot Italy , this rule was 
found impracticable, and the proconsular millionth was granted 
foi periods of lho a ears, which gay e time enough for an ablo 
general to mou'd the legions to his w ill, and attach them to Ins 
person W lie 1 , ns in tho case of Crerai, the fho seals’ nile was 
still further prolonged 01 , ns in the case of Pomieius, extended 
over main prounccs, the opportun ty could not be far distant 
when tho Roman republic must be coinerted into a monnrcln 
At tho time, how e\ or, with which wenre now concerned, 
these dangers wore still remote The constitution of Romo 
stood for the moment in a curious] \ balnnced condition The 
old priulege3 of tho aristocracy had been swept away Tho 
Liciman, tho Publihan, and tho Iloitensinn laws had esta- 
blished the equal right of oyer} citizen, no matter what his 
birth or his loittine, to be elected to the burliest oflices The 
lcgislntnc powu was in tl o hands of the coimtia of the tribes, 
wdicro numbers alone prey ailed Nothing could bo more tho- 
roughly democratic m foim than the constitution of Rome , yet 
b} a happj loitune the aristocratic sentiment sunned, and 
tho result was that her magistrates and liei generals wero still 
almost umfornil) nobles At tho same time tliero was no 
monopoly New men from time to timo niose from the ranbs 
of the people, and showed a capacity for leadership, they too 
were admitted to tho councils and tho otlices of the republic 
They were thus ennobled tliemscho', and founded noble houses 
for their children So happy a balance of tho constitution was 
not libel} to be long maintained It was duo to an exalted, 
sense of public duty and self-contiol, which aio not oiten, nor 
for_long together, found in any communita Indications toof 
were not wanting that tho austere morality ol Rome w as 
already tiembling tow ards its fall 

The sanctity, for instance, of matron life, was a caidinal 
foundation of Roman moi ably Offences against the mnrmco 
tie seem not to hay o been contemplated ns possible in early 
times, and nccoidingly no pioiuion had been made for divorce 
In b c 231, at the instauco of Spunus Oaailius, who wished to 
put awa} his wife for bairenness, a measuie was passed which 
enabled him and others to dia orce their wiv cs by a formal pro- 
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cess of law But bis evample was too leadily followed, and 
nothing did moie to undermine the old severity of Roman moials 
than the 1 mtj thus introduced into the holiest and most delicate 
of all human relations The lcligious system of Rome, at the 
same time, had become fired in sjeriic rig idity The ancient 
usages of the Italian and Etiuscan nations lemamed enlne, 
but whaler Lr spiritual pnuciples ma> hare at one time trerm i_ 
natod-mthin them, little hejond the meie husk now^gwxixed 
Superstition still maintained an elaboiate -appaiatus of auguues 
and sacufices, of vows and supphcatioi s, hut neither spmtual 
doctnne nor moral teaching rr eie connected with them All 
then ohsei vanccs had no othei object than to areit a temporal 
injur} or acknowledge a temporal benefit It is not surprising 
that under such cncumstarces the faith of the Romans m their 
ancient deitie®, and 111 the value of rehgion itself, c hould be in 
a state of decar That such disbelief rr as prevalent isprored 
b} the stor\ ol O'audma, rrho Hung the sacied chickens into 
the sea, and hr that of tho family of the Potmi, rrho, being 
enti listed rntii tliCjCjflt_of Ilcicules, abandoned all caie of the 
dcnn-god to their slaros Hie jeojile of Rome rrere beginning 
to 1 c conscious of the hnllorvuess-of-tlicn-iabgaoii, and to look 
elsowheie foi something beltoi This they rainlj hoped to 
find hr importing some of the gods of Gieece and Asia A 
solemn emboss} rras ‘ent, n c 291, to Epidrurus in the Telo- 
pounese, to ask for a statue of rEsculapius, aud to obtain in- 
struction in the observances of his woiship And not many 
jearsaftei the } onod at rrhich we me norr armed, the sen- 
sational rroislnp of the Good Goddess or Phrigmn Cjbe’e, was 
introduced These new foims of religion seem to 1m e checked 
the pi ogress of impiet) for a time, but for moral and spmtual 
purposes they weie no mom efhcacions than the old ones 
Trro other incidents aie north} oi notice heie 
' * JjiJMS n c , the .popular spectac'e of the Eloiaba was first 
cidebinlel > The idea of it nas simple and innocent — the dedi- 
cation of the lust fimts of the rear nt the opening of the 
summei season let it was speedil} degraded into an orgie of 
sensuakdi'sipa.tiop, rrhich foi centuries did moie than anything- 
Oise to donmoihsa the Roman r outli “Within two yeai s of its 
institution was boin AI Poicms Cato, the austere and pe dan tic 
censor, ol world;wide,ce 1 ebntr This man stm}ing, perhaps 
w advertently, into the theatre where the Floralia wue being 
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exhibited, felt constrained to turn his bade upon them and flee 
irom the contaminat ion of the spectacle 3 t 

T X3ie,institutipu..Qf ,frladjatonal shows preceded that of llio’. 
Floialn b\ seieral yeirs It Mas m the lust 3 ear of tbe fii't' 
cc 490 Puuic war that Marcus and JDecimus JBiutus set 

u c 204 forth in public a comb it beta een sw ordsmen at the,- 

obsequies of tlieir f ither The brutal excitement ot these 
blood \ exhibitions soon became popular among the Homans, 
and befoie long tliet foinied part of the recognised apparatus' 
b\ w hull candidates loi oflice secuied the fivonr of the electors 1 
The lude and tierce captives of foie gn war weie at hi at set f 
ou to slat one anothei After 1 time schools of gladiators trend 
established at Minch tioops of slaves m ere trained to tight M’lth 
elegance and slall The Romans pretended to belici e that 
these ciuel spectacles helped to tiain them 111 sentiments of 
manly pnde and contempt for m ounds and death , but no true 
critic of human nature can fail to trace to their influence the' 
hardening ot the heart and conscience of the mass of the Roman,, 
people ' 
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tut sreo xn rttMC trui ® 1 * 


( Hitiitrto the Carthaginian genei als had mapoeiliicd agam-t 
the Romans on the neutral ground ot Sicily and Sardinia 
They had boldly confronted them 111 defence of their onn soil 
M-hen the legions a entered to invade Africa, hut the\ had 
shrunk trom assailing the pover of Rome on her oini temtorv 
Such, hoe ever, Mas the ^udacioiis_enteiprise to -which Hannibal 
110M addietsed himself He 1 echoned upon the alliance of the 
Sammtes and Etruscans, who had but lecmitl} yielded to the 
Roman poM er lie was puhaps too apt to confound the honour- 
able service of the Roman citiren with the mercenary spirit of 
bis OM-11 forces Ahoy e all, be relied upon the implacable enmitv 
winch still subsisted betuccn the GauE of the Cisalpine nndtlio 
enemy m ith m bom they had so long contended O11 all these 
points Hannibal did in fact miscalculate, and nceordmglv bis 
°l»ill Ins yyluu bis constant resolution Mere all una\ ailing 
No do lbt be had little means of ri^htlj weigl-mg the data or 
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•which he proceeded , hut the event proved that his invasion 
of Italy wa= gnmnded on hopes that proved utterly fallacious 
and in his blind conhdence he did not shrink from flinging 
a wav upon it all the resources of his country w Inch his father 
had so long and carefully husbanded 

Taking advantage of the employment and disp ersiou of the 
Roman legions in so many quarters, the voung captain crossed 
the Ebro with a force of 90 000 foot and 12,000 uc "c, 
horse, attended by a squadron of thirtv-seven elc- EC -- 1S 
phants, m the beginning of the summer ot the tear n c 218 
"With a long and difficult march of 800 miles in v lew across 
both the Pyrenees and the Alps, it may seem that the summer 
was already too late a season to start on such an evpedition 
The £ruerilla warfare m which the natives opposed him, and 
the difficulty of raising supplies for bis vast arma ment, enforced 
upon lmn circumspection and delay At the foot of t’rn 
Pyrenees he was glad to leave 10,000 men under Ins brother 
Ilasdrubal, and so reduce the number of mouths lie had to feed 
He further dismissed au equal number of Spauish auxiliaries 
In crossing the frontier, which he did at some point near tl e 
Mediterranean coast, bis army consisted of only 50,000 foot 
and 9,000 horse He marched to the Phone without opposition, 
hut found his passage of that nver barred by the Gaffis, and 
bis advance delaved by the necessitv of collecting boats to 
convey lus troops across Detaching a small force io cross the 
stream higher up andTall upon, the rear of his opponents, he 
effected the passage on the fifth dav, bjit the c eason_had now 
fallen deep into the .autumn 

nanmhal doubtless intended to follow the coast line into 
Italv , marclumr between the Alps and the sea Had he crossed 
the Rhone a few weeks earlier le might perhaps have fallen 
upon the Roman outnojts before ne v as expected, and found 
no legions arrived ag uust him But these few weeks suffi ced 
to baffle lus calculations The Ron aus indeed were taken bv 
surprise Even •'fter the fall of Saguntmii they still delayed 
to take yigo -ans measures, never dreaming of the audacious 
onteumra wnicn Hannibal was preparing ngamst tiiem In the 
summer of t 1 e ensuing year they had collected as usual thmr 
two consular arnoe~ of whch tier destn ed the one under 
P Oonielnis Scipio to act agamst Ilannihal m Spain the othe- 
mder £Erit£rcmm= to -Rack the Cartl agim ms m Africa 
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When the new s of Hannibal’s adv anco upon Italj reached Romo, 
it became neces=an to change these plans at once A portion 
of Scipio’s arm) which had not 3 et embarked for Spain was 
directed to make for the coast of Gaul at Jlassaha, and seek 
to j ntoropp t. his progress Scipio reached bis destination too 
Jate to stop the invader on the banks of the Rhone A .casual 
encounter between his on n outposts and a bod) of Rumidian 
hoise first made him aware of this fact But Hannibal was 
too snry to engage t 1 e Romans at once Counting perhaps 
on the effect of his presence m Ital) m raising the population, 
he would not risk the chances of defeat while the entire 
destruction of the Roman powei seemed within his grasp 
IIo would not fight till I10 had planted himself on Italian 
soil lie w ould not jut his Numidians and Spaniards against 
the Romans till they should be boire along in triumph, by 
the wdiole mass of Ganta and Etruscans, Samnites, Greeks, and 
Campanians 

Avoiding therefore a combat with Scipio, and sinking out 
0_tLc.ua.us „cojj.rse tliiough the peninsula or island w Inch lies 
between the RI10110 and tho Iseio, ho ascended tho stieam, 
and led his troops into the heait of tho Alps , which it seems 
probable, thatjhs.crossedji) ..the pass Jniqw,n-Us.t!)e_LUtle St 
Bernard The Allobi oge^, through wli 03 C countr) he was pass- 
ing, aided him with supplies and clothing, and the B011 of tho 
Cisalpine encouraged him to make the passage of tho Alps and 
osscend into their temtoiy, towaids which they undertook 
to guide him 

But it w as now late m October The mountain paths were 
already uiciunbered-W itli snow Little food 01 sin Iter w ns to 
be found m these wild legions, and the goodwill with which 
tho natives had at first leceived Hannibal soon changed into 
hostility towaids a soldiery which was obhged to live at free 
quartern upon them iNeitker the men nor the elephants of 
Afuca weie Jbmead to the oudurance requited for such an 
adventure Both men and animals pensbed m great numbers 
Hannibal, however, piessed forward with indomitable oneTgr 
He overcame the resistance of the Allobrogcs, w ho now thought 
to destroy him among the mountain debles, and forced his 
way over ice and through snow acioss tho slipper v summit of 
the pa»s Strange stories were told of his b lasting the rocks 
with hie and ymegai These exaggerated lopoits probably 
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indicate that the Carthaginians had to use the spade as well as 
jfce sword, and to exert such engineering skill ns they possessed 
in clearing a track along w Inch the troops could pass AYhen 
atjengtk they descended into the smiling a alleys of the Cisalpuie, 
their numbers w eie reduced to 20,000 foot and G 000 horse, witha 
pitiful array of seien elephants' Hannihal had conquered his 
difficulties, hut now commenced his disappointments No 
allies oftered themselves, no auxiliaries joined his slen der t anks 
The Gauls awaited the issue of the first encounter before 
declaring foi either party The Romans, roused to a sense of 
their danger, eunced then accustomed nlac»tv Sempromus 
was recalled from Carthage Seipio, who had not dared to 
follow Hannihal s march across the Alps, had transported his 
troops hi 'hip f-om Hassalia to Pisa there he had heen rein- 
forced hv non lei ies brought to him hv the prretor, and he was 
non posted on the banks ot the Po, ready to meet the invaders 
The latter, eager for the conflict, advanced almost to the 
Ticinus, on the left hank of the Po, when at last thev met the 
vaa of the Roman army which was pi eparing to oppose them 
At this juncture a victorv was of the first necessity to the 
danng invader "W ithout a victory he could get no allies, and 
witl out allies he was lost The affair of the Tj crops was 
hut a skirmish, hut the advantage clearly r cste iL-W-itli nanmbal 
Seipio retired across the Po, and two thousand Gauls at ouce 
^ passed over from the Roman camp to the Carthaginian The 
<* "cham pion of Africa seemed at one blow to have ]ustified his 
audacious enteipusc Seipio had broken down the bridge o\er 
5 the Ticinus, and established himself at Placentia, where he was 
joined by the legions of Sempromus, w ho had marched hv land 
the whole distance from Lilvl mum to Messana in Sicilv, and 
again from RLegium to the Po The courage of the Romans 
revived Thea quitted their fortihcalions, and took up a 
position on the left hank of the Trehia The fo-ces on either 
side might he now about equal and amounted probablv to 
40,000 men Hannihal was eager for a pitched battle Seipio 
lmd been wounded and was not yet ah’e to re-urne his com- 
mand, Sempromus was loncmg for an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself T1 e combat was not long delaved It 
was decided by the superior tactics of Hannihal, who posted 
his brother Mago with a chosen L-md in nmhnsb , and threw 
the Rom, ms mho confusion by a timely onset on their rear. 
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Their main Imdv mad" ^ood it's n troit *o Plmmnt.n. lmt gr-at 
DimiVn «i ri nit oil fiom it md d>*!ro\id on tin 1 Virile* of 
the 'Jiubn tlio httli itiL tin wiiitli < r, ii< its mum to the famous 
battle of t!i» dav 'Jim legion* t -- i]wd m two directum*, <N cipio 
retiring upon Vnnuimin etui tin upjkr co ist, fcsmpromtis 
cro* mg tin \]niimin * into I truiiu 

Jlamnlnl was h It nm>n i ol tin ( n- tin i ", but did not re- 
ceive from tin* Haul* tin n~u*t i*u o he hrd hop»d Jor Jvnrlv 
in tlit> u ir 217 1m criV'td tlm \p muni s into tin valkv of the 
Lovvu \.rno, wleri Im lost nil n\# thri<ti r h Mtiginyind Mckiie 1 - 
'1 In uui-nhr mine , mm commuidid bv nml 0 

1 InimfiTii*, ■•till tluiur to timr thfimi.*, the om at \rimiuum, 
the otlii r at \rretnmi 

llumnkd Hindi* mi>m nth nipt* to entice the in into an on* 
gagoment, lmt without nmii \t hncthlc j*5 microti boldlv 

into tlm Imart nt 1 tali, win re tlu rn li plnhau of tlm Mid din 
TiV r Mould furm*h In* rc-th*- *oldmr>- with supphi* and 
Will JIi. rnrmd on tlm war whinvir not restrained In 
views of polm, with u lroli'iitiuk lmbnritv, d* slroving eur\- 
tlimir iwtli tiro and *uord, and p< rformmtr to tin* letter a io« 
lie lud mad" to give no cpmrter to a Roman JJaniinius wu* 
nrou*cd at ln*t to follow him It wa* b\ tin wntir* of tlm 
i&jIaJTw Jtncuihi that be cam" up with the terrible iuuniiuler*. 
I \ foir preinilcd at tin turn The Roman* were < ntmpped m 
‘a debit, from winch thoir advanced troop* rok i*ed themselves 
•with *overe Ion* , but the mam bodv wa* cut to puces, nudihe 
i cojiMtl al nn on the field 

When the new* of the d.» liter readied Home, the senate, 
which lmd made light of tlmr lo*s*snt tie Ticino* and the 
Trclna, could no longer di-giu*" tin cn*i« Om consul was 
slain, the other wn* crouching behind the w nil* of Vnmiimm, 
200 miles avvnv, and the victor of Tm*imeiiu« was between 
bun and Homo Tho *onate decided to appoint a dictator for 
the preservation of the state Their choice fi 11 on Q. Halims 
hfov imus, tho chief of the partv of the noble* ]Jis master 
ol the liorso w ns Minucms Rufus, a favourite with tho people 
Pravors and sacrifice* followed, and tho gods wore entertained 
at a j/utti^tuamm Meanwhile an nrim of four legions w-ns 
spcedilv enrolled, and Tabm* led it m cjuest of JTnnmbal 
whoicverbo might ho found 3 ? or Hannibal, (lisippointcd of 
aul from tho Eti ii»um*, had marched off into tho countrv of 
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the S'liunites instead ol descending straight upon the city Ho 
found himself actually m no less a strait than the Bomans 
■whom he had tlmce defeated He seems to have dcspaned 
of nioie effectual aid fiorn the Sammies and Peligmans, and 
he now sought to stu up the discontent of the Greek popu- 
lation of Southern Italy But even among them he found 
hnnself an object of feai and hatied, legarded as a barbarian 
■who massacied his captives and fed his soldiers on their flesh 
Even the Gieehs felt that blood, as it is said, is thicker than 
water, and were more diawu to the kindred Bom an*! than to 
the alien race of Tyre and Oaithnge The people of Neapohs 
and Passtum stupped the gold from then temples and sent it 
to the senate Ilieio of Syracuse, fnfehful as ever, sent money 
and stores to the utmost of his povv or Once more Hannibal 
had made a tcmble miscalculation 

The policv of Fahius was dclaj, and he obtained therefiom. 
his lllustnous sobuquet of ‘cunctatoi ’ lie gairisoned tho 
stiong places he cleared the country of supplies mound tlio t 
enemv’s camp he harassed him b\ constant movement, hut 
he refused an engagement At last Fahius began to el ore" 
upon him in tho v alley of the Vulturous, and seemed to hav e 
caught him in a trap Then Ilanmhal showed his genius by 
the iamous stifttagem of driving cattle at night among the hills 
with blazing torches on then horns, and thus, hj distracting the 
attention ot his enemies, he managed to .evade their blockade „ 
The Konians, mortified at this escape, began to muimur 
against the policy ot delav Then courage was indeed main- 
tained by hopeful news from distant quaiters, and Carthago 
seemed to have forgotten her great general m Ins diihculties 
The buef dictatoi «lup ot the cunctntor e\pired all too soon ’ 
Fahius was replaced hj two consuls Tho nominee of the 
senate, Bauln/ zEunliU', was well disposed to follow? the policv 
of his predecessor m command , but Terentius.Aarro repre- 
sented the blind impatience of tbe people Tbe two consuls 
lield command of their immense force of 80,000 fool and 0,000 
horse oiy alternate days Tbev disigieed and paralvsed each* 
other’s action, Ynrro constantly threatening, and Paulus as 
regularlv decbmng to give battle to Hannibal, wliom they bad 
follow ed to tbe bold be bad liiuiselt chosen at Cannte, on tho 
holders of Apulia The broad plain fav oured the action of his 

Xuimdian cavalry It was the day oi Vairo s command The 
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Roman force was double the Chitlngiman in mmibei In Lis 
blind confidence Vnno advanced in a massive column, instead 
of extending Lis line to surround tbe w caber enemy Hannibal, 
on tbe contrail, sun ounded Van o IIo allowed Lim to pene- 
trate to Lis centre, and then ein eloped Lis entangled and seined 
ranis w lth c’ouds of Lorse and ligbt-anned infantry TLo 
Romans were louted Tbe carnage was immense No less 
tlnn 45,000 of tbe Romans and tbeir auxiliaries pensbed, and yj 
among them tbe consul Raulus, Miuncius, tbe late master of 
}be Loise, 21 tiibunes, 80 senators, and innumenble Inngbts 
'Rome Lad lecenecLinany teinble blows in this campaign, but 
tbe slaugbtei of,GSmm.w , as the most disastrous of all ( If 
Hannibal, tbougb uiged by Lis oihceis to ndaance, still 
hesitated to attack Rome Cannae was 200 miles from the 
ci tv, and the route lav aci oss mam mountains and meis, and 
was bordeied by Roman colonies and garrisons ne knew the 
delajs and perils lie would bare to encountei, and that bi3 
allies would insist upon lingenng on the way to Lull and burn 
and amass plunder E\ en if aim ed befoie the walls, bo might 
a3k himself, w bat profit would it bo to him ? Rome was not 
now to be taken bj sui pi ise, as in tbe time of Biennus IIo 
resigred lumsfif to tbe task of stiiring up disaficction among 
the people of Soutbein Itala , while aavmting assistance fiom 
Ciithnge, and gradually pi ondmg the means required for lay - 
mg siege to tbe city of ‘ the c e\ en castles ’ 

Tbe alarm of tbe Romans greatlj exaggerated the amount 
of deletion which actually oceuired among the South Italians 
The open countij distncts doubtless furnished tbe conqueror 
with supplies, but few onb of the foitified places oj ened their 
gates to him, and be became eonstnnth engaged, duiing the 
years that followed, m subduing then lesistance 

Tbe Romans, suipused to find themsehes reheaed from tho 
penl which seemed immediately to thieaten them, set to woik 
with nlacrit a^ to raise new legiou=, sweeping mto tliein not 
onl) proletarians, but also debtors, ciiiuinah, and c\en slares 
While this enrolment was m piogier«, ano, tl e author of tho 
disaster, returned in dejection to tbe city Instead of di^ginci ig, 
or even upbir.iding, him, tbe senate went forth to meet Lira, 
and acted him their thanks ‘for not having despaned of tho 
republic’ The) entrusted him again aaith a commnnd, and 
sent bun back at the bead of a consular airay to tbe TCiy 
country which bad been tbe scene of bis discomfiture 
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CHAPTER XXI 

the srcoj,D mic wae — continued 

The memorablo battle of Cannae -was fought at tbe beginning of 
August, i! c 2 IG No movements oi impoitance took place on 
either side foi the remainder of tbe 3 eai Hannibal, who was 
m want of mono's, proposed to tbe Homan senate to ransom 
those of their couch's men who Mere prisoners in 1 is hands, but 
bis otleis weie steadfistty lefured At the close of the enm- 
paigmug season hejcho^c tor Ins Mmtei quarters, the limmous 
cit) of Capua, which opened hei gates to him The penod of 
repose Minch followed wrs the turning-point 111 his caieer 
The liaids rcteiaus, Mho had matched so far and won so many- 
's ictoneSi under his bannci, were demoral sed by the Reduct ions 7 
ot a disaipate jL. cit^ The iron bonds of discipline weie lolnve d. £ 

1 and the spellwas lnoken which had seemed lntheito to rcndei 
•his aims 1m mcible 

Meanwhile the Homans, thieatcned as they were by a for- 
midable enenw in the heart of Itah , adopted the bold po 103 of 
stnlung at O.nthage m ranous directions They weie Ho 
doubt aware that Ilanmbal, as the repiesentatise of thcBncme 
fiction, liad maii3 enemies m Carthage They calculated also, 
that the m ealtlir merchants of that cit.3 m ould be more eager 
to defend then iiiaihets, and their mines, Mhererer tbe\ r weie 
endangered, than to spend blood mid treasure 111 suppoit of 
Ilannibal’s rash adsentuie It was of \ast importance to them 
iO present such suppoit beiug sent to the msndeis 

The two Scipios commanded the legions in Spam, and 111 the 
yeai 21 G the3 drose back a Carthaginian arms under Has- 
dmbol, M’hich ssas adsancmg to reinforce Hannibal in Itah 
They then crossed the Ebro and letooh the fortresses captured 
from the Sagun tines The struggle Mhicli folloM'ed Mas an 
obstinate one, the Oirthagirnns making gieat efloits to retain 
a conquest so irek both in men and go’d In,,212 the two 
.Scipios sntlered a defeat and Meie both sham But 111 the fol- 
loMing 3cai P Cornelius Scipio wis sent to assume the com- 
mand, and m tho course of lire years he or ei threw the porrer 
ot Carthage tlnoughout the peninsula, and diove her armies 
back to Africa I11 215 , lnng Iliero of Syracuse, tbe faithful 
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all}' of Rome, died This eient w ns followed In tho defection 
ol Syracuse from the Roman cause, and the Carthaginians, 
trusting to the dn eruon so created, stopped tho succours w Inch 
Mago was leading to his brother ITanmbal, and sent thorn to 
Sardinia instead Thus supported, the Saidimans io«o against 
Rome, and at tho same time Philip of Macedon ofleied to come 
over and help tho nn adore of Itnh All those dangers were at 
once confronted and defied b\ the Roman state Tho praetor 
Manlius destroied the Carthaginian arm's landed 111 Sardinia 
Philip, before ho was ready to mo\e, found lumself anticipated 
v c. 512, by a Roman im asion of his own dominions .Marcel- 
nc 212 f or the third time consul, reduced S\rncuse, 

after an obstmate defence, rendered memorable by the me- 
chanical deuces of Archimedes 

Wo mav now return to Hannibal in his winter quarters at 
Capua, n c 21G-15 Tlieio he Ha m ease and°ecunt}, expect- 
ing the arrival of his brotlier Mago from Afnca, or ol Has- 
drubal from Spain, and counting upon a lnige accession of forco 
thiough the adhesion of the cities of Magna Gi-ecia binding 
himself disappointed in both these expectations, he bestmed 
himself to attach tho numerous strong places held b} the 
Romans in Ins a icimt} I 11 these attacks he met with many 
reAerses JJe aa ns repulsed A\ith henA 3 loss befoie Ciiuim and 
IJfiln Fables cios«cd tho Yulturnus andcaptuied three places 
near to Capua Senipiomus Lougus defeated a Carthaginian 
dilution in Lucauia, and diOAe it southward into Bruttium , 
wlide Valerius and M arcJlus chastised the 1 ca olted tiabes of 
tho Ilirpini and the Sammtes To crow n tho misfortunes of 
Ilanmbal, a large body of Spanish foot and of bfumidian horse 
deserted him, and went OAer to the Romans 

Abandoned by bis counti vinen, and ill-seconded bj his 
fnends, ITannihal still pi oa ed himself a dangerous foe JLuJhe 
jear 212 he balanced the conquest ofJ3\rncuse by Marqellus b} 
himseiPtalving^Tareutum Thence he burst awny_northwaid, 
^p assed jiv the -Roman .army -which avos actu eh -pushing, the 
\ siege_of Capua, and show ed himself before the walls of Rome 
|The citizens closed the gates and deteimined on a Aagorous resis- 
tance Part of tbe force befoie Capua was quietly despatched 
to their assistance , and Hannibal, who had no resources ade- 
quate to a serious siege, and whose threatened attack w as mere 
' braAado, had to retire fioni the dangerous position in Aihich ho 
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bad placed himself Capua soon aftei fell, under the, steadfast 
operations of the besiegeis, and the consuls Eabms and Fulvius 
proceeded in cold blood to moke a teinblo example of the 
pi ice which, once conquered, spared, indulged and cherished, 
had dared to revolt against the republic 

Capua, with a circuit of five or six miles round her nails, 
had boasted heiself a rival of Rome Capua was the home of 
all tlio highest art and luxury of Gieek civilisation But her 
citizens had none of the qualities which might hare entitled 
thorn to dely the mailial mistress of Italy, and when the 
support of Hannibal w as witlidiawn they quickly succumbed ^ 
Seventy' of her ^enatois fell under the rods and axes of the 
lictors, three bundled men of birth and lank were thrown into 
chains , the whole people vv eie sold as slaves The city and its 
temtory were declared to be Roman propeity, and were even- 
tually lepeopled by a swaim of Roman occupants As a paltry 
Italian couuti} ton n, it long retained its doubtful repute as the 
fan Cnee vv hose charms had enervated the host of Iiannibal 
Xh%A 0 jjq.uest.of Capua yas effected in 211, and in the same 
vein a treat} was made with the people of /Etolia, by which 
tlicj w eio seemed against the aggiessions of Philip of Macedon, 
and Rome ginned a basis for hei future operations on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic In the same yeai too Mur- 
eellus celebrated a triumph on the Alban lull, and poured into 
Homo the plunder of Syracuse In the following yeai Lrcvmus 
reduced Agrigentum, and Scipio the now Carthage Rome con- 
tracted an alliance with Syphax, king of an African tribe on the 
western sido of Nunndin, who was glad of support against 
Cnitlinge, and she also renewed teims of friendship with the 
Egyptia n Ptolemy The y oar i> c 200, yy as marked by the 
capture of Tarontum, on which city the Romans vented, their 
aminosity jiv selling 30,000 of its people into slavery 

Iiannibal continued to mnko energetic eflorts to aid the 
unfortunate nations which had cast m their lot with his own, 
but neithei from the east nor the w est did he receiv e any aid 
himself solitaiy gleam of success was shed upon his arms 
ra_Ajmha, where he surprised Marcellas, foi the fifth 'time 
consul, and slew linn m„ an ambush At length Has d rubai 
decided to leave Spam to its fate no collected all his forces, 
,-and, eluding the watch manituined by Scipio, crossed the Pyre- 
nees, and reached the Rhone far inland near its confluence with 
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the Saone Thence lie followed lliesime roulo that his brother 
bad taken across the Alps, piobablj the pass of the Littlo St. 
Benmid, and, m conjunction with a strong force of Gaulish 
auulianes, advanced into the gieat ylayi of tbo Cisalpine 
lie seems to haio met with no opposition fiom thenatnes, and 
the Roman gencials, feeling themselves too weak to ovoi throw 
lum, letired befoie him II o pursucdjjisw aj along the upper 
coast, mamfestlj intending to cfiect a jimction with Hannibal 
in the south 

Tho Homans had excited tkenisehes to the utmost to meet 
the danger, which bad foi some months tlneatened them Tho 
great Maicellus was lost to them, and botliFabms and Fuluus 
were advanced m a ears and in the decaj of their power 
Law mus had gnen offence to the 1 tiling parta in the senate and 
was passed oa er The consuls chosen weio C Claudius Kero 
from among the ratucians, and _ M._J Li.-U J t a'tro 1 1 1 n’lrfong tlio 
l’leboians Keio w as detached iolreep Hannibal in check in 
Brultium, while Liuus was charged to lesist the new minder 
To this task his stiength puned unequal, and Ilasditibal 
marched on, lonaing the garrison of Placentia behind lnm, 
crossed the Hubicon, captured Anmmum, found the line of the 
Metnuius undefended, mid onli paused a\ hen he came in front 
of tho camp of Linus before the walls of Sena Fiom this 
position lie sent lioisemeu to mfoim Hannibal of his armnl and-' 
of his line of march , but llina fell into the hands of Kero, and 
the letteis thev boio bctnived his plans to tho Roman general , 
^Kero acted with niomptilude and resolution Miking a feint 
to deceno his opponent, ho suddenli quitted Ins camp with a 
pioihou of his force, and made a dash to the northward in aid 
of Liuus, whom he urged to make an immediate attack Ilas- 
drubal, liowea er, noticed that his enemy had keen lemfoiced, - 
and retired behind tbeMotaums Theiebe was hi ought to bay v 
ai d forced to gn o battle A flank attac k imder Kero decided- 
•fhfi_COmbat. — Tlie-mvadeis weie- completely louted, and Has- 
uc 647, diubal himselfwas slam in the medlov Kero now 
B c hastened back to the south and announced the Roman 
uctoiy to Hannibal by tin owing his biotliei’s head into lus ' 
camp The Cnithaginnn must hate felt that his lastchence of 1 
maintaining himself in Italy had i amshed , jet ho obstinatelv 
held his giound at tho extremity of tho pomnsula, and kept the 
armies of both consuls occupied for the ensiung jeai The 
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victois 0 f ^lotaur u s ccle'bi'a to d a triumph amid tlie wild rejoic- 
ings of thepeopIeTno-w reliered from the danger -winch had 
heen so imminent 

In Italj tlie new consuls did little to pro\ ohe the weary 
and dispirited heio, and the war languished But in Spam the 
Roman cause -was iu alnng^greatsfgd es undei Scipio, the ablest 
general the Romans had ever had The withdia-w al of I Ins- 
dr uhal with so largo a force fiom Spain, had reduced the 
strength of the Carthaginians there to a low ehb, and left them 
dependent upon the support of the ficldtj/Ibenans In the 3 ear 
20G the} relinquished Spain to Scipio, leaving 011I3 the city of 
Cades m the beeping of Mago, and Scipio at once prepared to 
cam the war into Africa He continued the compact aheady 
existing r\ ith the Numidinn Svpha\-, and concluded a similar 
tieaty -with the Mauritanian Massimss a The Roman senate 
hesitated to invade Africa while Hannibal still lingered m 
Italy Jiut .m ,205 they elected- Scipio to he consul, and assigned 
him Sicih ^foi_hi9 provuice, and piudently made peace with 
their enemies in Macedonia, befoie venturing on the hold enter- 
prise to which then champion r\ as m gmg them Among the 
national heroes of Rome none v\as moio renowned or more 
popular than I ? Cornelius Scipio The account of his exploits 
gnenb} Li\y peihaps deme3 its romantic cbaractei from the 
chronicle of some family pairegynst Scipio, -who -was lehued 
beyond the rront of Ins rough countrymen, atlected the manners 
and the sociot} of the Gieebs Popular among the Romans, he 
Mas far moie so among their Italian allies, who legarded him 
as their great protector against Hannibal It„was said (hat 
when tbo seualo jealousl} refused lim tlie men aud money 
requisite for lus decent upon Africa, the Italian states united 
^to furnish lnm -wijh an armament, and uiged him to abandon 
tbo Fabian polic}, -which, bower ei adianlasreous to Rome, had 
brought piolonged miser} upon tbo Italian peninsula So 
great -was I 113 popularity that Roman writers constantly 
asserted that rrhererer lie set bis foot Scipio might hare esta- 
blished himself as a hiug, and it is certain that, excepting 
Tubus Cmsar, no leader erer won and retained such a hold upon 
the imagination of the Romans 

It lias heen alread} explained that the interference of Rome 
rr ith Illr ria brought, her into contact rr ith Macedonia Philip of 
Macedon had entertained the envoys of Ilannihal and consented 
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to md him m Ins invasion of Itnlv, glndlv assuming the part of 
defender of Greece against t!io threatened nggres-ions of Rome 
Tlio republic, in this .sJUjui, everted the di plomatic 
ncss,for which it was remarkable It made a treatv with the 
yEtounns, who were at war with thnr Griecian neighbours, 
according to winch those lawless brigands were to ho at hbertv 
to eei/e and retain anj Greek town winch tlie\ could conquer, 
wlulo Rome was to receive the slaves, tho ttionev end the lest 
of the plunder, ns her share of the spoil At tho same time 
it engaged m alliance with int.ons still further eastward, and 
contrived to keep Philip con=tnntl\ orcuji ed v.itli the arms of 
Attains, of Pergnmus in Vsm Minor, of intiochus of Svnn, 
and of tho barbarous tribes on his northern frontiei Thus the 
aid ho had promised to Hannibal was deferred from vear to 
jear, and at length, after the victnrv of "Metnurus, tho Mace- 
donians finallv abandoned him, and entered into lionds of ainitv 
with the successful republic 

Scipio, Ijacked^bv the strong impulse of popular favour, did 
at last ovorcoino tho resistance of the c cnn1o, and w ns free to 
undertake his African entorpmo, hut in the outset Ins career 
was checked bv the peiiid^ of Sv plm\, vv 1 o, it was s(n ( ] v\as 
seduced from las lojaltv by the persuasi ons of the Carthaginian 
lady Spphomsba It was evident that a long contest lav be- 
fore fecipio, which would lequiro nil Ins constancv and reso- 
lution to bnug to a successful issue At this cn«is n last eflort 
was made to reinforce Hannibal Mngo abandoned Gndes,j 
which he could no longer hold, and, earning with him all the 
yroalth of that commercial capital, ami all the troops he could, 
muster, made for tho Ligmian coast, where he hoped to secure 
tho aid of tho Insubrian and other Gaulish tribes He was, 
howevei, eliecked, if not routed, b\ a Roman aimv, and him- 
self disabled lij a wound The Carthngiuian «ennto at onco 
recalled him, and at the same time ordered Hanmbnl to quit 
Itnlv and hnsteu to the dofenco of his ow n countrj (Meanw hilo 
(Scipio, having landed m Africa in tho vear 204 n c , began b} 
lav mg siege t to Utica He seems to have found no disposition 
uc mo t0 r0 '°^ t n o nin8<: the Carthaginian government either 
arnoug their liativ o levies 01 their mercenarv troops 
His solitary all}, Mnssimssa, was n fugitive with a few hundred 
horsemen, having been driven out ot lus own realm b\ Svphax 
His adv iee, how ev er, and his know ledge of the countr} w ere 
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probabl} 1 of value to the Roman commandei Scipio achieved 
a complete victoiy o\oi the African army opposed to him, and 
Mnssimssa followed up the blow h} r the captuie of Syphax, 
■which neutralised at once the Numidian alliance But in Ins 
turn Scipio sustained a reverse m the loss of his fleet, and the 
gtout. resistance of the Uticans foiced him to raise the siege of 
then, town lie seems to have contemplated making peace 
■with Caithage, and emoys were sent to Rome to arrange 
terms ,But tho Roman «enate exulting m the defeat of 
Mngo apd. the recall of Ilanmbal, would listen to no such 

pwppl 1) 

. A^Haimibal reluctantly quitted the land ^liere lie liad ^on so 
bVuanj i ictoncfT Before doing so, he suspended in the temple 
of <luuo, at tho extreme poiut of tho Lacmian promontoiy, a 
numboi ofhron/o tablets, on which were recoided, m the Punic 
and Greek languages, the chief ei ents of the w ur These w eie 
seen by Rohbnis, and maj hare sen ed to correct the boastful 
narratives of the Roman quyahsta^He is lepoited to hare 
massacicd the Italian soldiers w ho refused to follow' him into 
Africa, but tho Romans wore fond of representing him as a 
monster of perllcb-aikUmuolty 

Hannibal sailed fiom Ciotona m the autumn of 203 Ho 
departed unmolested , landed at Leplis, and spent the winter at 
Hadruniotum 

Tho best part of mothci year pasred by before the two 
great generals confionted each other 111 older of battle At 
Jength/on Oclobei 10, n c 202, the battle of jMnjn was louglit 
on tho’bauks of tho mei Bogiadas, to the west of Carthage < 
Despite the supenor forces ot Hanmbal's army and his mia^ 
of eightj elephants, victor 1 , declared for the Romans The 
Carthaginian horse, being disordered by the elephants, were 
routed and dispersed by the Numidian car airy ranged on the 
side of Rome The mercenaries gaie waj heioro the Roman 
legions, and came to blows with the Punic militia diawnup 
m < >upport ol them A desperate struggle ensued, w Inch was 
decided h) the return of the Roman and Numidian caialryto 
tho field, w bo, tailing upon tho rear of the Carthaginian army, 
completed their dnponihtore The Pumc host was not only 
routed, but dcstroied Ilaumbal escaped by flight, and Scipio 
was nt onee advanced to the highest pinnacle of mihtan glory 
ns the compieior of the* conqueror ol Trnsimenus and Canute 
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The-e remained, however, a yet higher gloiy to relneie, and 
Scipio made it his own by his moderation and generosity 
Carthage lay at last at the feet of Rome, and theie were many 
who urged her entire destruction aftei the manner of Yen, 01 
the treatment, little less sea ere, which had been inflicted on 
Capua and Tarentum But Scipio withstood the clamour of 
liisaengeful countiamen He abstained from demanding the 
delivery of Ilanmbal into his hands, nud_alloaved Oaithage to 
retaui her own laws and hei African temtoij /lie requiiedi 
her, however, to sunendei all hei ships of war nut tern and 
all elephants jfo pay 10,000 talents in ton a ears,'' to gne oyer 
100 hostages' betaa een the ages of fourteen and thirty, /and', £ 
what avas worst of all,/ti engoge to malm no ayar, eaen m , 
Africa, without the permission of the Roman people S^HannibalC 
himself pioaed to his countrymen the necessity or submission 1 -■ 
Massnnss a was _ established-in. Jus . kingdom as the alia, and 
vigilant ou tpost. o£Hloma,a,t_tIie^jites.o/,Jparthnge , and then 
Supio returned anth his aimj to Italy, tiaa ersed the southern 
halt of the peninsula lvith an immense concourse of the people 
who had witnessed so man) of his mal’s aictones, and enters! 
Rome in the most splendid of triumphs if 

Rcipm,j-eccia ed,the illustrious surname. ofrAi-Ocanus, being 
the first Roman (if we except the dubious instance of Cono- 
lanus) aaho denied a title irorn the couutr} he had conquered 
IIis statue was placed, m tnumphal robes and cioaaned anth 
laiirel, in the temple of Jupitei Some acclaimed him os the 
oflopnng of Joae lmnself It is said, indeed, that the people 
were ready to oflei him the consulship for life It seems that 
they weie alreadj far advanced towaids the temper wh ch, iu 
later tunes, welcomed an lnipenal ruastei The modeiation of 
Scipio mis proof against this temptation Peilmps it might 
Jxiae been hettei ioi Rome had he yielded to it It seems 
possible that at this crisis a tine patnot might haae accepted 
the post of a constitutional ‘■oveieign, and dene much to check 
the doaanaaird piogiess of public life, wLich became now 
marked and rapid Such, at least, aa as the opinion set forth 
by Cieeio at a liter ponod, when the opportunity had passed 
awav The noble families of Rome had by this tune developed 
and inhented a high character ns citizens and patriots, and it 
maybe that, under a limited monaich}, these virtues aaould 
’’ ha-o conti oiled the elements of eail gernynfttiug in the Roman) 
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state Ac events turned out, tier were incapaVe of stemming 
the torrent of national corruption, which, in lcss_ than another 
half century, broke dow n e\ ery jnoial 


OH VPTER XXII 

roimctt good rorrtrxF of tiee pom vx sever, covcmos 

OF GFETCE. 

Tm foilune of war is proverbial, and cveiy wailike people has 
passed, perhaps more than once, through a ensis, when some 
s’lght turn of affurs might have changed success into lrre- 
p able ruin The Homans were devout believers m Fortune 
there was no deity to vv horn thes paid their a ows more ££- 
sjdupusly They dwelt fonalv on their own enduiing good 
luck, which had preserved them from destruction by the 
Etruscans under Porsena, by the Yolscians under Conolanus, 
bv the Gauls under Brenuus bv the Sammtes under Pontius, 
ha the Greeks under Pyi rlius, -and now, lastla, ba the Cartha- 
pinians undei Hannibal In each of the stiuggles here referred 
to their existence as a nation was .at H ake In none did it 
come so near to ruin is in that w hick w ns decided ba Scipio at 
Zaina The aa ar w ltli II innbal w as, in truth, the most critical 
epoch of Iloman histora 

AYc cannot doubt that the continued success of the Homan 
people and tlieir knal triumphs oaer the Gauls, the Itabans, 
and the Afn cans, were really due to their own supcnoiita_ol 
character Thev had a £ll£agih^£ind .firmness of mind, avhicli 
gave them confidence m theuiselaes, and m one another Thev 
had a jenre^of inutiiab.depeudei.ee ard of brotherly feeling 
Above all, the} were conspicuous for their power of self: 
CCMUuajjd, and, side by side with this faculty, grew up the 
power to command others, and the consciousness that they were 
lit to rule n anlnud, and had a great fleM ray to accomplish 
Thus the} came to legard their own city as the natuial centre 
of the universe, and to a genuine , Homan prolonged absence 
from Rome was as ternble as death itself 

On the other hand, the Gauls were semi-barbarians, without 
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political ideas The Etruscans v ere slaves driven to the field of 
battle bv a n .eiSiie jui cLdfibag c d aristocracy The Carthaginians 
were traders and^gpeculators, who made the public interests 
subservient to private ends Amothei unncipal secret of Roman 
success vras their skill in adopting the laces which they con- 
quered, and i n fusing into them the spirit of their own national 
life Every Roman colony became ajmclens round which there''! 
grew up a semi-Romanised population, eager to imitate the 
manners of Rome, and proud to accept from it the fiist rudi - 
ments of its national life Even Latin colonv, and, next to 
these, even Italian colony, receiving a certain foretaste ot the,- 
Roman franchise, learnt to regard itself as an inchoate niemberC 
of the race which luled throughout the peninsula It a\ ns no ■ 
blind ch ance which saved Rome from Pyrrhus or Hannibal, 
but this si stem of assimilation, which rendeied the Italian 
all} no less determined an opponent than the Roman himself 
From the moment that the legions were em oiled into a per- 
manent standing arrnv, and quartered on the frontiers, the 
Gauls, the Etruscans, the Italians ciow dtd into the ranks, eager 
to exchange then provincial insignificance for the excitement 
of a mibtarv careei under the Roman standards They were 
attracted by the hopes of plunder and of promotion They 
might look for a shaie m the sack of cities and 111 the ravage of 
fields The Italian cities and colonies were always readj to 
contribute both men and money for a raid 011 the riches of 
Capua and Tarentum, or on the slave-producing barrenness of 
Rhna or Spam Tor the Roman officeis war had peculiar 
charms, for the honours ol successful warfare lormed the surest 
road to civil distinctions, and the wealth obtained bv plunder, 
when distributed among the voters in the Forum, conti ibuted 
largely to the same result While ilio bravest and most 
generous citirens were retained under the standards at a dis- 
tance, the elections fell into the hands of the meaner class who 
were left in the city, and who soon learnt to sell the offices of 
the state to the richest candidates These men dispensed the 
consulships and prmtorships to whom thev would, and tho 
custom now became general ot soliciting their fav our by- doles ^ 
of bread, bv gladiatorial shows, and In other extravagant 
entertainments Thus there grew up, not onh 111 Rome, but 
throughout Italy, a pas=ion for war, which not even the losses 
'and sacrifices ot the Punic war could abate, and which no 
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wisdom or foresight on the part of consuls or dictators could 
conti ol The withdrawal of these hard}' laces fiom the labours 
of the field was of course destiuclive to the ancient system of 
agriculture 111 Italy A multitude of small holdings, each 
worked hy its free owner and his fainilj, had existed In the 
course of three generations, from the nnnsion of Pyrrhus to 
the dislodgement of Hannibal, these became transformed into 
a few score of large properties, tended hy slaves undei the 
control of a lined baililf In spite ot the demociatic forms of 
the Roman constitution, circumstances were throwing the 
pow er more and more into the hands of a small class of wealthy 
and privileged pei sons These magnates maintained their po- 
sition partly b} corruption and partly b} force, but as v et they 
were, for the most pait, ew mated, hy a spirit of patriotism, 
with a not unworthy pride in tberaseh es, then ancestors, and 
their country They still pppealed-tQ^illustrious examples, and 
believed m those examples themsehes They weio still, on 
the who’e, a virtuous anslociac} , but tlie i r.. virtue began to 
t remble to its fall , and in the course of another half cental} 
the demoialisation of the Romans became complete, and in- 
flicted the most grievous sufienngs upon the world around 
them 

Ileaiy ns were the losses endured b} Rome in re pelling the 
invasion of ITaninbnl, her military strength was soomrenov ated 
by tho admission of the subject races to her legions Tho 
labours of the field w ere transferred to captives taken m war 
Debts contracted bv tho state woi e easil} paid b} .assignments 
ofjaud She continued to found colonies wherei er the natn e 
population had been sw ept awnv or enfeebled She drew into 
her own ports the commerce of Carthage and of the states w ith 
which Carthago had tiaded, and this conimeice received at this 
time an enormous impulse from tho suppression of pnacy and 
tho pacification of the great highway of the Mediterranean, 
especialli in its western w aters 

The Gieoks lied watched the contest wuth anxiety They 
were well aware that wliichevei nation weie victorious, its 
greed of empire would not long leave them unmo lested The 
East was covered, so to sav, with tho ruins ofThe empire of 
Vlexandei, which had been so linstilv built up that it was 
uunble to cohere for a “angle centur} I11 Aua ten states had 
been formed out of the prov inces first occupied lrv the Stleu- 
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cides Thi ace bad legamed its independence undci its own 
natiy e princes Egypt still remained a separate kingdom, ruled 
b\ tlie Ptolemies with the syy ords of GieeL. mercenanes Tbe 
continent and tbe islands of Greece pioper bad returned to 
tbeir ancient condition, forming a cluster of small repubhcs 
and tyrannies, wbicli bad no unit} 01 cohes ion, and whose 
pohcy was chief!} guided by mutual ]ealousy Sparta perhaps 
retained tbe mo 3 t of her old martial spirit, but tbe Spartans 
bad dwindled in n umbers to a palti v tube of seven hundred 

The Achieau league, a cdnffednration of petty states on 
eitbei side of tbe Gulf of Conntb, bad acquireiPsOme^political 
weight, but the people of Conntb were content to look 011, 
while their town was occupied b} a Macedonian garnson, and 
their citadel by another of Achaeans Philip of Macedon still 
a jyaycd a great nulitaiy power, but bo u as Ji ampere ! by tbe 
jealousy of Attalus, king of Pergamus, and of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt Rhodes aimed at no dominion on land, but maintained 
an active commeicial li r e Tbe iEtohans, a mere nation of 
bandits, formed a centre of lawless anarchy, a thorn in tbe side 
of all their neighbours 

At Thebes political life was quite extinct, and the case of 
Athens, once tbe foieraost city of tbe world was not much 
better Iler nav v was limited to three vessels her commerce, 
on vs bicb her greatness bad depended, was at a ^tpuiljfjll with 
the decline of liberty bei social act ivity h a-dJiec ome naialysc d, 
r and the enervated descendants of tbe ancient free men of Ilellas 
vs era contout to live upon tbe stores accumulated by their an- 
cestor, and, as these became _exhausted, to perish vsitli them 

Macedonia was undoubtedly the most warlike and vigorous 
of the Greek communities Her people were still proud of the 
victories they had gained under their great conqueiors, and her 
monarchs still dreamed of rev lying the glories of Philip and of 
Alexander But the nation was ] oor, and depressed ly long 
subject on to tyrants men of genius were hardl} to be found 
Tireypli aian^—tl 1 0 deep and closelv-serned array, vhich had 
broken the loosei order of the Gieeks, and scattered tliejjico- 
Jierent masses of the Persians, was no match for the lo ig but 
well-supported lines of khojlftmanjegious. The v\ eight of its 
attack v\ as lost on nn organised force of cohort s and m anipl es 
v\ Inch could yield and re-form, wheel to nght and 'left, and 
' 0 i±msh in front or icar, and its power of endunng resistanco 
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might he worn out hy Roman perseverance In her campaign 
against the Greeks and Macedonians, Rome was enabled to 
dispense with large primes of many legions Her smaller forces 
were more quickh ^nnjisxed and more easih provisioned, 
and her blows were proportionally more sudden and effective 
Moreov er, Macedonia w as enfeebled bi the wide extension 
of her dominion She maintained garrisons m many scattered 
positions throughout Greece — in Thes=alv , m Eubcea, m Opus 
and Locri'J, Phocis and Elatea, at Coiintk, and in \rcadia 
She held many of the Greek islands and numerous towns and 
posts in Asia Minor and in Thrace, notabl) those on the Propon- 
tis and the Bosphorus, which guarded the passage between the 
two continents This condition of things made her the object 
of jealous hostility both in Euiope and Asia, while her military 
’force was fliss i} atecLoi c r_toQ_wid e a circuit To consolidate 
the forces of such an empire would have required the nonius of 
another Alexander, but, in truth, under no circumstances 
could she Ime withstood the steady advance of the Roman 
power, which was now brought into contact with her thro ugh 
the age ncy o fihe ^Etolians. 


/ CIIAPTER XXIII 

V GTEECE_ il.BER VTED JRY THE ROWANS FTOII TUX ST A CE- 

BONTAN ROWEE 

Ten ream before the conclusion of the strangle with IPnnilnl, 
war had been declared against Macedonia but 110 senous 
campaign had been undertaken, and after a time the c e hos- 
tilities were suspended Philip profited bv the interval to aid 
the Carthaginians w ith a contingent of 4,000 men, w ho fought 
against Rome at Znuia 

Row that Carthage was reduced to submission, the senate 
determined to chastise Philip, and decreed the renewal of the 
w ar p gainst him In the a ear 200 n c P Sulpicmsjralbn and 
D Aurelius jEJotta were appointed consuls ard "steps were 
tiken to provide the first of these with an winy with which to 
conquer his new province of Macedonia But the people, who 
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weie jealous of tlie power and pm doges now exercised by tlie 
nobles, professed to be.xxeaiy. of xvai, and in spite of distribu- 
tions of land, sumptuous games, and largesses of corn and 
money, they lefused to do as they were bid, and voted in tlie 
comitia of centuries against the wai The tribune Baibius 
uudeitoolv to make a crimnial charge against the senate , but 
bis office no longer commanded the respect it once did The 
fathers abused and insulted him, and, tlnough the consul, once 
moie urged their policy upon the commons The centimes 
■voted a second time, and now ratif ied the decision of the real 
masters of tie commons ealtk This tiansaotion shows how 
completely, undei the military tigin ic of the pieceding century, \ 
the aristocracy of Rome had recox ered its mastery ovei the*" , 
state 

The Romans were in fact about to plunge, little as they 
suspected it, into a caieer of eastern conquest, which did not ^ 
slop till it led them to the Caspian and tl e Persian Gulf Tney 
were jealous perhaps of Greece, nnxuus to depnve Carthage 
of a possible future ally But t! eir main incentive to this war 
w as the ^Jiied_Qf.piimder aud th e ln c t _oLdo.uiiuon. which had 
taken possession of nobles and people alike Tlie mai vellous 
sxxeep of Alexander oxer Asia bad fiiedjjbe_ imagination of 
manlnnd This bad stirr ed up Carthago to aim at tbe conquest 
of a v esteiu empire This bad stirred P\rrlms, and might at 
any moment stn Philip to a similar entei prise The same idea 
was doubtless yaguelj_prg 5 gnt to the Roman mmd, impelling 
them too to push for ivaid their ever-growing empire f A pre- 
text was easih found The A fhonians -were determined to 
shake off the Mac edonian j n1,n j tad applied tn t he Rnnn-is 
to help them Their petition was strongly suppoited by 
rLtevjnus, the commander of the legions on the Macedonian 
holder, yvlio reported how he had been insulted and defied by 
Philip ‘You think,’ said the latter to gEruihus, ‘you mas do 
anything with me because vou are a young man, and a fine 
y oung man and a Roman 1 But if vou x\ ant xy ar you shall 
hay a it’ Such language was xx ell calculated to determine the 
qiblicy of the x acdlating. Roman populace 

'Tlie Gauls m the North of Italy, aud the Bruttians m the 
South, requned'^stitfTo ’t&W&M-nr’check; iftTd not more than 
20,000 men could'be spai id goVsMd vlhgfeV'lrcr-AdTiatic' -"This 
force, howexer, sufheed in tbe course Sof -twer campaigns^ n c 
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200 and 100 , to fieo Athens , with this exception, no im- 
portant success was nchiei ed 

InJOS T Qumctjus Flnijuiunus -was chosen consul b} the 
senate and foiced upon the popular nssembh,in spite ot the 
tact that he was In law mehgihle, not haling senedanj of 
the inferioi magistracies At the head of a strong reinforce- 
ment he staited piomptly to assume Ins command, and at once 
began to act with i igoui Marching i\ ith all his foi ces aci oss 
the Macedonian frontiei , he compelled Philip to gn e battle, 
and a 'ter a im dr aught struggle- tlie lattei was forced to letreat 
with Ins ainij into bisstionghold at J^cile The Roman leader 
now, muted the suppoit of the states of Southern Gieece many 
of the n gai e their adhesion , though some heldjia^cjc Flann - 
ninus. hoiveioi. nroclauned that the sreneial iota was inf 
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Aelia-anJengne. nml elimnpinn of th e liberti es of fiieere At 
the ead ot his 3 ear of consular office his power was piolonged 
with the title of proconsul, and being anxious to haie the ciedit 
ot n peaceful settlement of affims, he minted Philip to a con- 
iuence at the pass of Thcimop)la; The yEtolians tued to 
lintatfi. and insult the Macedonian tyrant, hut Flnmimnus 
southed lum and peisuaded him to send amhassadoi s to the 
Roman senate Tlie leri Inst demand was tint Philip should 
mthdiaw from the foihessesofDemetins, Clnlcis, and Opunth, 
ii Inch he had yaiuityigli^called Jhe Pielleus , oh Greece ’ his 
agents declined eien to discuss snch a proposition, and the 


But the othoi states ot Greece weie now moie disposed to 
recognise and to side with the Roman powei 






banes and a bpdi of /Etolinn c.-w-iln Philip shrank fiom, 
meeting him 111 the hill countn , and retired before lmn into’ 
tue plain oi Thes^all T.limo .-,t. n place c nl’ed Gynog cephnlaij 
he waited tor him and a meat battle was fousrlit -The Mace- 


donian armi 11 as disposed in ti\ o phalanxes, each of 8,000 men 
Tne iimt of these hioke through the lines of the legions, wlncn, 
howeier, closed m upon it again with no matenal loss, me 
othoi was attacked while m piocess of foimation and scattered 
OiLlllCLW-mds XlMOififari of -i.!m Romans w as go dcfeisiYmtlmt 
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liberated the whole of Greece fiom the power of Macedonia 


Inc Greeks tlnew themsehes into {l-purenza of joa, clowning 
t'leir self-staled liber, a to. aaith garlands nnd unheeding the 
^olmous fact tint tlica bad but eMdinnge/ Kniio -ii.ai-l^r for 
Jj .fWfiliunA Athens aans non established as a free c tnte, with the 
^ islands "of Delo3 and Paros added to her small dominon 


Coniith was lestored to the Aclman league, and the provinces 
of Thessala, Epiru-, aid Ilhria weie biokcn up into a number 
of i ctfv independent lepubhcs Scattered o\er \sm Minor 
lna man] Greek communities nominally subject to Ptoluna 
long of Eg\pt, and while Philip was e.ngnged handdo liana 
with tho Roman v , seized the oppor-j 
tunitv to niinev tlde -,0 Giceh settlements lie now threatened 
to cross tho Hellespont nn 1 attach Philip, and at tho same 
time sent omojs to Ekinmunns to negotiate for the peaceable 
letention of Ins conquests The Roman general in i eph =en£ 
orders to Antioclius to lchuqmsli oveiy Greek city he had 
seized, and to giro up the idea of crossing o\ei into Europe* 
TIo then turned lus attention to affairs m anothei quaitcr/ 
fepargi had fallenjmdci tl o tvriniiygif Nabi s, aw l hod bocomo 
mole and moie a lo anteXliom the rest of Gieeco, to which she 
properl] belonged Algos lmd also submitted to the same 
tyrant Flamimnus now stir.cu d up , the Greeks to ciirlail-tlui 
pow r er of this u pstart The Achaean league, at lus mstince] 
declaied war, and bo led tbeir forces side b] >nde avith the 
legions to the gates of Sparta Nalns was soon reduced to 
extremities Algos was taken from him, as w ell as a portion of 
Lis own teintor] , but in spite of the protests of the Acluean.g 
Rome as usual icfused to destroy one adieisai-j for the ndaan- 


tage of another 

Flamimnus had new r exercised the impenuin as consul and 
pro-consul foi nearla four a ears, and the tinio was come for 
him to retire lie was instructed to withdraw all the Roman 
gamsons, and to leave tho Greeks at libert] to go\ ern them- 
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from the Macedonian Powa 

selves He summoned the states to a general assembly and 
took a sol emn J eaye of them, exlim-img them to use well the 
gift of fieedom conferred upon them by Romo The vc r .co 
scene was one of great excitement, and Flaimmnus 11 c 191 
himself was- ipoy ed toJeaumf-fimohion In „Quinctiiis Elammi- 
nus and Scipio Afncanus, two of the noblest tv pcs of Roman 
greatness, w 0 find .gteuniess and even feiooty in action, com- 
bined with remaikable tenderness of feelipg we also find that 
- per.=oiial_nin]n.tion was suhoidmated in them to a geneious 
spirit of patriotism No two Roman heroes more justly deserved 
the tnumph, the lewaid of patnotic viL tue. than the conqueior 
of Hannibal and the libeiator of the Greeks 

Meanwhile Greece, so goneionslyon ia iuapaied by her Roman 
conqueiois, enjoyed a penod of lepose, a respite fiom the 
Macedonian tjianny which had oppiessed her ioi 150 veais 
She had lecovered strength and self-command enough to con- 
trol the jealous ambition of her scveial states, now united iu 
one political sj stem The numbers she could maintain 111 her 
ow 11 banen and mountainous country weie but small, but under 
the protection of Rome she might reviv o kei old commercial 
mdustiy, which had made hei uch and populous The destina- 
tion of hei woiks of art might now be stayed, and she might 
hope to acquire, by the charms of her ait and of hei liteiatuie, 
a powoiful influence ovei the lougher and stiougei race which 
was beginning to dominate the 'Western world In order to 
enjo) these advantages it was necessarj that she should bo 
submissive, power was now be yond he i ginsp . and, those move 
llPT* best. fmandZajut. tnicst.pntnnts w ho lindei stood this noccs - 
Eit . v ■ . and onntin 11 f>d _ t hmr-Qw.n and then cou ntry-men’s 1m- 
pntieiice V 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE ROHAN'S EXTEL ANTI0CHT7S PROM ASIA VTINOR sr VIX 
\XD THE CISAEPINE REnuCFD TO POVTAX' PROVINCES 

Now that Gieece and Macedonia lav at the feet of Rome, there 
remained no barrie r of importance between hei and Asia, and 
her conflict with the Eastern powers could not be lomj delayed 
Across the narrow waters of the Aegean Serf'ui the ancient city 

K A 
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of Jjjptesiis, sat Antiochus, Ling of Syria Surrounded with all 
the luxury and magnificence of an Oriental despot, gjuJtingjji 
lus title of ‘ the G> cat,’ glorying, j n the succe ss of, his arms ngainst 
the Bactnans and the Indians, lie paid no lieed to the summons 
of Flaminmus to withdiaw from Asia Minor On the contrary, 
he dreamed of an empire to rival that of Cyrus or of Xerxes 
Throwing his troops across the Hellespont, he advanced into the 
heaTt of Gieece, and it was not till he had traversed Thessaly 
and reached Thermopylae that he was encountered and driven 
hack across the sea by the consul us,_B In the 
following y ear the Roman legions under Scimo Vfncan u s. and 
lusHiiothei JiUpiiis ii 1 s t . s e t foot in Ajsia Philip, eager for the 
discomfiture of Antiochus, was the good fnend and faithfid 
ally of the Roman leaders The forces of Antiochus were 
numerous, and they yy ere commanded by no less a general than 
the veteran Hannibal, who had found a lefuge at the Ephesian 
couit, and had doubtless used all his mlluence to louse the 
hostility of his new master against the Romans, av horn he so 
much detested But even Hannibal could make nothing of the 
'p wretched Asiatics that jnarched under his standards f fliev 
werorcattered like chatf before the wind by the haidv wamois 
of Rome, fresh fiom the schools ot Gaulish and Spanish warfare 
The Romans were always victonous oyer Asiatics, and m craft 
and pohey weie little if at all inferior to them Antiochus was 
soon reduced to sue for peace ("The ansyy er was that he must 
evacuate A sia Minor and retire behind the Taurus He preferred 
tojnsh a great battle This was fought and won by Lucius 
‘ - v u c 5 C 4 , Scipio at jMaggesial In it 30,000 Romans over- 
nc lao ^ thiew 00,000 Asiatics, and piotended to have slain 
c 50,000 of them, with the loss of only a few hundreds on their 
pfrn side On that day the fate of Asia was sealed Antiochu s 
at once yielded all flint, wa s required of Him /he renounced a ll/ 
chain) tA.Asia.jUuuir) ( |unendeie rl Ins clianots. Ins elephants. 
and Ins trensmpq , and up big fleet, to he luimt lit the non-{j 
qagtors - he would doubtless hare given up Hannibal also, but 
the Carthaginian had already ma de c oocLkismseape/ 

The .immediate .result .oCthe- defeat of .Antiochus was the 
forma tion.pf a longdom of Asia Epmenes -Jang nf Pflrgnmng, 
had^rdecL witli the Rflmflaa, end h R the position of a 

pnppit ln T aomoahl^ the nlly . really the subject of Rome- 
over the prormn a a wlneh.fl t yfttch from flin - Unllnsp nnt; t o Mount 
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Taurus The nativ o chiefs and people were content to accept 
Insrulej hoping no douht to find in it some better guarantees 
foi peace and security than they had for a long time enjoy ed 
The Roman senate began already to flattei itself with the 
spectacle of the kings who attended servilely upon it Mean- 
while in the far East, the nations dwelling on the Euplnates, 
and even the lemoto coiut of Persia, heard with awe the name 
of the Roman republic, whose empne now extended to the 
frontier of Cilicia 

In 189 B o , Manlius^and lyihjnft succeeded the Scipios as 
consols They were probably the first of the Roman com- 
maudeis who ventured to declaie -war without orders from 
home Manlius attacked and defeated the Galatians, the most 
warlike tribe of Asia Minor , while Fulvnis treated the yEto- 
lians with equal severity, — and thus secured the homewaid 
maich of the victorious legions, though not a little of their 
onoimous booty was snatched fiom them by nn insurrection of 
Thracians on their Hank The Romans kept faith with Greece, 
and withdrew all their armies across the Adriatic, content 
with the renown of then invincible legions throughout the 
East In the-} ear 189, Jauci us J3qrp}0^c.nj oy ed a jnfiitary, and 
yEraihus a naval tuurnph over Antioclius, and Scipio assumed 
the title of-Asiaticus, in emulation of his biothei the conqueroi 
of Africa 

It must not he supposed that the activity of the Romans 
was conhned during the wars of Greece and Asia to the eastern 
quaiter of tho woild Both in Italy and in Spain the legions 
were all this time fully employed The warlike tribes of Spnin, 
v Inch had gladly helped the Romans against Carthage, showed 
little disposition to submit quietly to then new masters Beyond 
the mines of gold and silver which the Phoenician traders had 
discovered, theie was little indeed for the Romans to gam in 
the barren mountains of Spain These mines too were few and 
difficult of access, and even tho Romans must have Icnown that 
it was cheaper to trade for their products than to fight for them 

A\ o can only attribute tho p^rtmjlcaly with which Rome con- , t 

tyuued-to assail the lilierties of Spain to a lov e of fighting for-y 
its own sake, and p dogged^detenruiiation to impose the yoke of / 
her authority Di^astious as were these wars in many respects, 
tllSl Mill -s meri lint , p o licy . of Romo as a splendid school of 
military Jumping both for her soldiers and her generals, and 

k 2 
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continued to do so during the 200 3 ears through winch the 
sti uggle lasted 

In the yeai 200 B 0 , aftoi the defeat of Hannibal and the 
conquest of Carthage, the Romans might consider themselves 
masteis of the Iberian pemnsul' The} 1, occupied all the chief 
cities on the coast, and the rude tribes of the interior acknow- 
ledged their supr emacy. But' when the attempt vv as made to 
organise the whole temtory ns a Roman prov mce, the natn es’ 
broke out into a general insurrection (b c 197), and the prrotor 
Senipronius was slain With the CeltiLerinns of the mountain; 
region were united the Lusitanians of the West, and the, 
Vaccamns and Vettones of the East Without cities, without 
commissaria t. without military organisation of any kind, and, 
■'without allies, they 3 et maintained a guerilla warfare, which I 
long deGod the power of Rome Victor}' after victory -was 1 
gained by the discipline and endurance of the legions, with 
little result except the devastation of the country M Porcius ( 
1 Op to was conspicuous among the Roman leaders for his mthless ; 
l seventy He could boast that he had dismantled 400 strong- ‘ 
holds betweon the Pyienees and tho Bnctie A Onneus Scipio, " 
a Fulvius, a Quinctius, a Oalpurmus, aie named among the 
victors m this petty warfaie, and Eflni pronins G racclms, whose 
sons became afteiwaids so illustrious, was the destroyer of 300 
forts He also made some efforts to persuade his barbanan 
enemy to adopt a more civilised life, and peihaps deseives the 
credit of a milder policy 

From the yen 178 B c , Spam might be regarded as con- 
quered a second time , but meanwhile Rome had another task 
of the same kind to accomplish in repressing the outbreaks ot 
the Italian Gauls 

In the yeai 200 the Carthaginian Hamilcar headed a revolt 
of 40,000 Gauls, vv ho burnt Placentia and attacked Cremona 
This city was, however, saved by the prretoi Furius, vv ho 
defeated the i nsurg ents— with heavy loss Three yeais later 
this war was still of sufficient importance to occupy both con- 
suls w ith their entire armies , and it was by the treachery of 
then own countrymen that the Gauls were finrilly_aveipaine 

The great Scipio brought_theJWai_ to a close by the reduc- 
tion of the B011, whom he drove out to seek a new home on 
the banks of t he Danube __ 

We may’ now consider the Gauls of the Cisalpine as finally 
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subdued, and then country reduced to the form of a Roman 
pi ounce Colonies were established or revived at Placentia, 

Gremonn, Bonoma, Mutina, and Parma, while those planted at 
Pisa aud Lucca kept guaid o\er the still unsubdued Ligurians 
Multitudes of Gauls v, ere at this time transplanted into Sam* 
mum and other dqio.pula.tcd .tracts of Central Italy Li n c 
177 disturbances cccuned m Coisica and Sardinia, which weie 
controlled by Sempromus Gracchus, and so many of the natives 
we-e sold into slavery, that ‘<Sards_±Q,*sell ’ became a cant, 
phrase for anything that -w as cheap and woithless n 
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car^of, the.city 571, p c. jjjij, is tende red notable by, the 
deaths _of three gnen.of greatanaric in history 
> Jlnnmbal, when ho escaped out of the hands of Antioclius,' 
toolv refuge, first in Crete, and afterwaids with Prusias, long of 
JBithymn Here he at length censed from his fruitless intrigues 
against Rome, and busied himself in obscurity with the nflairs 
of Ins new pation But once moie Rome demanded, with a 
threat of war, that he should be given up Priujias sent troops 
to ui rest him, and finding no possibility of escnpe, Hannibal 
gyyillowed i]ie poison nlncli he had kept concealed about his 
person Such an end was tragic, but it was at least dignified, 
and it saved him from the still lower intrigues and greater 
obscurity into which he must have fallen had his life been pro- 
longed It is plaiu that his part w as pin) ed out He had 
undertaken a task beyond the strength of any one man Her o 
as lie was, lie contended against a nation of hemes , and Ins 
defect o fundament, led to inevitable failure He has often been 
compared with the first Napoleon the one seems b) g enera l 
assent to be regarded as the most eminent of ancient, the other 
of modern commondeis In estimating his career and character 
we must beni m mmd that eierytbmg the Romans wrote of 
him was ti nged with dee p and 'l mdble memdiee To hia 
credit ns n soldiu -we must place the nunxell gus skill and 
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courage which enabled him to maintain so long his invasion of 
Italj with means apparently quite inadequate On the other 
hand, as a politic ian he fniled_aignnlly His scheme of uniting 
all thfTraces o? "Italy against Rome was grand ly conceiv ed , 
but it cam ego .nought , and by this want of political mastery 
the enter prise oOuaJife-wasj'junfid 

Ilanmbal died in d iscomfit ure and exile The same year 
l witnessed the dcc£ase_of his great rival Scipio Afncanus, who 
had lned long enough to see the unbounded authonty he once 
enjoyed fade away under the fickl e breath, of, popular favour 
His treatment of Antiochus was denounced as too lenient, and 
lus brother Lucius was chaiged with mah creation in Inf 
accounts Publius indignantly tore up the papers piesented to ( 
him against his brother, but was himself promptly charged with 
arrogance and jncuusm Lucius was hea\ ily fined The great 
Afncanus, on being accused before the people, disdained to leply 
except by recounting his own signal services Reminding the 
people that the day of his tnal was the anniversary of the 
victory of Zama, lie called upon them to dggist from this 
miserable prosecution, and to march with him to the Capitol, 
there to return thanks to the immortal g6ds This bold stroke 
succeeded, and the accusation fell to the ground , but Scipio 
retued to his seat at JLut<yjgjim_in Campania, refused again to 
visit Rome, and directed that even his lemmns should not bo 
taken back tlieio for interm ent 

In the same year died Philo pannen . who both for his valour 
and his statesmanship deserves to be called ‘ fhejast of the 
Greeks ’ Chosen eight times for their general bj the Achrcnnj 
league, he exerted all his influence to keep the Greeks united 
among themselves, and to restrain them from provolnng tko 
irresistiblo poaver of Rome He lned in usefulness nnd honour 
to his seventieth year Then he became entangled in a quarrel 
with the Messomans, and falling into the hands of a personal 
enemy, he was treated with great indignity , and compelled at 
last to swallow hemlock In vain did tho Greeks rise to avenge 
his death nnd do honour to his remains The last of their 
heroes had perished, and it is to their credit that they showed 
an adequate sense of lus value 

Tho years which next followed formed a proud period in 
Roman annals The unimportant wars which still continued in 
Spam aud Istiia were crowned with unbroken succoss But 
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now for tbe first time the kings and .potenta tes of the earth 
began to send envois to home, and to .court the people whom 
thev recognised as their patrons and protector s. From the 
Asiatic kingdoms of Bithynia, of Cappadocia, of Armenia from 
the commonwealths of Acbaia, .Sparta, and Rhodes , from the 
ancient realm of Egypt, embassies thronged the streets of Rome 
and crowded the antechambers of the senate house The 
Romans became intox icated with this wondrous tide of glory 
and good fortune , and the policy of moderation which had 
spared the weakness of Greece, and borne with the petulance of 
Macedonia, now gave place to ruthless ambition and greed of 
plunder Philip of Macedon had allowed his son Demetrius to 
be educated at Rome, but on bis return borne tbe youth became 
an object of jealousy to his father, who soon sacia- uc .j- 5 , 
heed him to tbe interests of his brother Perseus 33 c 1TD 
Philip not long after followed him . to_the.UCravn, leaving in 
Perseus an able and high-spirited successor 

Pergeuj anticipated the impending struggle, and quietly 
prepared for it At length (n c 170), the storm hurst upon him 
On the suggesfionof Eumenes, king of Pergamus he was charged 
with injuring tbe allies of Rome fAVar was declared, and in. 
the first encounter tbe consul Licimus was worsted Perseus 
still oftered to make terms, hut was told that Rome would 
never negotiate with an armed eneim — he must make uncon- 
ditional submission lie determined on a desperate resistance, 
and for two years made head against his enemy In n c 16S 
-iEnnlius Paulas won tbe battle of Pydna, and crushed tbe 
Macedonian power ' 

Tbe whole country submitted at once, and Perseus, m the 
vain hope of merev, surrendered himself to the Romans After 
marching in tbe triumphal procession of bis conqueror, be was 
impnsoued, and a few years later died, not without suspicion 
pf foul play The Romans transported all the chief people of 
Macedonia into Italy, and divided the conquered country into 
four distinct republican governments whoso inhabitants were 
forbidden tountermam It was not till seventeen years later 
(n c 151), that an unsuccessful revolt gave them the oppor- 
turntv of finally destroying the independence of Macedonia and 
converting it into a Roman province 

After tbe war with Perseus was ended Rome made a 
stringent inquiry into tbe conduct of those allied states which 
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had seemed to sympathy with the last asserter-of independence 
Eunienes w ns insulted and tlnentcned Rhodes was selected 
for punishment, mid dcpmed of her continental ternlor} 111 
.ism Minoi In Epirus, the gallant yEnnlius Paulus was mndo 
the instrument of a r^ithlcas-diisjistation 

It was impossible to hv on tho Achfcan government am 
act of disloyalty And } et their time too was como On tho 
oudence of a traitorous informer man} eminent men wero 
charged with having held communication with Perseus They 
wero required to defend themselves from the chargo at Rome 
Once in Itslv, thov were detained without trial, and placed 
undor surveillanco in distant provincial towns 

Pol}]nus tho historian hnpponed to bo ono of tlicso uufor- 
tunato hostages, and aftor seventeen }ears of exile, he and his 
fellow -pnsoneis were restored to libert\, through tho friend- 
ship of Scipio yEmilinnus and the advocacy of Cato the censor 

This unjust treatment of the Grecian notables was a presage 
of the fate 1 cserved for their country In tho .llnctun tmgcourso 
of a democratic government, Achaia fell undei the rule of an 
lutempeiato faction, forgetful of their comploto dependence on 
tho Roman powoi A quarrel with Spai ta led to the inter- 
ference of Roman commissioners who came or er to settle the 
dispute The} wero treated with insoleiico b} the Vchiean a , 
and replied by commanding that Sparta, Argos, and Corinth 
should be 1 claused from tho Aclnean league The demagogues 
promptl} organised a revolt, the} set tho slates at libertv and 
armed them, the} forced wm conti lbutions fioin an unwilling 
people Metellus oflered them ens} terms of submission, but 
this last chance of melting ruin irorn their countr} wnstlirown 
aside, and a paltry force was sent to occupy the pnss of 
Thermop}lac These nusguided patnots could ninlie nu stand 
against the legions, and were swept away with great slaughter 
Metellus advanced without further impednuent to Corinth 
There, his tenu of oflice^hawng expired, he tiansferred the 
command to his succe c soi ^luin mius , a man oi a ludo and harsh 
natiuc The.talang of Couutli by this buibaoanj&asjisceiie.of 
honors 

Tho amount of valuable plunder acquned by the Romans 
was enormous Gold in abundance w as recovered from the 
ruins, but the map tei - pieces of Gieolr art, the bronzes more 
precious than gold, the pictuies, the statues, were ruthlessly 
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destiojed and lost to the -world for evei Corinth -was re- 
planted ns a Roman colony a hundred years later, and rose 
once more to eminence Hut with the sack of Corinth the 
history of Greece, the classic land of genius and of freedom, 
comes to an end Thenceforth she sinks into the uc cos, 
position of a Roman province ^The same yeai, 146, BC 146 
v Inch witnessed the fall of Greece w as signalised also ky the 
destiuction of Carthage /E\ er since her great defeat at Zarna, 
the existence of Carthage, 'Rome’s greatest m al, had been a pro- 
tracted agonj Mass miss a and the Nunndians were free to^ 
insult her, and to encroach upon her territory , and she daredt 
not retaliate , but by sending complaints to Rome The senate 
entertained these complaints and promised redres s, but nothing 
camo of it At length Cato was sent as envoy to Carthage to 
inquire into her wrongs On his return he denounced her 
befoio the senate as too poweiful a neighbour to be suflered to 
stand elect Plucking some fresh figs from the folds of his robe, 

‘ This fnnt,’ he exclaimed, ‘ has been brought irom Carthage — 
so nigh to us is a city so strong and so prosperous— Carthage 
must be destaned ’v 

Cato was at this time m the full ripeness of authority and 
influence He was a constant speaker in the senate, and eveiy 
one of his speeches ended with the woids 1 Carthage must be 
iestro} ed ’ The senate was not unw filing to follow his guidance 
fn the yp-nr 140 fl -pietext for warn as found in the fact that th e 

Carthaginians had fnhpn qp fgipp Mnssunssa ) The 

Roman senate promptly declared war against Carthage, and at 
the same moment despatched an arm} of 80,000 men under 
the consuls JU ji cim Cens ormns and ^lahliuj 5 «S£Efl 2 j) 1i 'bo were 
prnnleh instructed not to desist till Carthage lay in nuns/ 
The threatened people, aware of then inabikty to c ope with 
Ronrb, sued ablgcjtl} foi peace and weie rend} to consent to any 
terms Called upon to send dOO hostages of noble birth to 
Sicily, the} obeyed Next, in compliance with the consul’s 
orders, they surrendered all their arms and engines of w ai 
200,000 complete sets of armour were conve}ed in waggons to 
the Roman camp JCensonnu s piaised their jtgadipRgs to submit, j 
and announced that now it only remained for them to quit 
Carthage, which the Romans purposed to destro} , but thut.ihey 
were nt_ liberty ^to build for themselves another city on an} 
site ten miles inland. This cruel command overwhelmed tho 
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envoys with despair On their return to their city, all who had 
counselled submiss ion weie nttacked bj the people, resistance 
to the death was resolved on, and the most heroic efforts were 
made to replace the surrendered arms, and to put the city in a , 
state of defence The very women are said to have cut off! 
their long hair to furnish bov strings for the archers These 
gallant efforts were not without result For three whole years 



the Carthaginians stood at bnv behind their walls Hasdrubal, 
who commanded then forces in the field, held his ovn success- 
fully against the Roman consul But the siege was doggedly 
. maintaine d, and in the course of it the Roman arm> more than 
once owed its safety to the activity of a 3 oung officer, -Scipio 
YEmiliarms, the son of YEnnlius Paulus, who had been adopted 
bj Scipio, the son of Afncanus In 147, Scipio visited Rome 
to_qffe'j_hitnself a candidate for, the tedilcs hip. but so high did 
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liia leputation stand, that the people elected him consul, though 
he was not yet of legal age to hold that office, and assigned 
him Africa for his piovinco Scipio set to woik -with alacrity to 
linpiove the discipline of his troops, and to leduce the hostile 
city , but it was no easy task which lay before him Another 
yeai .elapsed, befoie he succeeded in effectually hloclmdin g the 
place, and when famine began to^ tell _upon the defenders, he 
slowly fought his way into one quarter after another, till only 
the citadel, called -jByrsa, lemamed untaken This foitiess 
also fell befoie long cicipio spared the lives of the enemies, 
hut gave up the city to he sacked, and then levelled it with the 
giotind The Punic territory was soon leoigamsed as a Roman 
provmco undei the name of Afncn, and Scipio on his return 
enjoyed a triumph, and took the title of Afncanus/: -In. this 
^ame^jeai, which .maiks the di c appearance from''” uc cos, 
history., of the jGrecian^aniLCaithagmian. states, the c 14J 

games were foi the fourth time celebrated at Pome 
Duiiug the yeais which followed, Spam was the only countiy 
which gave e\ercise to the Roman arms Successive pise torn 
continued slowly and painiully to leduce it uudoi authority 
Foi eight yeais the Lusitanian chief Yinatlius constantly 
defied the Roman geneinls,and subjected them to many deieats 
At length the consul Crepio mfamousl} bribed three of Ins; 
ofhcers to murder him in Ins sleep After his death the lesist- 
ance of the Spaniards centied in the heioic little town of 
iJuiiuintia, neai the sources of the mei Douio Though its 
people numbeied but 8,000 armed men, they repeatedly worsted 
successive Roman consuls with ainnes amounting to 30 000 
At length, iii_jb c _ 134, Scipip the conqueior pf Oarthage was 
^lioscn cqnsul^aiid pent to.bnng this. troublesome wai taa close 
As befoie, his first efforts were directed to impiovmg the dis- 
cipline and the endurance of his tioops Then with a force of 
00,000 men he blockaded Numantia, and .at.last 1 educed . 1 t by 
fiuinne Most of its brave citizens bad alieady perished by the 
sword The few that survived were either hi ought to Rome 
to grace tne victoi s triumph, 01 sold as slaves ou the spot 
Numantia vv as_m ? e d - to ..tjig„gi-oiind-, and never again rose from 
its nuns, hut the gallant defence made by its peonle against 
uveiyvliehuing^odds deserves to bo commemorated to the end 
of tune ) m 
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^Tiie power of Romo was now paramount m tho four great 
peninsulas which pioject into the Mediterranean, together with 
its principal islands, while her authority was recognised at 
almost ever) point of tho coast lino Italj , the centre of this 
powei, was governed hy the preetor and other magistrates of 
Rome Spain, Greece, and Asm Minor wero reduced substan- 
tially to tho foim of provinces, as were also tho islands of tho 
Tyrrheno, the Ionian, and tho iEgean sens The province of 
Africa comprise d- tho old dominion of Carthage, on either side 
of which tho kingdoms of Egypt and Numidia eiqojed a 
nominal independence At the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Jews weie in alliance with tho republic, Rhodes 

4 was still indulged with freedom, and in Asia a few petty states 
weie allowed to maintain their native governments Illyna 
olfored little temptation to Roman cupidity, but the subjection 
of Macedonia was fully assured In the south of Gaul the 
cities of Massilia and Nnrbo were m allmnco v\ ltk the senate, 
nud wore shortly to bo used as the foundation stones of a 
Roman pravinco of Gaul beyond the Alps Tho first, a most 
flouiishmg centre ot commerce, was a colony of Phocman 
Gieehs liom Ionia, the othei was a city of native growth and 
a ceutio ot local civilisation]) 

^ Tho government ot a Roman pioviuce was m fact anulitaiy 
occupation Yeai by jcai at hist, m later tunes every thud 
jeai, a proconsul or a piopuetoi came from Romo to command 
it ne was suppoited by one 01 moie legions with nuiueious 
auxihaiy battalions, and on all points Ins w ord was law , Only 
to the Roman senate was he lesponsible, and on his letum his 
qumstoi was lequned to submit a lepoit of bis pioceedings, 
which might be digaiosjed, but so long as the interests of the 
lepublic bad not sufleied he was tolerab ly safe In administer- 
ing justice to the provincials, he was restricted only by Ins own 
edi ct issue d on assuming the government The provinces were 
organised on the model already described in the case of Etruria 
and Sammum The vanous communities weie treated with 

aijmg degiees of favoiu Some retained their old local 
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o-ovenmieiit Some received the Latiu 01 Italian franchise 
Some foifeited their land to the domain of the republic Tolls 
and customs weie levied, and a tax upon the pioduce of the 
laud furnished a constant levenue to the state > The -wealth 
arising from this souice on the conquest of Macedonia enabled 
the conquerors to ienu £ the land tax from the enfrie soil of 
Italy 

The rule of the proconsuls and their cohort of subordinate 
oihcinls was one of tyranny and spoliation Neithei the pio-^ 
perty, the honour, nor even the lues of the piovincials weie 
secuie from them, and then lapaeity was lather encouraged 
by the senate, as it tended to weaken the conqueied race and 
cut the sinews of future levolt Perhaps it was fortunate that 
so many of these spoliatqrg^took delight m seizing the choicest 
woiks of ancient ait, and carrying them to Rome The pro- 
\1uc1als, who undeistood the value of these tieasuies, groaned 
over then loss, and scoffed at then ignorant spoilers, but it 
turned out that the metiopolis of the woild was the safest j&- 
ceptacl e foi these piecious lehcs Meanwhile in Spam and 111 
Asia the energies of yoimg and vigorous races continued to 
extract wealth from the soil more rapidly than their masters 
could consume it In Gieece and in Africa, on the otliei hand, 
the natious once so dominnut seemed stncheu with palsy and 
steadily diminished both 111 numbeis and 111 lesomces They 
had had their day, and could not survive the loss of freedom, 
while to tko younger and lustier nations, lebounding from the 
shock of conquest, the empue of Rome brought a new life of 
progiess and development 

The Roman people, dispersed over this gieat empue m 
numoious olfices of civil nud unhtaiy command, maintained 
their ancient v alour, their stern discipline, then zeal for the gloiy 
and the authority of Rome The wealth of the East and of the 
West, which bad inflamed then cupidit y, had not yet enervated 
their vital foice Three centuries weio to elapse befoie the 
gieat wave of Roman conquest should have spent its force 
And y et already the seeds of decay vv eie beginning to gei aiinat p 
in the body politic, and to detract from the healthy y igour of 
the national life Wo shall do well to pause and take note of 
these signs of decadence 

Notwithstanding then high leputation for disinterested 
virtue, there nover was a people so dev oted to money -making 
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as tie Romans Tkoj amassed riches by all means, by plunder, 
by usuiy, by commeice To the possession of w ealtb they showed 
the most slavish deference, and hence, w hatevei might bo the 
lorm of their constitution, power jluftol into- the hands of tho 
ncher classes, as soon as the old privileges of birth had dis- 
appeared We have alieady seen how the old palucian 
»ystem, with its exclusive privileges, had passed away fflie. 
rnnnlm of the cun as wn°. indeed, still, sometimes convened for ( 

tr.e perfoinmnco of certain religious litos, but it lnd nonoliticnl 

weight Tho real power resided in tho comitia ot the cen- 
turies and tribes , and m both of these it was ingcu ixmslv cun- 
tuved that propeity should pie vail ovei numbeis Thpcnnntm 
-nf-the eentimea— w itli its dwiflaa aLXhaqump laaata classes, wns 1 
indeed -fiom the beginning pypwgdlly constructed -so- ns to 
gne a |iarin iouiUjn.lUiQiigfl - tQ.weaJlJi As tho comitia of tho 
tribes acquired political liupoitauee, the same lesult was at- 
tained 111 then case by giving the eensoi tho pouor to insciibo 
all the poorer citizens 111 tho four uiban tribes , leaving in tho 
hands of the nch the contiol of the lemaiinng thnty-one tribes 

The functions ot these two assemblio 3 , both essentially nris 
tocratic, wero twofold — elective and legislative, TliO-cmtmae; 
elected the conaids. the nnetors-and the other curul o m agistrates 
The tnboa alfi gtfi dL the lnl'nrio E-nllicnrs Both assemblies coulc 
pass laws which wero binding upon tho whole people, bu 
neither of them could .mitiatq a law , they could but give o: 
refuse then sanction to mensuie 3 already nppioved by tin 
senate If a consul, 11 praetor, or a dictatoi hud a new law tc 
piopose, ho laid it before the centuries, if a tribune had i 
measuie to recommend, he laid it befoie the tribes In botl 
cases tho appioval of the senate must be first obtained , auc 
if in some instances wo hear of honours being conferied by 
popidai vote m defiance of the opposition of the senate, thesi 
must be legarded as acts ot irregulm Qnj^uaackment The 
equestrian centuries (the laughts) included among them all tin 
richest of the citizens, and as the higher magistrates received 
no salary, but on the contrary had to beai the heavy expense 0; 
providing public amusements, none but rich men could aspin 
to high office, and theiefore none below the lank of knight wen 
elected 

Such of the knights as bad tilled the higher mag is l 1 acies 
acquired with their families the title of 1 nobiles,' and were 
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eligible to fill vacancies in the senate / This assembly wa s, 
foowevei, limited in numbei to 600 , a high standard of jno - 
perty was enforced , and evei v jis.a yea rs the mwnrs mo-ed 
the l ist, st ulang oft tlio pcor and unwoithv. and selecting t he 
most dis tinguis hed men to fill then places Those who had 
attained to the rank of nobles strove liaid to maintain their 
own position, and to keep out from it those who were still only 
of knightly lank The lattei weie no less eager to advance 
themselves Hence arose the political conflict of the senate 
and the knights, which, in the later yeais of the republic, 
mi mics , and even lepeats the plnases of, the eaily stiuggle 
between patricians and plebeians The privileges and th e/ 
power of the senate were enormo us Tim ln.ws, the .finances', 
foielsrn policy, the ai my, the government of the pi evinces, wer t^ 
all" regulated by it, and to the senate alone e\eiy officei of tbe, 


state w iis-responsible If its powei was limited bv the right o t| 
the tnbimes to \ eto its decrees, then opposition might be com - 
bated bv gpvnng-ili.^prmiiiu-ninrmg them, nr in_t.be last, lesoitThyj 
t he cieation of a dictato i Sometimes aibitrarv^p nwei wasj 
c oufened on the consuls by the deuee ‘ Yideient Consules n 
aliquid detnmenti les publica caperet’ Both these resouxe' 
weie intended only to bo used against dangei aiising fioru a] 
foieign enemj , but they were olten perverted to serve the pur- 
poses of the senate in the civil sti lfa of politics Against these 
aibitrary measuies the people had one defensive weapon No 
citizen could bo sentenced to loss of life 01 of cml status 
v\ ithout an appeal to the people If the consuls on any pretext \ 
violated this right, they v\ ere tkemseh es liable f o be sentenced 1 
by the comitia of the tubes 

In addition to then rank and powei the senatois enjojed 
great opportunities ot growing uch The pioeonsuls and pro- 
prietors who ruled the piovmces, though they received no 
salon , amassed v nstn\ nalth m the form ot gifts and babes fioui 
then subjects A\ hen the nch fields of Gieece and Asia were 
opened to then c ipi ililv . the nobles abandoned usury and com- 
merce lor the n ore Inpmtiu. e nplnyingpt. of prov mcial govern- 
ments The) allowed the knights a large shaie m the occupa- 
tion of the most fertile domain land , and confined the poorer 
classes to the common postmes The discontent arising lroin 
this tieatuicnt led to the fetal scheme of distributing cheap or 
gratuitous doles of coin, which was levied as tribute on the 
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provinces of Sicily and Africa Tlie populace were also 
amused and pampeicd by splendid shows in the circus, the cost 
of which w as home by the candidates for high oflice, and so 
heavy was the outla y requned for this purpose, that by the 
time a man had attained, thiough successive elections, to the 
olhee ot consul, his i osnprcps yY era-so-'Cjj p pled that, only by 
means of n rich piovincial appointment, could he hope to pay 
Ins debts and mtimcgjus-ihrtimo Thus the pi ounces were 
made to pay for the vpluptn o iis idlenes s of the Roman people 
Meanwhile the jealous Knights, debarred fiom theso guilt y 
naj ititieat.i ons, Kept a watch on the provincial lnlers and in- 
voked the laws against them Murdei, bribery, peculation , 
corruption on the seat of justice, were crimes of which the 
conntia of the tribes t ook coum sauce. and that assembly was 
not indisposed to judge severely the misdeeds of wealthy 
nobles The senate, however, instituted a new tribunal, com- 
posed solely of members of their own ordei, to judge this class 
of oflonces, and thus Toiled the attack of the Inughts The 
eilorts of the latter were then turned to seeming for themselves 
a share of this jurisdiction, and they hoped by that means to 
compel the senate to give them also a share m the prov mcial 
governments 
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' , ' - CHAPTER XXVII 

^ CORRUPTION Or ROHAN SniPIICITY RY THE INTI.UX. OF 
oi tri a r pF va 

The wide-spread mteicourse of the Romans with foreign 
nations, which resulted from their extensive conquests, pro- 
duced gieat changes m their habits of mind and m then mode 
of life Greece, as wns nnt.innl. influe nced t)mm tlm T^pci- JJie 
old Sabine deities, suc h ns Oonsns, Tamils, end -Tntm-nn, ^jjapjaut 
of sight ’The Hellen ic deities. Apollo. d Aculamus. Ovbele. 
nnd— Baccb yiSi aac-iaat becoming the fhvnnnfc nRj nphi nf -n nr - 
sbip But the leligious ideas ot Gieece were quickly followed 
Tiythe doubts and disputes of hei sceptical philosoph ers, and 
these were made famihai to the Romans by the poet EnaUif, 
a countryman of their own The magistrates did indeed mam- 
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tain the old ceremonial of processions, sacrifices and auguries, 
as an engine of state policy, but the lngber classes had ceased 
to believe m then eihcncy . . and since the plebeians had b een 
admitted to the priesthood and the nugiirslno. the nobles cared 


e nobles began now to 


cunce. and hteiatuie, and m 


with needvJxraeks. whom they - 

and the lantruage tothemselves and to then chlldxen Otheis 
composed chiomcles of the Roman people 01 annals of the noble 
famihes w hom they sened , and these last Mere fond of tracing 
their masteis’ .pgdigSfia-to Hercules 01 zEneas, 01 some other 
Greek or Trojan lieio The.Gipp k women, fnccina ting and 
accomplished as thev weie did much to sublimate tliei 




homely matrons ofltnly. Ennius, the fiist of the Latin poets, 
and a name of Calabua, w as well veised in the epic poetiy of 
Homer, and introduced it to the Romans both by translation 
and imitation 

Ho lound many follow era , and foi inoie than a century the 
Romans, desei ting then old Saturnian \eise, labomed hard at 
lepioducing in then own tongue the Uieek liexnmetei Then 
success m the end was maivellous, and culminated in the 
polished diction and poetical rhythm, of Virgil They weie 
haidly less successful m naturalising the Giecnm drama 
Enough of tho plats of Plautus and Terence surra ea to show 
how well they learnt to more in the fetteis of the Gieek comic 
(•muse, and the names of many othei plaj-wi iters attest, the 
labuudmce of this dramatic literatuie 

i Glancing at the manners and customs of the Romans of 
| high rank at this penod, we may observe how the hie of tho 
icitj becomes distinguished fiom that ot the country, and that 
tot tho Campanian baths hom both The fiist was the life of 
tho Eorum and the temples its dominant idea, the sen ice of 
, the state, and the pertoimmce of public duties In the ruorn- 
i mg, the formal reception of freedinen and the giving of legal 
'opinions to clients , tow ards noon, public business in the Forum 
■or the senate-home , then preparation foi public speaknw with 
1 hired rhetoricians, followed by letnement tor a shoit raid-day 
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sloop Tlie afternoon w as devoted to active exercises 111 the 
Cnuipus Martius, such ns swimming, wrestling, and fencing 
Supper followed, diversifie d with singing and liuiSiongry, and 
so to lied at sundow n 

In the countiy the Roman was up with the sun to super- 
intend Ins faim p irt of his day was devoted to hunting, fish- 
ing, and other field spoits, and tbe remainder to study, or 
writing, 01 sleep At the haths there was a complete bolidaj 
Bnicfoot and lightly clad in a Grecian dres 3 ing-gown, the 
Roman lounged through the da) in jdle_-gos 3 ip, in frequont 
hatlung, in listening to the light songs and music of foreign 
aitists The Roman was genorall) proud of Ins stem routino 
of self-impcscd duty, and ashamed of theso in dolent lela xntions.. 
hut the s)ren Sloth was giaduall) gaining his eai, and step hy 
stop the love of business gave way to the love of luxur) and 
ease Not till then did guilty ambition prompt him to seek in 
the conduct of public affuus a peisoual and solfish ag gmndise- 
jueiit 

~ At this period, indeed, the powei of the shite was so com- 
pletely 111 the bauds of a smaif gioup of families closely con- 
nected by luteimaniage, that it might not have been difficult to 
couvert so aristocratic a government into a limited monarchy 
The .eldor-Seipio Afiicanus, had bo chosen to seize the oppor- 
tunity, might uudoubtedl) have held the position of a king or 
a doge diumg lus lifetime, and perhaps ho might lmvo founded 
a dynastv But the opportunity passed by, and it was not long 
befoie n leaction sot 111 agaiust the nobles, nnd leaders were not 
wanting, some honestly, some of evil design, to inflame the 
hostility of the masses Tlio poet Ncevius, who was driven 
into exile by tho influence of the Scipios and the Metelh, 
avenged himself bv satirizing lus haughty enemies Cato the 
censoi, too, lost no oppoitumty of rebuking the nobles foi their 
pvuje, then insolence, their neglect of the old Roman tiaditions 
j'JEhis rude but vigoious gcion of tbe Latin homesteads served 
the state m peaco and wai, and won bis way to tho highest 
' honours of the consulship and the censorship He clung to 
-the simple and austeie habits of the old Roman life, and waged 
/'/unceasing war against the luxtu 1011s manners imported from 
/abroad Haisk, punctilious , censonous, often indeed unjust 
’-’and cruel, he allowed no place to the common feelings of 
humanity if thev seemed opposed to Ins stern sense of duty, tbe 
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duty of advancing; the interests of the state, of the farm, of the 
household Se\eie to all alilce, his enemies* his women, his 
slaves, his cattle, he ne\er relate d, unless it were into some 
rym jest Yet he respected jlie lawsjjL.cojiriu sv he was not 
rude m speech E\en when he counselled the dismissal of the 
Greek plnlosopkeis fiom Rome, he did not treat them un- 
uvill) , and in his old age, despite his katied of ever} thing 
foieign, he so far yielded to the populai current a3 to make 
lumsell master of the Gieek language 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE AGRABTAX LAW OP TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 


Now that the arms of Romo weie e\erv where triumphant, 
external wars ceased for a time to he of much importance, and 
our attention must he turned to the internal cQjnniatiojis which 
followed each other in ipuck. succession in Rome and Italy 
Tho first of these was the agrarian agitation set on foot by 
Ti bonus Gracchus, tho sou of Sempromu3 Gracchus and Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Scipio Airicanus Ills brother Cams 
figiues, like himself, m this nariatne, and his sister was mai- 
ned to Scipio Afncauus the Youngei fin the }eai 137 bc 
the voung Tiberius -was traversing Etruria on his way to join 
the armies ot Rome before Numantia Ills route lay through 
many famous cities, once the centres of art and civilisation, 
now perishing m poveity and deca} But that which made 
ihe deepest impression on lus irnnd \\ as the absence of popu- 
lation in the imralyhstricts through which he passed Wheie 
w ere the Etrunan people w ho had fought so stubbornly against 
Rome ? Where were the smiling homes and hurtful fields ot 
the Roman colonists who had been planted there altei the 
conquest P The traveller looked in vain foi any trace of an 
Italian peasantry, he met with none but a few wietched 
herdsmen, and, on addressing them, he found that tbev were 
foreigners of strange ieatures and harbaious idiom — Thracians, 
Africans, oi Iten.ms 

How this state of things came about must now he explained 
The old nobiht} of Etruria, deprived of political imnortance 

1. 2 
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and stripped of ruucli of their land and wealth, had sunk out 
of sight among the mixed population of Rome and other Imge 
towns The amount of land granted m possession to the 
colonists was small compared to the v ast tracts which had been 
leased at low rents to a few privileged nobles The Liciman 
lawstnctlj provided that these leases should be levoca ble at 
any moment, and that the land now occupied b} the nobles 
might be granted in possession to the poorer citizens, w henever 
occasion arose for such a division. But m practice such grants 
wo”e made out of newly conqueied temtorj, and the old occu- 
pations were not disturbed These vast estates were. handed 
down from lathei to son for man} generations, and came to be 
regarded os., the... private property, of theuioble ..tenapis The 
Roman magnate who claimed their produce Jived. in pro fusiQ n ^ 
at Rome, or 111 some liixiuioua. villa , and lett their cultivation 
to be earned on b) slaves But the multiplication of slaves 
was found, after a time, to be both dangerous and expensive , 
*and when copi ous su pplies of cheap corn came flowing in from 
Sicily and Africa, the cultivation of gram was to a largo extent 
given up in Italy, and vast tracts of country weie conveited 
into pasture, on which a few rude Landsmen, captives of war, 
sufheed to tend tho sheep, the cattle, and the swine which 
ranged the woods Tiberius Gracchus, who had been highly 
educated b} his mother Cornelia, and who, himself of plebeian 
ongiu, inherited a disposition to side with the commons 111 their 
straggle with the privileged nobility, teems to have partly 
undeistood the causes of the desolation he had witnessed, and 
to have igiolxfid them deeply m Ins mind lie proceeded to 
Spam, and served as qumstor to the pioconsul Mancnma 
Theie he gamed experience and distinction, and inspired all — 
even the enemy — with confidence On his letuin to Rome 
honours and rewards were showered upon him for good service 
done 

The joimg qurestoi now extended his inquiries to other 
parts of Ital} , and found that the state of things which he had 
ohseived in Etruria was general throughout the peninsula 
Ryerywheie.tha old.. native, nobility had. disappeared tbe freeC 
cultiv ators had been drafted mto tbe ami) , tbe land was ac- 
cumulated in the hands of the wealth} few , and the peasantry 
were represented by scanty bands of captive labourers No 
wonder, then, that tbe Roman aims should he suffering dis- 
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asteis in Spain 1 Tlieie had. been a time when Italy could aim 
700,000 foot soldiers and mount 70,000 cavaliers— all fiee men, 
all trained wamors , but now, if another Py nhus oi Hannibal 
should attack hei, where weie the lesources of Italy to resist 
Inin ? True it was that, it the population of the country had 
diminished, that of the towns had increased If the legions 
could no longer be .aceunt &d ui the m e al .parts . of-Italy , they 
might still b e replcmsfie dfroin the mass of Homans and Italians 
who foimed the luhng race throughout the provinces of Gieece 
and Africa and Asia Minoi True it was, also, that this con- 
version of corn land into pastuie was to a ceitain extent a 
natural and economical process, and the same change was going 
on in Gieece Foi, howevei famous these two countries might 
have been m the past for then rich crops of grain, theie could 
be no doubt that the cultivation of cei enli was iai nioie piofit- 
able under the waiinei sun of Sicily and Afnca, while the cool 
upland pasluies and rich meadow lands of Italy and Gieece 
rendered them peculiaily well adapted to the bleeding ot 
cattle 

It was not likely that the dispeisiou of a few thousand 
freeholder ovei Italy would materially altei this state of allans 
And jet this abandonment of the country to slaves was fraug ht 
with danger to the state, and piesented a pioblem which de- 
manded attention Already in Sicily r the slaves had usen by 
hundreds of thousands undei the leadership of Eunns They 
had even gained some victones over the hoops sent to lepiess 
them, aud a year of desolating nots and murderous executions 
elapsed, befoie they 7 were compelled to yield to the discipline ol 
the Roman legions, aud .submit then necks once.moie.to the 
AOUI ypke. of Roman slavery Such outbreaks had been fie- 
cu out enough on a smaller scale, aud the Roman masters had 
not failed to assei t then authority and to punish the rebels , 
hut the quiet which ensued was a lepose lull of suliermg on the 
one side and ot insecurity on the other 

But Tiberius regaided the policy of his country men from 
another point of view also It he aimed at the elev ation of the 
lowei classes by tree grants of land, he wished also to depress 
the undue ei-altjitjon of the nobles The.gi.il f. yvas ev.er. widen - 

fejasw iho^twml classes The free 
citizeas oi Rome were reckoned, a few year later, at 400,000, 
while not more than 2,000 could be designated as men ol 
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propci ty The few grow richer and richer on the rents of 
their estates and the spoils of the provinces Tho mauj wero 
encouraged to regard thomsohcs as a nation of w amors, to 
despise tho peaceful and profitable pursuits of trade, and to lead 
idle and useless lives in dependence on the largesses, of their/ 
we ilthy rulers Such a pomicioua state of things might well 
nialco a vigoious lefonuei eager for change But the tnno was 
not jot Tho nobles weie now all-poweiful, and lnruly deter- 
mined to remain so 

Thun3/su:ni_ti\o,xoads.aL BoniD^tg honour amL influence , 
The ono lay tlnough tho regular course of tho curulo mngis-' 
tracips, yjlimn ding m tho consulship, which could not law-; 
fully bo attained bj any man before bis forty -third year 
Such a careei must be ono of slow and uncertain advancement 
libouus was impatient As a plebeian he was eligible to tho 
tnbiuieship, which would givo lum power equal, in somo re- 
spects, to that of tho consul, aud_\vonhLconfer_upoii, Jinn 
tho secu rity of personal inviolability — a consideration of great 
nupoitauce to a man who was about to meddle with burn- 
ing questions Tiberius sued foi tho tribuneship, and was 
oigerly acdanned by the people, who understood his aims, 
nnd encouraged him to lecover the public laud for tho poor 
citizens 

(^Tho young rofoiincr at ouco pioposod to enforce tlio idounan 
Igji, which limited tho possession ot public domain to mi extent 
ot 600 nigoia Ho proposed to soften tho application of the 
law by mahmg certain additional assignments to those occu- 
piers who had childien, and giving somo iiuther compensation 
to those who woie deprived of their holdings In spite ot this, 
the nobles whoso estates weie thieatened regarded tho lueasuie 
as ono ot slioei confrcotion, and opposed it with all their force. 
EiOLCQ.dqbates ensued, but tho v oice of reason w ns soon diow nedj 
in tho clamoui of an excited populnce The senato then „ 
provniled„upon ono of tho trihunes, O ctavi us bj name, to oppose ~ 
his v oto to the action of Ins collengno Tiberius a t_o nco in- * 
duc odJke .tribes. to expel bjs opponent fioin office, and,. after 
somo rioting, ji tnuim irate, consisting of Tiberius, with bis 
. biother Caius and bis fathei-m-law, A Claudius, was ap- 
L pointed to put the law (-the— lex— Sempioma) in force The 
nobles now took advantage of the clauses pi ovidmg for com- 
pensation to raise endless questions and delaj s They also had 
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recouise to the w Qld,artihce ofjnstiUmg into llie minds of the 
people douhts of thou champion’s suicenty They insinuated 
that he had accepted a~ diadem aud ptuple rohe as presents 
from ahioad , and they diove hmi to stiengthen lus position by 
the lavish distribution among the people of the ti ensures be- 
queathed to the state by Attalus, Icing of Pergamus This act 
■was a glaring encionchment on the prerogative of the senate, 
and it was followed by the still more hostile pioposal to admit 
the lemghts to seats on the judicial bench hitherto reserved to 
senators This pnvilege of piesiding at political trials was 
eagerly coveted.. It conlened authority over the lives and 
foi tunes of the highest officeis, and doubtless gave many op- 
portunities foi piohtable corruption 
i Time went on , the tribune's jeai of office expned, and he 
f asked to bo re-elected The nobles opposed him, and a not 
1 ensued In the confusion Tiberius, it was said, laised his hand 
to his head to piotect himself ‘He demands the diadem' 
shouted his opponents Seipio Xasiea uiged the consul to slay 
the would-be tyrant When he hesitated, Seipio veiled his 
head as ono about to peiform a sacrifice, and called on the 
citizens to avenge themselves 011 the traitoi The two factions 
now fell to blows, and the tribunes paity was worsted Ti- 
bonus himself was lulled with a club on the Capitol, just out- 
side the doors of the temple of Jupitei As many as 300 of 
his partisans penshed, aud then bodies weio cast iguominiously 
into the Tiber This was the hist blood shed in civil war 
between the citizens The practice became only too common 
during tho centuiy which intervened beloie the establishment 
of the empiro 
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Tin death oi Tibeiius Gracchus, which was soon followed by 
that ot Vppms Claudius, left two vacancies in the coimniraion 
appointed to cairy into effect the lex Semproma These weio 
tilled up In Enlvius^FhcQus and Finn ms Cnvbo , hut so gieat 
weio tho difficulties ot their task, so ingenious the obstacles 
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till own in their way, and so active the hostility of the senate, 
that no progiess was made, and the law lemamed almost 
wholly j nopeiahv e 

At this conjuacfcuxe Scipio-dU mihan us, i\ho also hore the 
title of Afucanus, letuined victonous Horn Rumantia His 
military lenown and Ins vntuous chaiacter seemed to point 
him out as the fittest jnnmi e between the uval factions His 
sympathies indeed weie all on the anstociatic side, but both m 
speech and action he was conspicuous foi model ation 

A new influence was now mtioduced into Roman politics 
by the agianaii agitatio n of the Gra cchi — viz , that of the cluefs 
of the old Italian laces These piovmcial nobles had been 
admitted to some of the pimleges enjoyed by then Roman 
conqueiois They too occupied laige tiacts ot domain land, 
and had no mind to see then estates jjaiCclletLonl among the 
needy labble of the Foiuni At the same time they chafed at 
then continued exclusion fiom the Roman franchise, i\hile 
ciowds of clients and fieedmen Mere eniolled as citizens of the 
soieieign lepubhc They now chose Scipio as then pation, 
and loudly called foi admission to the full rights of citizenship 

But Scipio’s caieei m as suddenly cut oil He was found 
dead i,n his bed It was asseited that no wound could be dis- 
coveied on the body Suspicion fell on his wife Sempionm, 
and on hei rnothei Cornelia, the mothei of the Gracchi , but 
the senate dndjjie d,.tQ_p 1 q; scute Ahn-ui quaxv, and to the senate 
the odium was geneiallv attached 

The Italians weie stiuch with consteinattap They had 
been silently MOilnng ICen*iroy >t foi\a{cls'''the franchise P91- 
Wj, 0110 of then leadeis, had actually nson by legulai stops 
liom a proimcial magistiacy to the Latin fiancbise, thence to 
the Roman fiauchise, and finally to the dignity of consul But 
the death of Supio eucouiaged the seuate to proscnbe tho 
claims of these ambitious subjects, and e\en to decieo then 
.expulsion fiom the citj Ileieupon (j tyus Gracchus and the 
consul Fulvius, the leadeis of tho populai paitj, espoused tho 
cause of tho , Italians Ihe senate lemoied Tulvius to tho 
commaud of an armj and 0 Gracchus to an official post 111 
Saidima The Italians Mere exas perated at then disappoint- 
ment, and the little town of Fiegell e lashly flew to arms Tho 
nobles piomptly put down and punished tho levolt, and tho 
apnit of tho Italians m as theiebv daunted for another genera- 
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tion Yet the struggle thus begun eventuall y raised the pro- 
vinces, thiough a senes of civil wars, to the lei el of Rome 
heiself 

The next move of the nobles was to impeach Oaius Gracchus 
for sedition , but 111 tins they failed, and the accused was elected 
tiibuno and urged to cany his biothei’s plans into eflect His 
designs, howevei, weie both moie levolutionaiy and moie in- 
terested than those of Tibenus He began by thieatemng his 
opponents with impeachment and driving them into exile 
This done, he leathimed the pnnciple of his biothei’s agianau 
law by lepeated popular votes Next he intioduced a senes of 
highly popular measuies /lie appointed by law a regular 
gratuitous , distributi on at coin to the poor lie levied duties 
on articles of luxury^ Ho supplied the soldieis with clothing 
at the public expense ^Ile founded colonies foi some, and pro- 
vided emplov inent, on tbe construction of roads and bridges, foi 
others among the needy citizens' 1 ' 

All these measures weie advocated bj the gieat tribune m 
eloquent speeches but that which won him especial favoiu 
with the people was, that in speaking from the lostra he, hist 
of all Romans, tinned his back upon the comitium wheie sat 
the patnciau cunes, and addiessed himself duectly to the mass 
of humbler citizens 

A more senous change was that bj which the knights weie 
at last admitted to a share 111 the judicial appointments The 
pioiinces weie cijing out for lelief from the gxjifitimis and 
oppitssion of their governors, who weie all of senatonal lank 
So long as the senators continued to bo their sole judges, the 
misdeeds of these men were seeuie from punishment, and the 
oppressed could hav e no hope of relief The tnbure _topk_.ad- 
V intago of tins loud Olltciy foi justice, mid ipstnilnrl ‘ flip, Imi gtifq 
iu the tribunals , 

‘.Cams jnndo the j epuhlio_ double headed,’ was the keen 
remark of antiquity This, however, wis scaicely tine, foi, in 
the Roman state, theie had always been a double element The 
powei s of the consul and of the tribune, of the senate and of 
the people, had nlwavs been t^jM_in_conilict-agaiuat each 
otlum. Cams did but pi a to 111 the hands of the monied classes, 
a 5 distinguished from the nobles, a new weapon^ of jmbstautial 
ppwe i The conthet between the senators and the knights was 
destined to Last a hundred jeais, and m the couise of it the 
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knights did good service m jdlaying civil jliscoriJ and moin- 
taining respect foi the law But no now measure of justice 
was to be lnd from these now judges They, the financial 
agents, the ta\ farmers, the capitalists of the republic, were as 
harsh and rapacious , in their treatment of the provinces as ever 
the senators had been, and it was not till a strongei hand was 
imposed upon them by the jmtncrut of the enapne that the 
tyianny ot either the knights or the senators was jifiectually- 
•catitiolled 

Meantime the claims of the Italians weio still unsatisfied 
they ,hunger,ed_h£.c.tdyJ'oi admission to tho Roman lranchise, 
for a shaie of the public lands, for access to tho honours and 
* emoimnent^ of office, most of all for the immunity thev might 
enjoj as citizens fiom the aibitmry exactions and still more 
aihitraiy violence they were wont to suffer at the hands of 
Roman oihceis Hitherto the preiudices and jealousy of the 
Roman populace had < staarhl.y_oppoggd their admission, but 
now the mass of the citizens seem to have been generally 
non to the geneious views of Oaius Giacchns The, no bles 
were . d eeply claimed, and weie still mm e- incensed _ by— th e 
tribunojs plans tor founding colonies at Oapua, Tarentum, 
and Oaithnge, tho veiy towns which had been Romos most 
hated rivals 

C Oaius in an evil moment vacated tho tribiuiesbip and visited 
’Africa on busmess connected with the colony at Caithage In 
his absence the nobles plotted his destiuction, and elected 
Opinnus, then ablest leader, to the consulship On his leturn 
he was no longer piotected by the inviolability of the tiabune’s 
office lie was msulted by one of the .consul's, bqtois , and 
when his partisans yiteiposed in his defence, the senate, hastily 
summoned, declaied the state in dangei, and invested Opimius 
with arbitrary powei The consul's paity was the stiongei 
Cams was driven flora his lefuge on the Avenhne, the lull of. 
the plebeians, ho had to cross the Tibei by the Subhcian 
bridge, and seeing that his escape was cut off, lieiequired one of 
u c 631, lns.ojvTi^slayes to give him the death-blow Opimius 
n c had promised to pay-for his head with its. veiglitTin 
goldjjiud the story urns that the brains weie extracted and , 
theirplace supplied with lead Cams was pionounced a lebel, 
Jus estates confiscated, Ins widow dopiivecf of hei dowrj The 
nobles did all in then powei to byyjd the two illustrious til- 
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bunes as seditious demagogues But tlie people were passion- 
ately devoted to tlie memory of tlieir champions, and at a later 
period erected statues m then honour^ 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE CIMBRI .VXD TEOTOXE3 Elih C.VOTS ^ILVFJDS 

The nobles, flushed -wit h triumph, now confidently expected to 
undo all the work of the Gracchi and to leassei t their ow n 
supietuacv The partisans of the murdered tnbunes, though 
ilPUJiated, were not cowed , 3 et, despite their resistance, the 
Seinproman laws weie gradually re veised Under the agrarian 
laws but few allo tments had been made, and the recipients of 
these had been forbidden to alienate their land This prohibi- 
tion was now reyoked^and the consequence was that rich capi- 
talists quick!} swallowed up the petty allotments of the poor, 
who piefened the laz) life ot the capital to the hard woik of a 
remote farm No fui tlier notice w as taken ot the demands of the 
Italians, and the censois were told to Sipuagp from the list of 
senators aud knights all who weie suspected ot leaning towaids a 
reform of the constitution The nobles were aided in this reach on 
by an abirm ot danger from without Mu the year D c Ii 3 Rome 
beai d with anuet) that ponies of barbarians known as the 
Cimbri aud Teutones were descending upon the northern slopes 
of the Alps and threatening to pass into Italy The lepublic 
possessed at tins tune a poweiful force, commanded by fopmus 
Carbq, and engaged in reducing the wild country which lay 
betw een the Adriatic and the Danube Carbo barred the passes 
of the JRhretian Alps and turned the course of these northern 
hosts westward into Gaul , Rome could again breathe freely 
Such a crisis is apt to calm the troubled* sea of political life 
The masses feel their own helplessness in the presence of a 
powerful enemy, and their need of superior guidance In thi3 
case the nobles, stiong in their habit of united action, undei- 
toolc the defence of the republic, the people patiently sub- 
mitted to their control. Betw een the Alps and the Rhone the 
Romans h id Ty^dmA.qf iliardjighting established a dominion 
known as the Frounce Into tins country she now poured her 
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aiunes But so powerful weie the hosts of the invadeis, that 
in the yeais 11 c 109 to 107 the legions weie torn times 
defeated and their generals slam 01 captured In one day the 
camps of Manliu s and Ompio weie stoimed, and the slaughter 
was equal to that at Cannae 01 the Allia Yet the victors re- 
fiamed fiom entering Italy, and contented themselves with 
ravaging Gaul, some even penetrated thiough the Pyienees 
into Spam 

This ms pile was foitunate foi the Romans, ns a fiesh 
tiouble was now ansmg m the south At th e time _ vyhen 
Carthage vyns destioy.ecL Rome had Jovouied and encomaged 
her ally Massimssa, long of Nunudin, till his hingdom.had. so 
mcieased as to suiiound the proymcemf_Ali'ica > ^and..hQ_in.Jns 
turn became an object of jealousy to the lepublic 
/At the doath of j^la^siuiss a. his kingdom wns shared between 
hisTlnee sons, but by the death of two of them the sole domi- 
nion had lapsed to RiciHSiq _He jagam had tlnee sons, of whom 
■Ti mui thij , though illegitimate, was faijthe ablest Micipsa 
would fain have been nd of him, and sent him with succouis to 
Scipio before Numantia Theia-the outh learned, the-art of 
wai, and also acquued a knowledge of the Roman chniaclei 
On the death of Micipsa I10 indented one-third of the kingdom, 
butbefoie long he had slain one of his biotheis, Hiempsal, and 
driven the other, Adkeibal, to seek support at Rome Juguitha 
stiengtheued his cause by lavish bnbery, and the senate 
decieed the division of Numidia between the two livnls Again 
c c ms, Juguitha,disturbed thqjiettlement, and, having cap- 
110 113 tuied Adheibal, put lnm_^to_a^cniel death The 
Romans, headed by the tubune Mumming, insisted on vindicating 
the lionoui of the lopublic A consular airny was despatched, 
but the expedition ended in a speedy and dishonouiable peace 
An outeiy was now laised against the venality of the nobles, 
rfhnihus, ScauLiis. being especially pointed at The Numidian 
vvas_ sum nioned to JRome ,_a_£aie;cpnduct was assuiedjo him, 
but he was requned to disclose the details of his bnbeij He 
pietonded to do all that was required of him, but secietly 
conti iv ed that one of the tubunes should intei feie and stop 
uc m, the pioccedings On his departme, as ho passed 
a c 110 the gates, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh venal cit} 1 destined 
quickly to pensh, as soon as a puichasei shall be found foi thee ’ 
Juguitha retiuned in safety to Ins own country, butjio was 
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f ollowed by a Roman army, w luck, liowevei, did not seriously 
inolej^km ~ During'tlio absence of the consul Albums at Rome 
lus bi other Aldus made a dash at the royal ti ensures He was 
defeated, and his army passed undei the joke Albtiius..,,was 
them nga ia sent out to renew the wai A fiesh demand was 
made foi punishment on those who had accepted Jugurtka’s 
bubes, and foui consulars and a pontiff weie condemned It 
Mas a season of public alarm and public seventy The consul 
Silanus had just been routed by the Omibn Italy was in 
danger of an invasion Yet in spite of this the other consul, 
Q Cecdius Mytelliia, was des patched _to Afuca to su persed e 
.Ubi uus,.Jind -to. revive, the spmt and the disciphne of the 
Roman troops 

Metellus came of a most lionoui able stock, and was person- 
ally conspicuous foi his integrity He .was ably seconded by 
an ofhcer of rising reputation, who JiaiLcavvficlJlis..o.wno i yaj' 
up w aids to high nulitarj i anlc ^ Cnius Marius, a native of 
Aipin um. m the Volscian mountains,, began life,. si it was^said, 
^.a^a faun labouie\ In h is eaily years he enteied the ianks, 
and. wnen fighting in Scipios army befoie Numantia he 
attracted lus geneial’s notice by his prowess and by his lead) 
submission to discipline Scipio even pointed him out as a 
possible successoi to I113 own pioud position as the fiist geueial 
ot Rome The ambition of the young Italian w as loused On 
the return of peuce, he plunged into politics and was elected 
tribune as a representative man of the people A foitunate 
marriage allied. lum witktke .noble family of the Caesars, and 
this connection probnblj mtioduced lum to the notice of 
Metellus Under such lenders the legions recoieied then dis- 
cipline and became once more invincible The intngiies of 
Juguitha were bafiled, his combinations broken up, and in due 
time his anus susta ined. .a e rnshi ng defeat Thenceforward he 
avoided a pitcfietP battle, and when Metellus attacked and 
plundered town aftei town the Numidian hoise hovered on his 
Hanks and caused greit sufienng to the Roman troops 
Metellus now tiled to bnng his adversaiy to bay by attacking 
the stiong fortress ot Zama, but the defence was courageous 
and successful the Numidiaus broke into the Roman camp m 
rear of the assailants and endangered their position, w luck w as 
only secured kj the prompt action of Manus aud his. cavalry 
Metellus was compelled to raise the siege, and he then opened 
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communications with J ugurtlia’s closest friends, whom he hnbed 
to betiay their mastei The pi otjwas. discovered, and Jugurtha 
executed the traitors without mercy , Haunted by fear and| 
suspicion, having no one in whom he could tiust, hated foi hisf 
ciuelties, he letreated to Tlmla, in the deseit, but even heroj 
Metellus pursued him, and he with dilhculty escaped by nights 
A pause now occuired in this African waifaie, and Manu s 
asked his general’s leave to lepau to Rome and sue _ for _ the 
consulship Metellus scornfully bade him to stay where he 
was, but Manus was the jflpl of Ins soldiers, and highly 
populai in Rome Ills lude manneis and his bold bearing 
towaids the nobles endeaied him to the masses 0Q_found 
means to prevad over the opposition of Metellus, .and at the 
last moment, by a great effort, he leached the city in time 
{ The people not only elected him consul, but__appointed him to 
the province of Numidi^ 111 defiance of the senate, who proposed 
tp,maintain Metellus them as proconsul 

Manus openly exulted in his success, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of flaunting his own humble ongin m the face of the 
defeated nobles He at once set to woik to oigamse an army 
which should be devoted lathei to his own peisonal ambition 
than to the welfaro of the republic Hitherto the legions had 
been 1 perm ter l fiom the middle classes, who lnd some stake in 
the country Manus enlisted mainly the piolotanans — the 
rabble of the Foium — and the), with the example of then low- 
born leader’s success befoie them, and thnstnig foi plunder, 
flocked to Ins bannei 

Metellus, finding himself supeiseded by his lieutenant, retued 
m disgust to Rome, wheie, howevei, a triumph mid the title of 
Numidicus xveie accorded to him, Manus piosecuted the war 
against Jugurtha with gieat activity T he Hu mnban, found 
safety .only m the desert, whence he long continued, to.defy. the 
power, aflRoin e But ne was at last betrayed by Ins ally 
Bacchus, the kingof Mauretania (T^oaded-witb chains,. unpi tied 
byflns Jbrmer_subjects,Jie.was dragged thiougli his, own do- 
ne Geo, .minions by Still a, ~ the consul’s lieuten ant^ AjLRome 
b c 101 lie wa 3 le served for two years to gnee the triumphs 
of. lus conquer 01s, and then left to pensk miseiably of cold 
and hunger in the pnson beneath the Capitol 

Marius remained foi some time longer in Afnca to legulate 
the aflairs of Numidin, the eastern portion of which he annexed 
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to the Roman province of Africa, while the leruamder w as 
handed over, to nitne pi ncesj} A few yeais latei Ptolemseus 
Apion, the last of tne Gieek longs of Oyienaica, bequeathed lus 
longdora to the Romans A shadow of independence was 
allowed to the live principal cities of the countiy, hut Leptis 
■was occupied hy a Roman gainson 

When Manus leturned nine 104 to claim lus tnumph, the 
} consulship of the year had been already thiust upon lnm in Ins 
absence The Oimbri were again threatening to attack the 
Piovmce and to cross the Alps Since the loss of five ainnes 
m that quarter the Romans had simply maintained a defensive 
attitude m their fortified cities But the republic was impatient 
ot this disgince, and demanded a leader who could expel the 
invaders , the nobles, therefore, stifle d their jealousy, and agieed 
to elect Marius to g^jgcppd consulship and appoint lnm to the 
conduct of the v ai 

The law levies of Manus stood 111 feai of the huge and 
hideous baibanans, but the lattei weie scatteied about m dis- 
01 dei and left linn time for preparation Marius set Ins troops 
to cut a dyke fiom the mouth of the Rhone for the tianspoit ot 
supplies It was many months before he judged Ins legions 
fit to lace the enemy, and dui mg this interval a third and a 
fourth, consulship wore coufened upon him, so grave was the 
situation, and so thoiough the confidence of Rome in her 
champion 

At last the barbarians began to move The Gimbn a nd 
IJehetn undeitook to invade Italy tlnough the Tyiol, while 
the 'JVnlones ancLAmbccmes-wei e to crush Marius and to 
advance along the coast ot Liguria They weie to unite then 
forces on the banks of the Po Manus retamed his post m tne 
Tiansalpme province, wbilo his colleague Oatulus led anotner 
army to the banks of the Adige Manus with difficulty kept 
Ins men close in camp and waited till the Teutones began then 
ad\ance upon Italy Then he followed them, choo^jug his own 

ground, audofiered them battle near A quae ^ extre^tlie modern^ 
Aix The barbarians were eagei for the encountei First the "* 
Ambiones, and two days latei the Teutones, furiously assaulted 
the Roman lines But both attacks were repulsed with 
immense slaughter the legions were kept well m hand, and 
the inv iders weie completelv routed The memory of that 
feu tul jgaxaagg was preserved in the name ot the Pu+nd Plain 
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and is still letained m tlie name of Poumihes, the village 
■wlneli now mails the spot 

Manus reserved the nchest spoils to giace his triumph, the 
rest he consumed in a vast .jjon fiiQ, the troops standing lound 
ciowned with chaplets Just as he was on the pomt of kind- 
ling the pile, a hoiseman lode up with the news of his election 
to a fifth consulship The memoiy of this incident also sur- 
vives in the locality Each year the villageis assemble on a 
certain lull and landle a huge bonfire amid shouts of ‘ Victoire 1 
Victoire ! ’ 

Meanwhile the Cimbn had made then way acioss the Alps 
by the Brennei pass, the only one which was practicable for 
their numeious waggons The mere repoit of the fierceness of 
the invaders sufficed to dismay the soldiers of Catulus, and 
headed by their leader they retreated in confusion Manus had 
been summoned in haste to Rome He lost no time in effect" 
mg a junction between his own victorious troop* and those 
of Oatulus, and he confined the Cimbn to the fuithei bank 
of the Po The baibarians declined a battle, but sent to de- 
mand lands of Mums for themselves and the Teutons ‘The 
Teutons,’ he replied, ‘ have got all the soil they need on the 
othei side of the Alps ’ The Oimbn could no longer delaa the 
u c G53, fight, winch took place at Qampi Raudn, near Vei- 
n c 101 cellffi, and ended in their total defeat and destiuction 
The victoiy was leally won by Oatulus and his lieutenant 
Sulla, as Manus in a fuuous charge w as earned beyond the 
enemy’s ranks Yet the popular voice gave the chief gloij to 
then faaouute heio, who was hailed as the thud founder-of 
Rome along with Romulus and Caiuillus Mini years elapsed 
befoie the nlauu caused by this Cimbnc invasion was effaced.^ 
tiom the minds of the Romans ; , 

M ’ , 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

I THE STRUGGLE Or THE ITALIANS TOE THE FRANCHISE 
•si 

During the absence of Manus m Gaul, the city had been 
harassed bj domestic Doubles of a now kind The slaves of 
Italy find rovolted Composed of men of all nations and 
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classes, there were many among them who chafed bitterly at 
the degradation of servitude Isolated outbreaks had been 
frequent and sometimes not without a measure of success 
Xumeious leaders had appeared, several of whom deluded their 
followers by pretending to magical or prophetic powers In 
this case the insurrection spiead from Campania nc C ss, 
to Sicily more than one Roman army was beaten B c 30 
by these miserable lioides, and it was not till 100,000 of the 
insurgents had been slam that the flame was subdued foi a 
time 

In the year that followed his leturn to Rome, Maxws^Stas 
[{^ fortlie, sixth time,. elected consul Caieless himself of political 

objects, engrossed with the single thought of maintaining Ins 
own pre-eminence, ho leadily lent himself to theories of faction 
And such cries weie then frequent in the Roman Foium 
The people weie bent on levning the agrarian laws of the 
Gracchi The knights were clamqtyjng foi the monopoly of 
tho judicial offices PeisonaLsni u^antl envy/were. jafs among 
them, and these vented themselves on Q Semlms Crepio A 
few years befoie he had captured Tolosa in Gaul by an act of 
treachery, and had appropriated to himself the golden plunder 
of the Gaulish temples Subsequently he had suffeied defeat at 
the hands of the Cimbn, and now this misfortune was attributed 
by the popular voice to the vengeance of the gods on their 
impious robbei ‘ The gold of Tolosa ’ was the cause of his 
disaster, and became os such proverbial The^jUsStairadJoade^ 
was threatened by the people with confiscation of his goods and 
degradation from oflice The senate tried to defend him, but a 
not ensued, iEmilius Seamus, the pnnee of the senate, was 
wounded , and Oiepio suffered an ignominious fate hfietni i l, 

gras ped by the popular, assembly This important political 
office had hitherto been wielded by the patricians alone it still 
continued to be reserved to them But the patricians had; 
ceased to be identified m interest and feeling witb the r uling ' 
obgareby of the nobles or Optimates, as they axe now commonly 
called, and as popular leaders they inflicted some ot the rudest 
shocks upon the old traditions of the republic At the same] 
time the hmghts succeeded m wresting the judicia completely 
out of tho hands of the senators, and vesting them exclusively 
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in their own order Manus, as consul, displayed neither courage 
nor presence of nun d in the face of civil discord His action 
too was far from popular In one measure, however, he gamed 
the support of the tribunes , that is, in the favour he showed to 
distinguished Italian soldiers On many of these he bestowed 
grants of land in the Transalpine province, the soil of which he 
argued had been lost to the native population and reconquered 
by the Bomans to be disposed of at then own pleasure The 
opposition of the nobles was only overcome by a popular tumult 
headed by the tribune Saturmnus Marius held aloof and let 
the storm take its course , and in the end Metellus, the leader 
of the anstociatic faction, disgusted at the insults heaped upon 
him, retired into voluntary exile Upon the arrogant tiibime 
the nobles soon had their revenge Saturmnus asked for 
re-election to the office of tribune He %\ as opposed, and violence 
was used on both sides In self-defence he seized upon the 
Capitol with a body of armed partizans The nobles denounced 
him as aspiring to roy alty, and the people listened again to the 
ciy so often fatal to their leaders The state \\a3 declared to 
be in danger, and Manus charged with its defence He soon 
reduced the insurgents by cutting oft their supply of water, and 
the people took the life of their friend and patron without 
scxuglo 

This was perhaps the last moment when a lumted monarchy 
might have been established at Rome Could the people have 
found an honest and able man to exercise such power as had 
alieady been w ieldetLb v Manus , could the nobles have yielded 
to the just claims of their own commons and of the Italians, 
a better form of government than the naked despotism of 
Augustus and Tibenus might have been evolved There still 
sumved among the citizens enough of patriotic virtue to fit 
them for a free political liffi "While they conliolled private 
ambition by a sovereign autbonty, they might have retained 
some control over the sovereign himself But the event proved 
\that neither party m the state was enlightened enough to 
entertain the idea of such a .compromise The empire was 
■” the orfty l possible remedy for the evils which now jnenaced tbej 
state The Italians had for some time been demanding the 
- Roman franchise , but we must not suppose that these pre- 
tensions^ were based upon the idea of their being entitled by 
right to such a privilege They bad been subdued by Borne, 
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and in that stage ot the world’s lustoiy conqueioia and con- 
quered alike nevei thought of questioning that the winneis in 
a fight weie justly entitled to keep foi themselves all the 
privilege and all the powei the} could grasp To yield any- 
thing would have been understood as a concession not to justice 
hut to fear There was in tiuth little to attiact the subject 
masses in the privileges ot Roman citizenship The military 
service entorced upon the citizens, and the restraints which 
hindered them fiom the pursuits of trade and art, were evils to 
he avoided The prizes of political office were far beyond their 
leach The lealjiiotiye which stirred them was tli6 desire for 
1 and s u ggcfs ted by tho agiarj.au agitation ot the Gracchi ^The 
Itahans saw the lands which onco belonged to their fathers m 
the possession of a few wealthy nobles But thej themselves 
still tilled and enjoyed those lands subject to paying a rent to 
the noble propnetors Now, it these lands were to be divided' 
equally among tho plebeians of Rome, the Italian peasaut 
would bo ousted from his farm unless be could claim bis 
share m tbe distribution as being himself a citizen of Rome 
Thus the nlobei aa.aatuUo.nforJand^ and ,t!ie.Jtalinn agitation 
foi jutirenskig„ moved ado, by_ sideun close alliance, and 
when the knights, m their struggle for ascendency with the 
Optnuates, availed themselves of this external aid, tho ansto- 
ciatic older found itselt array ed m defence of its preiogativo 
against a more powerful combniation than it had evei laced 
bofore 

The Optimates formed a well -01 gamsed party, knit togethei 
in close discipline with then bauds of clients and retainers, 
trained to the use of then sufhugo as well as of then aims 
The Italians had tho strength of numbers, foi they included all 
the laces, from tho Rubicon in the noith to the Stiaits ot 
Messma in tho south, which had so long and stubbornly with- 
stood the arms of Rome Their free municipal constitution 
had also pioduced a lace of able speakers and statesmen The 
Qi mbnc w an hed trained many thousands of biave veterans 
who were now disbanded Besides there lesouices they had a 
powerful friend in the Roman tiibunate 31. Bums Drusus, a 
noble by birth, wauidy' espoused the cause ot the Italians, yet 
without abandoning his hereditaiy ordei He sought honestly 
to reconcile and unite tho interests of three contending factions 
lie restored the judicia to the senators, nt the same time 
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admitting 300 knights into tlie senate , lie pionused lauds to the 
needy citizens and the longed-foi franchise to the Italians 
The views of this wisest and ablest of demagogues w eie large, 
and his bearing fi ank and biave ‘Build me,’ said he to his 
architect, ‘a house wherein all my countrymen may witness all 
I do ’ At the same time he purchased suppoit on all sides by 
an unexampled profusion which did not fail of its object For 
a long time the senate and the people united to do him honour 
When he fell sick, vows wore offered foi lus lecoveiy from 
end to end of Italy Diusus, bower er, could not patronise 
the Italians without inclining the hostility of the pnvileged 
class at home A story is told of Ins nophew, M Porcius Cato, 
then a child of four j ears old, being asked by a Marsian chief 
at his uncle’s table to support the Italian cause The little 
Cato stm dily lefused , toys and sweetmeats failed to move him 
At last the Marsian seized him by the leg and held him out ot 
window with violent tin eats Still the same obstinate refusal , 

and the Italian sighed to think what resistance he must expect 
fiom the men of Rome, when a child could be so inflexible 
Diusus, finding both the knights and senators growing more and 
moie alienated from him, was foiced to lean more unreservedly 
on the foreigners, whom lie tried liaid to restrain from unlawful 
violence But they passed beyond lus contiol Pompiedms 
Silo, the chief of the Mars la ns, matched on Rome with 10,000 
v men 111 arms The senate consented to parley and to discuss 
-■ his claims, eveiy efloit was used to detach the suppoitera of 
the Itahan cause , and on the day of voting the consul Mrncius 
Pluhppus tired to break up the meeting One of the tribune's 
officers seized and throttled him The city was filled with the 
fiercest excitement No one knew whom to trust, armed bauds 
u c 6C3, paraded the streets , and in the confusion, Drusus, as 
uc 01 he enteied his house, was stiucb b\ the dagger of an 
assassin As ha fell he exclaimed , 1 When will Rome find so 
good a citizen p ’ The assassm escaped in the crowd 

The senatorial faction, to which the murder was generally 
imputed, proceeded with all haste to leverse then victim’s 
measures and to impeach his partisans, among whom were 
many of the noblest Optimates The illustrious rEmilius 
Scaurus was among others accused before the popular tri- 
bunal He deigned only to reply , ‘ Van us, the Iberian, charges 
/Emihus Scaurus, pnnce of the senate, with exciting the 
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Italians to revolt Scaiuus denies it Romans * which of 
them do you believe ^ ’ The people absolved him with accla- 
mations 

The Italians, deprived of all suppoit within the city , flew to 
arms The Mursians, with Pompredius Silo at then head, took 
the lead With them weie associated the people of Picenum, 
ot Sammum, of Lucauia and Apulia, and otheis , all, m fact, w ho 
belonged to the great Sabellian lace^TlmseJrjibe^confedciated 
themselves into a gieat lepublic, whose government w as to ho 
.modelled 011 that of Rome) but the Etrurians, the Latins, the 
Umbiians, the Campanians, and the Gauls of the Cisalpine, 
adhered to the foitunes of Rome 

Theie is 110 doubt that the foices of which Rome could dis- 
pose far outmunbeied those of the new league To the roll of 
Roman citizens, numbeimg at this time 400,000 men, must be 
added at least 120,000 foi liei Italian allies, besides all the 
auxiliaries which she might diaw from hei piovinces bey ond 
the peninsula She held, moreover, the chief foi ti esses con- 
nected by the gieat imlitaiy roads thioughout the terntoiy of 
hei adveisaues On the othei hand, she dared not weaken hei 
garnsons scatteied tlnough Gieece and Asia, Spam and Africa 
the tempei of hei allies was uncertain , and hei own citizens, 
as well as then leadeis, weie split up into jealous factions ■^The 
social ^01 Alai sic—sum Jicnan-iU-the y eai . n c 00, and lasted 
thfough tin ee campaigns The lepublic was taken by surprise, 
w lieieas the Italians had long been piepanng foi the stiuggle 
Tlieso lattei fought with much constanc) , and 111 the end gained 
then object, despite tho long 10 II of defeats recoided against 
them by Roman historians 

Among the captains of the Roman legions were many men 
aheadv famous or destined latei to become so The veteran 
Marius, as a huowu sympathiser with the Italians, was not 
trusted with extensive command , hut his foirnei lieutenant, 
L Cornelius Sulla, gai neylJ;hp_c]ueL laurels of tLg~war. With 
him w ere ranged a Caesar, a Rulilius, and a Pompeius Strabo 
The young Cnreus Pompeius served his fiist campaign , and 
Cicero, the chief of Roman orators, earned his first and only 
append In the midst of then reputed -victories the Romans 
were iorced to g o nmdc the very privilege for which they were 
lighting ^hie fcx Juh^ jcoufeu-ciRtlie h uichise on, thnEtiu- 
riansjind Umhnan^ and tw 0 ye,ai&Jatec thudex PlautnnPopina 
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oxtended_this boon, to the confederated Italians Ten tubes 
■were added to the thnty-fne alieady existing jet it turned 
out that after all this bloodshed, but few of the Italians caied 
to male the lequisite journey to Rome, wheie alone the fran- 
chise could be obtained 01 exercised Between the years b c 
114 and n c 86, the liumbei of citizens only mci eased fiom 

394.000 to 463,000, and sixteen years later it did not exceed 

450.000 Nevertheless the issue of the social wai produced a 
most impoitant lesult ^Itxkfiatedyiypiecedent for the whole- 
sale admission of subjects to the full pmileges of membership 
of the republic, which was aftenvaids followed in many 
quarteis of Spam, of Gaul, and of Africa, while the Latin 
fianchise was still moie widely extended 'f 


There can be little doubt that the hbeial policy, which thus 
conceded j ust demands and discarded invetei ate pi ej udices, sa\ ed 
the Roman state from disi upturn and decay at a most cutical 
period of its histoiy^'-/""^) 


. CHAPTER XXXII 

& 

-:pi 3 i: , , qe uo mrcL ius su LLi — ciyil wak death or marius 

From this time forward the histoiy of Rome becomes moie 
and moie a chronicle of the lives and uvaliies of hei gieat 
wairiois and statesmen At t he close of tkeJRfljauuwai, Sulla 
waa.foi ty-rune. j_eai3 old, Manus about seventy Though over- 
shadowed thus tor by the fame of the older captain, Sulla 
seized every opportunity of gaining distinction Noi was 
Manus indifleient to his glowing leputation lie envied him 
also lus supenor bnth and education, for Sulla was a sciop of 
tho noble house of the Ooinelu, and was slulled both m writing 
and speaking Gieelv In spite of this affectation of literature, 
his natuie was coarse, and he was addictechtp gio^debaipchery 
and to low company He is described ns having piercing blue 
eyes of a sinister ex pression, while his complexion, disfigured 
by in ninl es-iuid-bl o t ch e? . was cmnpai ed by the Greeks to a mul- 
benj r spnnkled with meal His manners were haughty, aud 
though not insensibl6' i, to~pity, no single act of kindness or 
geneiositi is lecoided of him The nobles, without liking him, 
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accepted, him as tlieir champion, and he on his pait -was filled 
with the idea ot exalting' his own ordei and 1 uhng Eome by 
means of it SfiUft-hao flrne rnn="1 v.ff, and had the credit 
oi-bringing theSarsie wai to a close Befoie his teirn of office 
expned war biohe out with JJitiuailaies, Jujig. of.J-Q n t iy, and 
Sulla, had, the strongest claim to command the legions in Asia 
Harms indeed was jealous, and tried to displace him, hut to no 
purpose, lor tho nobles had now found a champion on whom 
the) could place more reliance 

^fitl)iidntP3-A\na by hirtli of Pei sian extinction , and in 
addition to jtlie realm. of Pontus he had extended his sw i) oxer 
the noijheru and eastern shores of the Eiixi neJBea Piny gin, 
once his, had been wiested Horn him by tho Eomans , but he 
had revenged lmutelf by placing his mlaut sou on the thione of 
(jappadocia His aimies were recimted fiom the hardy moun- 
taineers ot the Caucasus and the Taurus His generals wero 
probably Gieehs and not wanting in military skill He was 
himself a man o f vigoious mtellec t-and of ro bu st fram e Among 
the stones told ot him, one represents him as fortifying his 
system against poison by daily a bsoibing a dose of it , another, 
as being able, tcu. con verse_ vvitk his subjects in twenty -five 
different languages 

In the year n c 93 Eome had already intei feied to annul- 
thfi..appmutments of Mithridates nr Cappadocia Sulla, then 
prmtoi in Cilicia, had enforced the decree of the lepubhc, and 
the hing ot Pontus in ide no lesistance But when Italy was 
com ulsed _with the social war, he again took arms to expel the 
Eoniau nominee horn Cappadocia Again the Eoman senate 
nsserted its will by force, and again ^ Mithridates yielded 
Eluding lumself, however, severely pressed by the Eoman 
armies, he turned at bay and routed them , then raising the 
whole native population, he effected a general massacie ot the 
Eoman citizens 111 Asia, 80,000 or even 150,000 in number 
according to various statements 
^ Tqii xenge this outn ge.Sulla_w as.. now’ ardereclto^tbe.Eaat 
avLtJifi_heA.d_ot.a_ poweiful arrnyv HnmiSy still brood ing 01 en ; 
lus disappointment, iiega_u_a ffesli intri gue with t]ie„Itahaus, 
who weie still dissatisfied with then position in the state lie 
raised a tumult 111 the city , _and gptJiuuse.ll..nQuimate(L to jho 
eastern command in. ploce-of his. map ;&ulla,’ hovvevephad 
not yet quitted Italy, and having o^suied himselt of the devo- 
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turn of liis soldieis, lie promptly faced about and (jm arched on 
Romo jyith mxjegions) The people weie stiuck with 
s termt-ioii J )Y this bold move lesistance ivas impossible, and 
Manus bniely succeeded m effecting Ins escape when Sulla 
entered Rome as a conqueroi 

On the nun low Sulla summoned the people to the Forum, 
and explained to them that a faction had compelled him to use 
force Pie then lescinded the acts just passed in favoui of the 
Italians, and decieed the repeal of the tnne-honouied lule of 
the constitution which gave the foice of law to the plobiscita 
01 lesolutions of the popular assembly Thu 3 the violence ot 
Manus impelled Ins aval to a countei-ievolution, by which the 
powei of the populai tnbunes was swept away 

Mea nwhile M ariu<j JEflS - fleeing fop Ins life and lading his 
head ,, upon which a puce had been set After many hair 
bioadth escapes he got on boaid a small tiading ship bound 
fioin Ostia to lab} a, but landed,. again, undei , the torments, o f 
sea-siclmess , neai Oncen After wandenng for some time 
among the desolate piue-foiests of that coast, he., was at last 
captured ci oucluug among the leeds at the mouth of the Lins 
lie vus diaggod to Mintuinse,. wheie the magistiates detei- 
pnned to put him to dea/EII and claim the rewaid oileied jV 
.Oimbn anLala^e-was .sent .to. despatch him, who declared that a 
bright jlame shot ..from his e}es, and., a voice issuing. £10111 the 
gloom demanded, ‘ Wretch ! daie_}ou to slay Cams Manus ? ’ 
Tho.haihanan (led, exclaiming * LcaimotLkill Cams Manus 1 
The m agistiates and the people, alarmed by this omen, con- 
mvedmbthq escape_ v ot then, pusopei to Africa Theie, as ho 
meditated among the nuns of Caithage, Manus mis warned by 
the Roman go\ 011101 to begone , and he at last found a lefuge 
on an island ue ir the Afncan coast 

While the couqueioi of the Cnnbri was thus fleeing foi his 
life, and Ins tnumphaut nval engaged in the war \\ ith Mitli- 
ndntes, fiesh tiouhlos broke out 111 Italy The Sanmites, led 
b} anothei ^PidALATfil^iUUli^agniii revolted, and being joined 
b\ hands of slaies and lohhei's, threatened a descent upon 
Sicilj 

Metellus Pius, who was sent to cmsh them, could do no 
mom thin hold them in check A Roman aim> was stationed 
m Plenum under the command ot Eompeius Strabo* \\ ho had 
del ned to surrender his lmpemun at the close of the Social 
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war The senate sent the late consul Rufus to receive the 
legions at his hands, hut a mutiny bioko out , Rutus was slain, 
and Strabo lesumed Ins command without punishing tho muti- 
neers The legions of Rome had slipped horn the hands of the 
government and become the'penonnl following of their nn- 
peiatois Noi was the government more powerlul at home 
/in the nbsonco of Sulla the demagogue Ginna. liackeiLby a 
^ noisy faction, demanded the leeall of Manus and tjio exiles, 
and the full and final enfranchisement of the I(ahins^) Such a 
demand was certain to be resisted A disturbance irose in 
tho Forum blood was shed, but the ev out proved that Cmna 
had miscalculated his strength lie was oyerpow ered by 
Octavius, Ins colleague in the consulship, and dm en with his 
partisans out of the city Cinua seems to have counted on 
Stiabo and his army , but Strabo prefened to wait and watch 
the turn of e\ ents 

Qinua was promptly and illegally degraded from the con- 
sulship, Pioscrih ed, and outlawed, he fled into Campania, and 
called upon the new Italian citizens to suppoit then pition - 
He =oon collected an armed following Many-exiles-of tho 
Marian, paity joined him , among them Q >3erionus, an oflicer 
of distinction Nor did he fail to unite himself with the S.nm- 
mtes aud Lucamins, the avowe d enemies of the republic 
Manus lnmself, threadin g the amb usca dqs of a thousand ene- 
mies, was acting ill., concert wlthuiui Suddenh appearing 
on the const of Etium, he was quickly joined by somo friends 
at the head of fiv e hundred fugitiv e slav es, who demanded no 
better than to fight for veugeancp and pluudei "With such a 
following the lechless aimi ch Maim s maiched upon Romejrom 
2, the north, while Cum aapproached it from the south Senorpis t 2 , 
!/ and Q nibo in£unced hei fiom othei quarteis, and Rome saw 
herself encircled by fom anmes of lehellious citizens, hacked 
hy the Sainmte msunection The senate hastily recalled 
Metellus, hiddmg him make pence with the Sammtes on any 
teims This he failed to do, hut leaving a small force to 
watch them, he hunaed hack to the city Ilia lieutenant was 
soon overpowered, and the Sammtes rushed on to Rome, vowing 
they would have no pence till the covert of the Roman wolves 
w ns destroyed In then despau the senate appealed to Strab o, 
hut he would not stn Soon after a mutiny broke out in his 
enmp, m which lie would ceitamly have polished hut foi the 
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devotion of bis young. Pompeivis Pestilence ^ now , 

bioke out, win' h decimat ed tbe city and tbe hostile foices v 
outside tbe walls Stiabo was earned oft by it Tbe senate'? 
next tried to make teims with Cinna, and failing of that, aske^? 
foi an amnesty Cinna was seated 111 bis curule chair w 1 1 1 1^ 
lictors muff Taices mound bim Behind him stood Manusj 4- 
clothed, as an exile and an outlaw, m black lags, ayiaM and 
imsiton.L His gloomy looks foreboded tbe ^osmptions. that 
were to follow Tbe consul Octavius bad been assuied of 
safety and lefused to escape lie was at once decapitated and^ 
bis bleeding bead suspended from tbe lostia. Nevei u c cg 7 
befoie bad such a sight been seen in Rome, but civil B c 87 
wai soon made tbe piactice fninikm A geneial massacie en- 
sued Senators, kmgkts, and meanei citizens were 1 uthlessly 
slaughteied Some of the noblest men in Rome were among 
tbe slain — Oiassus, who bad been both consul and censoi , An- 
tnnius, celebiated as tbe gieatest of tbe Roman oratois , two of 
tbe Juln, kinsmen of Julius Ocesar, tbe future dictatoi Manus 
wrapped lmnself in sdence, butmstiucted his followeis to spaie 
onlv those to whom be gave bis baud to kiss At first tbe 
adherents of Sulla and tbe aristocratic faction were singled out 
for slaughter, but soon tbe assassins were joined by slaves and 
Italians, who murdered indiscriminately on then owm account 
This wholesale .carnage was at length .arrested, but many 
executions still took place undei foims of judicial process 
CaHdus . tbe colleague of Manus in bis last battle against tbe 
Cirubn, pleaded foi bis life upon bis knees 1 You must die, 
was tbe stem answei, aud be was compelled to suflocate him- 
self with charcoal Tbe chiefs of tbe 1 evolution next pro- 
ceeded to leoigauise tbe government, nominating themselves 
without election to tbe highest ruagistiacies 

AAtbmagegof 

seven t\, broken in health, be. leached. tke_summit of Jus aspira- 
tions Ho even pioposed to take command of tbe v t cos, 
legions, and wies.Lfi.om Sulla tbe conduct of affairs B c sg ’ 
in tbe East, but bis stiengtb and Ina spinlsi nbk<> gfivg^ypi.i. 
After ..enjoy mg .the, highest fa vours of. fortun e, and suffering her 
worst-bullets, be i\ as weary of life. One eiemng, after supper, 
be told the story of bis life to some fneuds, and lemarked that 
no mau of sense ought to trust again to so, balanced a fortune 
Next dar be kept bis bed, and at tbe end of seven dai <* ^bed, 
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ot no appaieut illness lie was honouied w ltli a public funeral, 
and it is lelated that tlie tribune J’lmbna. caused the veneiable 
Mucins Scmvola, chief of the Homan jm i.sf .q, to be sacrificed on 
the pyig, The -victim was, however, not slain, but carried oil 
by his friends and lestored to life It seems piobabR that this 
pretended sacufice was no more than the diawing of a drop of 
blood to satisfy. an nuciout snpm.stii.ion \JJ , — . 


CHAPTER XXXm 

BULLA CRUSHES THE WVRIAN FACTION AND DEVASTATES 
ITALY 

MARrus died in Januaiy, eaily in Ins year of office, and Ciuna 
Icliose Valerius Flaccus to, fill the vacancy He then aeL-him- Ct 
self to cany out the long-piomised enfianchisement of the (, 
Italians, by suppiessing the ten Itahan tribes, and eniolhng 
the new citizens among the thu ty-five tribes of the uty The 
Samnite3 and Lucamans still scorned the offeied pnvilege 
The consul next pioclaimed an ikljustjjniut of debts, by com-tV 
pelliug creditors to accept the coppei ‘ os ’ m payment for the ✓ 
silver spfltgree, whose value was lour times as great This 
done, Flaccus took command of the legions destined foi the 
Pontic war, and pioceeded to the East to, confiont Sulla 
^/Before Sulla left Rome, Mithndates had alieady gained i 
endfmous successes Not only Bithyma, Cappadocia, and the 
Roman province of Asia, with its rich capital Ephesu s, but 
the jslandl of the rBgean, Athens beiself, and a large pait of 
Gieece, had acknowledged his dominion, and welcomed him 
•is a deliveiei By the time that Sulla had ciossed the 
Adnatlc his task had swelled to the reconquest of half the 
empire 

When Sulla qmtted Italy in d c 87, he determined to secure 
his Own fortunes rathei by the dev otion of his soldieiy than by 
the favoui of any political paity in Rome With this object m 
view he would goige them with plundei In fact, he en- 
couraged, instead of checking, then licence, and his path was 
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runikcd by devastation and,&\cxile^g, The sacied treasuies of 
Epidaurus and Olympia fell into Ins bauds Athens. _uyis 
stoimed and sa cked with m ore t han t he usiml l^mau^ba.rbmuty 
In Breotia be'encounteied a vastjmny. of .Qiientals, and totalLy 
louted them at t.he„..g ieaLJ?Jttla. of Oiusionam uc ccs, 
Flaccus now appeared and summoned him to sui- 
render his command but at that moment Mithndates threw 
a second army within his leach, and m a second victoiy at 
Qrchpnienos, Sulla bioke the power of the Ling of Pontus and 
cleaied the stage of Gieece foi y his conflict with the Eonian 
consid Meanwhile Ph1ccu3.jwn.s_ assassinated in a mutiny, and 
Emdiria. piomoted to his place by the soldiers They howevei 
had no mind to jopm -wxth Sulla, but demanded to be led into 4 
Asia, theie to ransack the piovmces Mithndates uc 669, 
narrowly escaped falling into then hands, but was a c 85 
saved by LucidhlS, Sulla’s lieutenant By this juanceime Sulla 
6ecuied the advantage of imposing his own terns upon linn' 
' lie in fact surrendered Bithyma and Cappadocia, and the 
, Roman pi ounce of Asia, with a lnige part of Ins fleets and 
Renames, and was admitted luto .amit y, with the republic 
Sulla then tiuned suddenly on Pimbna, and without tr c 670, 
fighting woii over Ins ai my by bribery Emikua-ve- uc 81 
luss^jj^^aterConduatofleredhim^-aptL^cBmpon his owoAjyoid 
With the news of Fimbria’s death and the surrender of 
Mitkndatos, theie leached Rome the announcement of Sulla’s 
speedy letum, and of his deteimmation to punish liis foes and 
those of the lepublic The senate, half of which consisted of 
Manaus, v, ns greatly alaimed, yet, though they made an efloit 
to pacih) the conqueioi, they forbad the consuls to arm for 
then own defence Cmua and Garbo, t he successoi of Flaccus, 
disregarded their feeble interference, levied fiesh troops, and 
muted the Sanuutes and Lucamaus to join them Cinna-wns 
goonuiften Jalledm a mutiny, and Carba remaineisolo-consul 
His bnoi usuipation was a career of lawless uolence Sulla, 
who leturned to Italy at the bead of 80,000 devoted veterans, 
felt that be could despise any raw levies raised by such 
chiefs as Oarbo, Sertonus, and the younger Manus N01 did be 
dread the hostility of the Italians, who bad littl e concert among i 
tbemselves, md vliose states be detached one by one from the 
common cause Meanwhile MeteUusfBrus raised his standaid 
111 Liguria, ind the j oung Pompeius m Picemun 
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At, tins fiiBis, on Tul v G, n c. ^L.tho„ci.U„\y33. thrown into 
consternation J>y a great Lie which destroyed, the Capitol arid 
jcoustuped ci ca tiro Sibylline books Tbia destruction of tbo^ 
sanctuniy of tlio nation seonied to portend tbo closing of one.y 
ora and tlie opening of a new 0110 ni tlio destinies of Homo 

Sulla advanced triumphantly tlnough Apulia and Catupainn 
Carho and the y oungoi jMnnus had assumed the considslnp at the 
coiuniencouient of tho yeai n c 82 Tho former undei took to 
oppose Motellus and Pompoms in tho north, and did so vv ltli some 
success ilanus,A\.hoso task.it w as to stop tlio advance of Sulla, 
was soon defeated, and letired into tho foiticss of Pranieste 
Sulla, leaving a small force to v\ atch him, passed on to Etruria 
to giapple with Caibo, who defended himself gallantly at 
Glusium After coiltesting soveial battles, Cubo w ns at length 
overthrown near Ravenna by Motellus, and eventually escaped 

Only Marius lemained, and tho Sammtes undor EantlUA. 
Tdsswns The«o brave niouutaineers, passing by Pramesto, 
made one gallant dash at Rome ou tho lirst ot Nov ember Sulla, 
howevei, was close behind them, and engaged them just 
outside the ^Collmo gate,, Sulla’s own wing ot tho army was 
routed , but Orassus with the right vv mg eav ed tho day and 
completely bioho tho Sammto force Of the Italians 8,000 we to. 
made pusoners all Roman oiheers found among them w ero put 
to tho swoid 

Pontius Telesinus, greviously wounded, was slain by the 
conqueror on tho held of battle He was the last ot Romo’s 
Italian enemies He could but have hoped for one day of 
plunder and couHngiation, and this being demtd lum I 10 might 
be content to die among 60,000 brave men, of wdiom a full half 
wero Romans When the Prasnestmes saw the heads of the 
Italians and tho Manans paiaded before them thoy opened 
their gates, and young Marius caused his own slave to de- 
spatch him A few cities, as Nbrba, Nola and Voltaterrm. held 
out for short ponods, but m tvv o years’ time tlio struggltwii 
Italy died out, and _it, onlyjyemained to crush the lingering 
resistance ,of the Mauan paity,ni.A4iica"and Spain 

Up to this point, Sulla had been essentially a party leader 
Peihaps the haughty jealousy' of Manus and the conti ast 
between the origin and manners of the two gieat captains, had 
inclined lmn more than anything else to identify' himself with 
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the cause of the oligarchy But the opposition he eucouutered 
in Itnl\ fiom the Etrurians and Sammtes expanded lus views 
and transformed him from the chief of a Roman faction mto 
the head oi the Roman nation He hnd-ieeonqnered,thfi_East, 
oi].djhii^aidnig--Tvith-pitiles3.-scoriiJtha.ci-msmLthn provincials, 
he had. . m , eted,.their = -diains, .anew upon^ Greeks and Asiatics 
Now he had reconquered Italy, and \\ as prepared to treat the 
Italians with a like severity 

fjulla s jlrst._ca.re w as, lion ev ei, to take, a bloody revenge ion 
the cru el proscriptions of.Manusjuid., Ghana. On the morning 
after the battle ot the Colllne gate his 8,000 Samnite prisoners 
were cut to pieces by his soldiers m cold blood 111 the Campus 
Martius Pneneste nest felt the weight ofhis iron hand, and 
then returning to Rome he mounted the rostra and harangued., 
the people He \aunted his own mesistible power , promised, 
'.kindness to those who obeyed him. well, and threatened .dlxo / 
punishmen t against all of every rank who had provoked Ins-: 
indignation 

These words were a signal to his creatuies The massacre 
ot the Marian pai ty was at once begun, and many a private 
ven geance. w ag, wreaked under cover of the wholesale slaughter 
The relatives of Manus naturally were the fiist to suffer, and 
, Catalina hunted one of them to death with ciuel torments 
| The corpse of the great warrior Imnself was tom from its 
| grave on the banks of the Amo, and cast mto the stream The 
| troubled ghost, accoiding to the poet Lucan, continued to haunt 
| the spot on the eve of impending revolutions 

Sulla, being questioned m the senate whether victims enough 
had been slain, produced a list of eighty names , two days later, 
230, and the next day as many more were added. 1 By and 
b\,’ he said, ‘ he might remember more’ The proscribed were 
outlawed, and a price set upon their heads, their propeity was 
confiscated, and their descendants made incapable of holding 
pubhc othce 

Erom Decembei 82 to _Jmm ^ljjthese authorised murders 
^continued not" only in Rome but lneverj city of Italj ~ The 
slaves and favourites of Sulla even sold the right of adding the 
names of anv man’s private foes to the list of the pio-.cribed» 
No w ouder that such frightful crimes aroused indignant mur- 
murs among the Roman people 

Sulla took care to associate with himself 


as many as no 
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could m tlie guilt of these ci uelties, and to make tlieui conspicu- 
ous by the le wards with which he loaded them On Galibin, 
the most unscrupulous of all, a man of blasted character and 
ruined foi tune, he heaped golden favours Aiumuvbtbericjiest 
of, the Romans,’ now laid the foundation of his enormous wealth 
Omens Pompeius, though he held aloof from the pioscnptions, 
executed his master’s vengeance upon captives taken in arms 
ho further divorced Ins wife and mamed Sulla’s step-daughtei 
Metella JUassar, then a youth of eighteen, was connected by 
bloody with Manus ard by mamage with Cmna Sulla con-| 
tented himself with_ requiring him to repudiate his v, ife 
Ccesar lefused, and fled into the mountains the assassins werej 
on bis tra ck, but so many pleaded in favoui of his youth andmno-! 
coiicirffiaTS ull a consented to spaio him, remaiking at the time,'. 

‘ In that young tntler there is moi e than one. Manus 1 ’ Caesar . 
prudently withdrew fiom the scene of danger, and joined the ^ 
army of the East 

The slaughtei which took place in these pioscnptions at 
Rome is thus estimated Of senators from one to two hundred 
penshed , of knights from two to three thousand , of the 
common people an unknown multitude But the destruction ot 
the Itahans was fai moie sweeping Whole cities weie depo- 
pulated , the Sammte people w ere annihilated , and of all their 
cities Beneventum alone was left standing The people of 
Prseneste weie exterminated The Etrunans suffeied little 
less The thru mg cities of Spoletum, Volaterne, and Interamna 
were given over to fire and swoid Frosuke was dismantled, 
and the new city of Floientia built out of its nuns Through- 
out large districts all the chief people penshed, all the pro- 
prietors weie dispossessed The voi d thus cieated was filled^ 
by the plantation of military colonies fiom end to end of the 'V 
peninsula As many as 120,000 of Sulla’s veterans are said to 
have been thus established In this great conviikicn the traces/* 
of ancient manners and even of languages disappeared Etrus- \ 
can civilisation was buried out of sight, to be rediscovered 
after twenty centuries in the tombs of forgotten Lucumons ' f 

It was now the turn of the piovmees to suffer a hke - 
chastisement Greece and Asia had already been scourged by 
Sulla He now pursued his enemies throughout Sicily, Africa, 
Gaul and Spam Metellus m tho Cisalpine, Flaccus in the 
Narbononsis, Pompeius in Sicily, and Annina m Spam, axe- 
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cuted Lho tyiant’s ciuel 'behest'! At the same time the un-t 
subdued Thracians and the restless Mitlmdates threatened a- 
new w ar m the East The shores of Greece and Italy swarmed 
with Asiatic pirates The Apennines trom north to south 
were infested with hordes of mined fugitives who had no 
resource left hut robbery and v lolenee ^Property was insecure 
under the veiy walls ot populous citie3, and even free citizens 
were liable at any moment to he kidnapped nnd sold into, 
slavery} Such was the ghastly state to which the civilised 
empiro of the Romans had been 1 educed b) anarch} and 
violence 

1 Though Sulla had returned to Rome laden with the spoils 
of the Fast, he soon stood m need of fiesh supplies of mone} to 
maintain Ins government Accordingly the provinces were _ 
loaded with fresh taxation No matter what limn uniti^ had 
i been promised, what treaties made, all were forced to conti lbute 
So severe was the strain, that some cities were obliged to 
( pledge their puhhc lands, then temples, their ports, the very/ 
stones of their walls Sulla sold the soveieignty of Egypt to: 
Ptolemy Alexander II , lcqumng him to leave it by will to the 
Roman people, and donations were gxtorted . from other longs' 
! and potentates Thus did the shock of a Roman revolution 
carry desolation and suffering to the fuithest limits of the 
empire 


CIIAPTER XXXIV 

iJ- 

, % f B OLT, A , VS DICTVIOK, CARRIES OUT V RUTHLESS FOLICT OF 
FEACTIOX, VXD DIES 

After the battle of the Colhuo gate, Rome lay at the feet of 
Sulla, hut so long as the consuls Manus and Carbo survived, 
he could exercise no lawful authonty within the city As 
proconsul, as miperator, he was o mnip otent m his own camp, 
and accordingly he set up his pnetoiiura m the Campus 
Martins, uud iroiu thence, whde respecting the letter of the 
Law , he trampled under foot its spirit Betore the end of the 
year both Manus and Caiho had perished bv a violent death, 
and the held was cleared for Sulla s exaltation. His political 
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ideas took the form of violent reaction to the ancient oligarchy 
of the pntncian families , and as they had often in times past 
had lecourse to a dictator to repress the growing power of the 
commons, so now Sulla a sked for and recened fiorn the obedient 
senate the unlimited authority of a dictatoi Once more after 
elapse of 120 yeais, the citizens heheld the four-and-twenty 
bcforsT maishalltd round the throne of a luler who wielded 
supreme powei both civil and military Ehtheito no man had 
held the dictatoi ’s olhee foi more than six months Sulk is as 
tCLkold.it so long as he deemed good He was to reco nstitute 
the commonwealth, and to this end the whole of their hardly 
v, on liberties w ere placed, at his disposal by the Roman people 
Consuls weie elected m the year 81 to act os his suboidinates 
In the year b c 80 he himself was consul ns well as dictator, 
with Metellus Pius for his colleague, but in the year following, 
though elected, he declined the consulate 

The difhii nr_ now set, to.jwQrk t& jtestore so, .far as tvas 
practicab le the old 33 stem,., which gave to a few privileged 
families a, complete ascendency in the state Sulla, we have 
seen, had cut off 200 senators by his Plg scnp hoga Manus had 
probabl) slaughtered an equal numbei The remainder had 
been decimated on the field of battle To replenish this void, 
the dictator selected 300 from the equestnan order, and the 
^senate thus lenovated seems to have numbeied about 40(7 
^The vacancies which thenceforth occurred would be more 
than supplied by the succession of men who had filled high 
olhee Thirty years later the number of senators was not less 
than 500 A. seat in the senate had never been treated as 


a hereditary privilege at Rome, but the high offices, whose 
tenure alone gave access to the senate, had been restricted to 
one or two hundred fannkes, which w ere thus sure of being 
lepresented m the great council To these families Sulla 


wished to confine the entne legislative power He repealed; 
the lex Hortensia, by which tlie_resolutions of the tribes re4 
celved the force of law He next restored to the senate thm 
monopoly of judicial power, and transferred to their tribunal! * 


kyies-iyere next deprived of their powei of ruibaUng-. new] 
measiues in the comitia trihuta, and of their right of veto ml 
tUsJegisktipn of the senate The oihee of tribune was further! 
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.ruacL to mcapaeitata its lioldei irom n^pimig to any ot the 
higher magistracies By thus dis pai agin g its leaders, Sulla 
counted upon depriving the popular assembly of its pow er 
The comitia of the centuries was not meddled with It w as 
allowed to retain tho election to the bighei magistracies, in the 
confidence that wealth and dignity would haie suihcient in- 
fluence on tho electors (The.. apgoi n tmen fc of the pontills wa s,^ 
■ however, taken from, the people, and the whole apparatus of the 1 
i state religion once more placed in aristocratic hands ) As a 
I last security, the senate w as made independent of the censorship, ( 
lvv ! nch the nval party had used to purge it for their own', 1 
| purposes ' 

| Meanwhile the loll of citizens had been so duuimshed by tho 
5 slaughter of the civil wai that moans must he found to recant 
’it. On this account the Italians weie lett in possession of the 
j franchise Ten thousand slav es had been left without masters 
| by tho proscriptio ns, and these Sulla contemptuously eufian- 
- closed, lusciibing them on the list of his own gens— tho 
| Corneliau \Ye hav e already seen how the dictntoi had planted 
1 120,000 veterans in military colonies, and endow ed them with 
J lands and the fianchise Doubtless lie reckoned upon them to 
1 support lus policy at need But it turned out otherwise these 
4 o]d soldiers, accustomed to scenes of violence, proved idle as 
\ husbandmen, discontented and turbulent as citizens 
j Tho legislat on of ^Sulla descended further into minute pai- 

* ticulars of social and civil economy' (j ltfe passed a law foibiddiug 

1 any m an toehold tho same office twice ^ythin .£gy_ yeaisji'MIeC 

* carefully regulated the authority of theqbroconsuls, ana hy a 
law of treason closely limited their power of independent action} ( 

{ He ov en hoped to levxve the ^virtues gf the ancients hy sump - 
-tinr y.law a, which fixed, the precise sums which might be spent 
5 Qn tiie pleasures of the table, and even the prices oi the articles 
? which should ho consumed} As lmanahly happens m such 
cases, the.o laws soon became obsolete 

But though Sidla strove thusminutelv to lestramhn, fellow- 
citizens, he was never master of Ins own violent caprices 
Again and agam ha broke the laws he had himself enacted, aud 
no man might witli* imgumty tliwait his will Meanwhile his 
marvellous succc'-s inspired him with a f untied belief m 
hortune, the only divinity* in whom he ieall> behoved, and 
whose favourite he claimed to be By resigning povvei at the 
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moment of bis highest exaltation ho hoped to aveit the 
Jfomesis which haunted him with the prospect of a fatal 
lov else 

In the yeni 7fL.Sulla - abdicate d the dictatorship, saying that 
the woik of lcconstitution foi which it had been given him 
vc C 75 , vv as now accomplished The Romans were amazed 
nc 73 at this act of solt-devotion, and behold with awe the 
tyrant descond from his blood-stained tribunal and ictue with 
unmoved coinposuro into the privacy of a subuiban villa 
Aged and mhrm, and sated perhaps with pleasuie as woll as 
power, he renounced public life only when Ins stiength and 
spirits wero rapidlv failing him Surrounded by lull loons and 
dancers, ho continued a sensualist to the last, yet he did not 
abandon literature, and dictated memoirs of his own life almost 
.111 his dy mg moments Though stained with the blood of so 
finaiiy thousands, and tormented by a loathsom e, disease, lie 
quitted lite vv ithout i emerge or repining Fearful perhaps of) 
the fate of Manus, ho directed Ins body to be burned and not| 
buried, as laid been the custom ot ins house His monument* 
in the Campus Marlius boro an inscription attributed to him- 
self, which stated that none of his fuonds ovoi did him a kind- 
ness, and none of Ins toes a wrong, without being largely 
requited §u)la died m tho year n c 78, at the age of sixty 

Slowly, mid with many a paiutid struggle, had Rome out- 
grown tho limits of a lustic municipality Tho lew hundred 
families wlucli at hist sufheed for all tho functions of her 
government had been compelled to incorporate allies and rivals 
into then body and to enlaigo their institutions Sulla tried 
hard to levivo the spint of the old lestnctions The old', 
families no longer existed ho leplaced them with a newer^j 
giowtb, hut ho would havo confined the government of the. 
onipno to this small section of the people Tho attempt vvnqj. 
blind, and big oted , it w as not less ^u&lu^tbnn unjust, and ' 
though peilnpa many of his contempoiaries weie as wanting m 
enlightenment ns Sulla himself, and populai piejudico favouied 
his view s, he was none the less fighting against nntuie Ten 
veni s _ suljiced „tq.ov.6r throw .the .whole at nictui o of. lus.y e- 
actioi iai v legislation The champions of ft.moie hbeial policy 
spiang up' in "constant succession, and earned on tbe vvoih of 
union and compiehension which was eveiywheio in piogress 
The old spirit of exclusiveness, whjch had so long iatally 
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dominated the communities of Gieece and Italy, was giving 
way to a geneial desne foi unity By the de\elopment ot the 
mighty empire of Rome, Piovidence was pieparing mankind 
foi the leception of one law and one lehgion 

But. though, Sulla’s domestic policy came to nought, he hail 
UQtJived on-vain As,_c]ictator,. he wasted his stiength m .at- 1 - 
tempting _the impossible, as^ pioconsul he saved Rome Thee 
revolt ot Gieece and Asia, with a man of genius like Mithri- 
dates at its head, might have been j-raught with as much danger 
to Rome as that which menaced hei when Hannibal was 
Stirling up the Gauls and the Sammtes to lebellion The 
victory of Ohceromea re-established the Roman empne over 
Greece, never again to be shaken theie Sulla chased the 
invader back to Asia, bound him by tieaties, and compelled 
him by armed foice to abstain from fuithei meddling with the 
Roman piovmces, and though it took twenty 3 ears moie to. 
subdue Mithndates completely jet, for thewoik he accomplished 
111 averting this cnsia, Sulla desm ves to be lininoi talked m the 
annals ot Rome 


CHAPTER XXXV 

SC\?NI) VLOUS ABUSES IS THE ADMENISTRATIOH OP THE 
PROV IXCE3 

We have seen that Sulla had restoied to the senate the 
monopoly ot the ^udic a No man of mfenoi rank could judge 
one of the .Qptuitn teg foi his misdeeds Piotected by this 
powerful detence, the Optimates now pushed to its utmost limit 
the system of violence and extortion under which they had 
long misgoverned the provinces They could tieat with scorn 
tho ‘new men’ — the men of talents and education, but oi 
moderate bntk and fortune — many ot whom weie eager to 
force themselves into notice by denouncing the cnmes of then 
supenors But tho disties3 of the provinces became at last too 
bitter to be borne They supplied a mass ot discontent always 
ready to the hand ot an agitatoi Thus a second period ot 
civil w ir now opens, outside of Italy, with the levoltof the 
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Spaniard-) 111 the Wt'l, mid tlio luantinio confederal) oi tho 
pirati -f hi tlio 1 u*t 

Tho in-ovin c. lii id iilwjvj;) on governed on the' principle 
^li it the 11 itni' lace-) iiyu tg bo treated as conquered, subject-- 
Tlio government, end ami military, was quartered upon the 
inhabitants IIou-c-s and L-tablishmcntd must bo provided, and 
tlio entire cluugo lor tlio maintenance ot tlio proconsul and las 
r ot in u o must b< borm by tlio lot it revenues It is trim that 
thiTprounwil was -nippo'-d to -cne the state gratuitously, but 
in pnctiee* bo was le.lt Iroo to juyAtliUatO j btniiM)If bv eitry 
land of extortion, uml no remedy existed tor tho 1110 t arbitrary 
miubtict The legions aero provi-ioned and paid at the cost of 
tho provnicmls The produce ot tlie land a n tithed to furnish 
tribute to the* conquering city, and both tliu and other lived 
were fa raied h\ Rom in contractors, who made largo fortunes 
bj tlio biibini-'d, anil alio acre uiumng«d r idler tliati el eched 
in their extortions bj public opimou at home Hut tho rulers 
of the aorlil aero not content aitli tlie extortion ot money 
fiom their subjeetd Objects of ait aero sought lor md cued 
with cruel npicitv eycry proconsul, qu cstor, and trilmno 
nueat bring homo w itli lmn some trophies ot this laud Statue a 
and pictured, marnlo columns, gold and gem*, yvoro pillaged 
from tlio temples mid earned oil to Home Isim yy h motlior 
instrument of oppro—ion, and as co conin uuatwn yy.es -howii hi 
loyymg tlio t txed, ahole communities aero sometimes driven 
to pledge) their revenues to Roman inonej -lenders 'Huso last 
aero empowered by law toieuiyer tbur dues by tliobuyerest 
protesd In 0110 cose tlio lgent ut n noble Roman shut 
up the senatord of a proyinciul town in tbur utm, till live 
of (hem died ot dtarvatiou, to recover tbo dibts due to bid 
prinup d 

On rare oieosioua indeed a piovuico might enjoy the sweets 
of levenge, though with little prospect ot redress or security 
for the future The popular leaders and orators hung. r. d in 
yam for a share ot these golden spoils, and, being e xuuded from 
them, tlioj afleeteil sympathy with tho provinciald and lugli- 
nundeil indignation against then oppressors I row tunc to 
time cases arose ol .such glaring: a nil infamous ln isgau-mmuit. 
that it was nupobbihlefoi ftiy tnbunal to le no them uupuiudbed 
Among tbo ioniums ot Roman eloquence pixseived to us aro 
mole thin one of tliesu imhiJiiHjUs In Ciceros laiuous 
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orations agai 1 st Verres 13 found a mjipjn ^portrai t of a pio 
vmcial tjiant 

r xVbout tie time of Sulla’s abdication, .QuilS-Yeiies, a youmr" 
noble, accompanied the praetor Dolabella to bis governmenlj 
of Cilicia As be passed along he extoi ted a sum of money 
from the chief magistiate of bicj on, by smolnng him with a 


(ire of gieen wood m a close chamber till he gave in At 
Athens, at Delos, at Chios, Eiythrcea, and Halicarnassus ho \ 
shared with his clnet the plunder ot the temples At Samos 


Yenes stripped a famous temple on his own account At 
Perga he scraped the heavy coat of gilding from the statue of 
Diana From Miletus he stole a hue slup provided for his 


com ej anco At Lampsacus he sought to dishonour the daughter 
of tbo hist citizen of the place Being resisted by hei father 


and brother, he charged them with attempting his life, and the 
governor of the province obliged him by cutting oil both their 
heads Such were the atrocities of the young rufBau while 


jet a mere dependent of the proconsul Being appointed 
qmestor, he quickly amassed from two to three millions of 
sesterces beyond the lequisitions of the public service 

Verres cpuld_now pay for his election to the prmtorship, 
and oneT) eai later he started as proprietor ioi the -rich province 
of^Sicily Once there, he set to woik to make money He 
sold everything — his patronage and his decisions, making sport 
of the laws, of the religion, the foi tunes, and the lives of the 
provincials Not a single senatoi of the sixty-five cities of the 
island was elected without pajing his bribe to the proprcetoi 
He levied for his own profit many hundreds of thousands of 
bushels ot gram bejond the authorised tithe So ruinous were 
his exactions that the country was threatened with depopula- 
tion In less than thiee vears, out of 778 farms only 333 
remained in cultivation The ^pleu.dhseddalili.tlie land if 
Verres alone jvus_tG.reap.the,haivest 

But Verres w as an nmnremv- and an antiquary, and had a 
taole for art as w ell as a thnst for lucre Wherever he stopped 
he extorted gems, vases, trinkets, antiques, curiosities, ornaments' 
ot gold and silver even statues ot the nods the objects of local ' 
worship, from anyone who happened to possess them No one 
dared to complain Antiochus, king of Svna, was robbed im 
this way of a splendid candelabru m enriched with jewels' 
which he was about to delicate m the Capitol at Borne All 
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these tleasuies were sent oil to Italy to decora'e the -villa of 
ilie piopioetoi The Roman tieasury suflei ed as -well as the 
Sicilian people, for Verres embezzled t he sums advanced to N 
pay for the supply of corn to the Lity He left the fleet with- 
out equipments, and when it was woisted hy the pirates lioi 
Executed the olhcers for cowaidice He crowned his enormities 
hy ciucifying a Roman trader on the bench in sight of Italy, 
that he might address to his native shores the ineffectual crj , 
‘lima Roman citizen ’ 

^SjJsU^QA-th.e-charge-biaught^b) Cicero against Venes, and 
though he was backed bj all the influence of his pait), he 
dared not meet it Similar uupeachments weie .frequentl y 
brought foiwnid by young and popular orators against other 
provincial governors But they raiely produced any result 
If one pioconsul was condemned, his successors weie only the 
more eagei to giasp the wealth which might secure their 
acquittal They boasted that thiee years ot office would 
suffice the first to make then own fortunes, the second to 
reward then followeis, the third to pmchase the suffr ages of 
their judges The sordid lapncity of the piovmcial governors 
rendered the dominion of Itome as foimidable m peace as was 
her hostility in wai It giew with hei growing luxuiv and 
con upturn, and side by side with it grew and increased the 
shameless venality of the tribunals The knights were justified^ 
m pointing to the conuption of the senatoual judges, and pro- 
testing that during the foity years they had sat upon the 
judicial bench no such piosti tution of justice had existed -TKo 
truth was that t he . vices of the mo vincial govern.ments r weiebut 
sjmptoms of a general., relaxation ,ot moiahty On the one 
hand the spread of foieign conquests and the opening of new 
sources of wealth had inflamed cupidity and amhilion On the 
other, half a century of civil war had broken down the old 
respect foi law and order The constitution of Sulla was now 
to he assailed by tbe knights, but this time tbe struggle wasdo, 
be conducted, not on tbe field of battle, but in tbe l.iw-courtdH 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


EsrrxrxT roaiTiox op roirrEnrs ‘ aiygnus 


AND OP CAITJS JTTLTTJ8 CYESAE 


The cimI wars bad lopped the beads of eveiy Roman faction 
.ySertorms and Perporna, the most pi eminent sui YUflia -.oRtbe 
Marian paity, bad escaped to Spam and there iga.'-^d^-the 
^UadaLd_of lev^lt against tbe lepublie itself Aftei the death 
of Sulla tbe senatorial paity could still leckon among its 
leadeis a Metellus, a Catulus, and a Lepidus, but these, although 
ot the highest birth, were none of them men of commanding 
ability 01 influence Both Metellus and Catulus were thoroughly 
ti usted by the senate, and had done good sei vice 111 keeping the 
legions tme to the anstociatic government Lepidus, on the 
othei hand, although the chief of the lllustnous zEmihan gens, 
failed to secure the confidence of the senate Ho was connected 


by mnmase with the popular paity, and was thought likely to 
deseit lus own ordei Ho was about fifty yeai sot age Lu- 
cullus and Ciassus, ten yeais his juniors , had attained to high 
distinction and were ambitious ot using yet highei 

In the presence of such chiefs theie was 100m enough for 
younger and better men to rise to the head of afluns 
( - ' Cnjetjg ^EoinpeuLS was but thntv yeais of age ,Tlio.gon ..of l 
i Stiabo . a “gihlier of foi tune, he hack. beenjn allied. jnJ:be__ camp, 
o.nd made bjmself the idol of the soldiers 


He earned ovei the aimy to Sulla at a critical moment, but 
ihe alwaas contrived to maintain the personal devotion ot the 
|soldiers to himself At the dictator’s bidding he pursued the 
'Marian paity 111 the Cisalpine, m Africa, and in Spam, and 


•shoiied himself capable of being a cruel partisan Like Sulla, 


'ho was fond ot kteiatuio and piactised the art of public speak- 
ing He w as peithei coi etous nor licentious, a great dissemblei, 
sometimes benign and nflnblp, sometimes haughty and moros e. 
1 M d<‘}oid of those warm and generous qualities which make 
and retain friends Sulla howevei was jealous of his popularity, 
and rapined him to disband his tioops m Afuca Pompeius 
replied b\ leading them to Rome the whole city went out to 
meet him, and Sulla was compelled to head the procession, 
and hail the youthful conqueror with the title of ‘ Mamius 1 
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Pompeius, though uofc yet a senator, demanded and obtained a 
triumph The nobles for the most paifc mistrusted the youthful 
chieftain 

Pompeius had not yet; held any civil olhce, and being tod 
young to sue legally for the consulship, he exeited lus influence^ 
to piocure the election of Lepidus ns an avowed opponent ofj 
Sulla’s policy As soon as Sulla'died, Lepidus began to talk ol* 
repealing his laws, but Pompeius aflected to hold the balance,’ 
and threw his weight into the scale of the othei consul Qatulus 
Lepidus proclaimed the lestoration of the poweis of the tnbu- 
nate The senate was amazed at his judacity, but submitted, 
merely binding the two consuls by oath to keep the peace 
On .. the evpny of his year of office Lepidus assumed the 
government of the Naibonensis, and theie tlnowing oft the 
mask he rallied the Manan party and laised the standnid of 
lebelhon Junius Biutus, the got ei nor of the Cisalpine, sup 
ported him, and the two advanced to the Miluan bridge, a few 
miles only fiom the city J^ey^weiu.opposed by. Catnips ,and, 
^^perus^who -commanded. Jke„ forces, of,. tb$ senate The 
v c 077, rebels sufte ied thiee . defeats Lepidus^ escaped to 
I!C ®v 3 jSia,..wlieie_he.died, of fever Brutus was cap- 
tured, and the retolt was quickly put down, happily without 
s angmnai v ie nasals being taken The wanest of the Manaus 
had held aloof fiom this piecipitate movement, and Peipeina 
led the remnant of the beaten airny to swell the foices of 
Sei tonus in Spam 

Seitouus, a Sabme by birth, had taken a piominent pait 
with Marius in the civil wais, but was untainted with the guilt 
of the pioscnptions Undei the ascendency of Sulla he with- 
drew into Spam, wheie he was hailed by the piovjucials as a 
deliveiei fiom the iniquitous proconsulai government Dnven 
out of Spain by the ainues of the dictator, he took lefuge in 
Airica, where he gamed friends and lesouices, and defeated an 
army sent ngamst him by Sulla Fiom Africa he crossed at 
the coll of the Lusitamaus into Spain, and placed himself at 
the head of a widespread revolt Metellus, who commanded 
for the senate, had neitkei the vigoui noi ability to cope with 
Sertonus, who bioke several ainnes of the republic, '*ahcTf or the 1 * 
moment established an independent sovereignty in the peninsula 
But he had now to encountei the whole power of Rome wielded 
by the )oung Pompeius This ospning wamor had infused to 
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disband bis legions, but -was -willing to lead them against the 
enenne3 of the republic Armed with pioconsulai poweis, be 
traversed Gaul aud Spain, aud for some time met with doubtful 
success in the conflict with Seitonus On the retirement of 
Metellus the abilities of Pompeins came into full play Mean- 
while Sertonus bad foolishly assumed the airs of a Roman 
tyiaut, rathei than a patiiot champion, and finding himself 
tbieatened 111 consequence with deseition, he is said to have 
caused the massacie of the childien of the chiefs whom he kept 
as hostages under the pietence of educating them This leck- 
less crime broke his paity in pieces Peiperna caused him to 
be assassmated, and stepped mto his place at the head of the 
Manau army, but he was overthiown and captured in the fiist 
engagement, and sought to ransom his life by disclosing the 
names of his adheients in tho city Pompeius refused to .in- 
spect tho list The captive was put to death, and B 0 71 
the rebellion finally quenched Pompeius, 111 recou- u c G83 > 
stitutmg the governments of Spam and Gaul, found means to 
attach to himself a stiong party of peisonal adheients 

The struggle of Seitonus m Spam had lasted eight years 
Meanwhile the populai party m Rome were lecovenng their 
confidence In the jeni 75 the scnicity of giain caused much 
discontent and agitation , Aurelius Cotta the consul consented 
to restoie tho ancient pnvileges aud status of the tribunes, 
aud the tnbune Oppius ventured to exeicise his veto without 
opposition fiom the senate At the same tune the outcry 
against the infamies of the piouncial governors hecamo louder 
than evei, and a demand arose for purei tribunals to put down 
the nnscbiof Pompeius was calling for increased suppoit the 
Oriental pnates weie sacking towns aud temples on the Italian 
coast Mitkndntes w as threatening a second m opti on into the 
eastern piouuces Not money only but men weie in request to 
recruit the legions aud defend the state Then it was that 
Licimus the tnbune stood forth, and evhoited the people to 
withhold then names until the senate yielded to then just 
demands The senate temponsed , aud on a vague promise 
that Pompeius on his return would satisfy the populai claims, 
the tribunes withdrew their opposition 
/ f Among the peuls of this eventful period which had em- 
boldened the tribunes was . an outb ieak of g] mil ators m Oam- 
jiama, which spread to a formidable lusui icction The shows 
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aof the arena were now the iavouiitc diyeision of the Romans 
vThe majority of the glndiatois vveie slaves, captives, and cnrcn- 
cuals A tioop 01 family of tlieso unfoitunates biolre loose at 
Oapua, and after pillaging an armourer’s shop, established 
Dc esi, themselves in the ciater of Vesuvius, at that time 
11 L ? ~0 'rjuiesceut Then leader was Spartnciiy, a Thracia n 
of gieat strength and com age, and endowed with a natural 
genius for command Attached by a detachment sent against 
them fiom Capua, they exchanged then own impel feet weapons 
for the arms and armour left upon tho held Their numbers 
weie fast recruited by Apulian shepherds, restless nnlitniy 
colonists, and otheis who liungeied foi plundei In the course 
of three years tho numbers of Spartncus’ baud were rechoned 
at forty, seventy, and even a hundred thousand,. Though 
ma Q tei for a time of SoutheinTtal^ aud ofthe plunder of many 
cities, Spartacus received no poimte.nancft l .frnni the old Italian 
tribes, and perceiviug his weakness, he wished to lead his 
wairiors acioss the Alps to then own homes in Gaul and 
Tin ace But the plundei of all Italv seemed within their 
reach, and they despised Ins warnings gpiutacus lgnouu- 
jnously defeated both tho consuls at the lieadol well-appointed 
armies, hut dissensions arose, his forces lost cohesion, and 
were cut olljn detail, and he led the lemnnnt towaids Sicily , 
ni the hope of leuving the senile war of half a century before 
At the extreme limit of Italy lio was caught aud enclosed by 
Crassus, but bui sting tlnough the Roman lines with a small 
force, he burned noithwaids, and foi a time Rome seemed to 
he at Ins rneicy Cnassus uiged the senate to lecall Lucullus 
from \_sia and Pompoms fiom Spam, then, feanng lest his 
nvals should 10b him of his glory, he redoubled his ellorts and 
finally succeeded in captmmg aud slaying Spai tacus, but 
Pompeius ai rived in time to shaie in the destiuction of the 
fugitives, and his paitial countrymen awarded him the honours 
of the victory)^ 

Pompeius had insciibed upon Ins tiopby in the Pyrenees 
that he had taken 87 G cities between the Alps and the Pillars 
of Heicules This statement points us to a fact of much deepei 
significance Pompeius had not meiely subdued and spoiled so 
mauy fortresses , he had leorganised the gov ernment of every 
community He had disposed, not merely of offices, but of 
estates aud teintones, in such a way as to bind to himself a 
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n hoie tribe of partisans, clients, and dependents, and to trans- 
form one-half of the empne into a province of Ins own 
policy, o^’ s omet hing 

newni Uie*annal 5 of Ro man anibiti^n J Jiii.t.wa3 carried out still 
more'fulfrbylns great rival, Julius Caesar “When Pompems 
returned to Rome the greatest of hei children, he might doubt- 
less have seized .theorems, of. gar eminent "hy force , but be pre- 
ferred to trust to his former popularity, and though he still 
wanted some rears to the leoanmate age for the consulship, 
and had served none of the mfenoi magistracies, he had hut to 
ask and at once to be elected consul by the acclama- h c esa, 
tions of a grateful people firgssjis, though far from B 
popular^ received the support of Pompeius, and was chosen as 
hie colleague 

M Lic nuus Cra-sn- was among the foremost men of his 
tune He lielonged to a noble family proveibial for its wealth, 
hut he lost his patrimony in the civil wars of Marius, and 
thenceforward, as a partisan of Sulla, he devoted himself to 
I amassing riches He^inade monej as a speculator, as a usurei, 
as a pleader, andjbj other devices He was surrounded by a 
numerous following of mortgagees and debtors, and was trusted 
I as a safe and shrewd politician by the men of money who were 
I amasung fortunes out ot the spoil of the provinces The cause 
l ot the knights found a steadfast patron in M Crassus, and 
; though his name was not so brilliant as that of Pompeius, bis 
l mfluence ~» as no_mgafi.powcr in the state 

A third aspirant to pov, er, \ oung and v et unknown to fame,^ 
now enters upon the scene Cffius. J ulius C esnrythe nreatest, 
name in history , was descended tram a patrician family which i 
pretended tep trace its ongin to lulus, the son ot iEneas, by' the 1 
goddess Yen us The Julu, as was natural had generally sided! 
auth the faction of the nobles, but Marius had married a Julia, j 
and the young Calus, his nephew, took p->rt with him He! 
confirmed this connection l>v espousing v daughter of Cinna, ' 
and deemed himself the rightful heir to the leadership of the 
popular cau^e He perceived, as did many others, that the 1 
republican form of the government was become a Ji pilaw fipt lp 11 ,- - 
and that cucuniatances were tending to prepare the Roman 5 
people for subjection to a single ruler To this reyolution he’ 
lent his yyliole strength with a frankness a kick laid h im open, 
to att->ck But though suspected, leared, and denounced. 
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ICmsni was beloved, more than any public man in Rome by 
'all who came under the fascination of bis genial and geneious to- 
natuie 


* No one act foiesaw bis future eminence Cicero, indeed, 
pould not fail to mark bis bidhant talents and personal beauty, 
but when be saw bun studiously disposing bis ciirhng'locks and 
his tiaihng robo, bo declaied that so fnvolous a cieature could 
never ondangei the institutions of bis couutiy Ciesar, indeed, 
was at that time clnofly known as a leadei of fashion among 
the dissoluto youth of his class, but even bis caily exploits 
betiay the lm oy ant self-fid u fid o n co^o f bis nature At the siege 
of Mityleno bo merited a civic c rown by sa\ mg the In es of 
his folio w-soldieis When captmed by pirates, lie scornfully 
doubled tbo lausom they demanded, but at the same time 
pledged himself to bring them to punishment, a piomise which 
bo amply redeemed .\Vhen_he wont as qiinostoi into Spam, 
hejvept, it is said, at the sight of a statuo of Alexander, who 
h ad ali eady conquered a world at the ago at which bis own 
public earner was only just commencing -J 
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POJirnius clears the sea or pirates and comiuers 
THE EAST 

The few ) ears which bad t elnp$ed since tbo death of Sulla had 
witnessed a great change in the ittitude of parties Up to 
that time, with a few exceptions, as m the case of tbo Gracchi, 
eveiy statesman’s birth and connections determined bis course 
in politics, and attached him either to the senatorial or the 
popular paity accordingly From that time forward tbo in- 
terests of paity ceased to be identified with those of class the 
men who aspued to power all issued fiom the ranks of the 
nobility, and whether they favoured the populai cause, ns they 
one and all professed to do, 01 whetliei they gave a temporary 
support to the semtonal faction, they were guided, not by 
devotion to the public mteiests, but by the desne of peisonal 
sMtaggrandiaemeut ' J a ,[ „ ■> , , t 

Pompeius and Orassns bad entered on then consulship in 
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tho jeai i! c 70 , not without grave suspicion on the pait of the 
nobles of the populai refoims they might be disposed to carry 
out The consuls soon justified these apprehensions Their 
first stop towaids seeming popular favour was to leverso the 
measuies of Sulla, already shaken, and to lestoro to the tribunes ( 
ot tho peoplo their ancient pioiogatives I11 this they weio" 
suppoited by tho vigoious agitation of tho 3 outhful Ctesai, 
ind the resistance of the senate was oveiborue Tho piovincials 
at onco found poweitul champions willing to listen to their 
indignant complaints, and the populai leadois lesohed to bring 
the chainctei ot tho judges to tho test 

Osesai thiow himself foiwaid to exposo the mjqyiRgs of 
Dolabelh in Cilicia and of Antonins 111 Achan Both culpnts 
wore gcamhilousty—acquittcd , .Pompeius himself encouiaged 
the using oiatoi, M Tullius diceio, to denounce tho dimes of 
yorres, This man was poycei full}' suppoited IBs defence 
was undei taken by Uoi-tciisiu 3 , the ablest advocate in Rome, 
tho acknowledged ‘ kin g of the law courts ’ It was further 
hoped, by delajmg tho tnal, to secure tho appointment of 
judges favoiu able to the accused The piosecutor was joung 
and little known, being a new man, a municipal of Arpmum, 
ot knightly family, but of no fuithei distinction He had 
indeed already pleaded with marked ability, and had shown 
much spmt 111 insisting tho tyranny of Sulla As quaestor in 
Sicily he had been active and upright, and tho Sicilians now 
enlisted Ins serv ices in then behalf Cicero bestnred himself 
to collect his ovidenco, and strenuously resisted tho call for 
dolaj Tho consuls w r eio known to nppiovo the prosecution, 
and tho result was that Voiles skinuk from the trial and re- 
tned into -voluntary exile Cicero, in fact, novel delivered his 
famous orations, but he published them as an impeachment of 
tho s) stem against which the}' were dnected , and so great 
was the effect produced by them, that the consuls ventured 
at onco jpje^toio jto the knights their share 111 the judicia 
Pompeius no\t inquired the censois to pm go tho list of the> 
senate, a function of which Sulla hnd'“depm ed them Sixtj- 
four senators weio lemoved fioin tho order, and the whole 
bod) was made to feel that it was the instrument ot the 
commonwealth and not its mister All the blood of Sulla’s 
proscriptions had secured for his woik only eight yeais of 
existence 
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Pompenis, consul though be was, belonged only to the 
equestrian order As such ho was the moie leadily recognised 
by the people as their champion His popularity intoxicated 
him and inflamed his vanity He required Oiassus to treat 
him with obsequious respect To the multitude he assumed 
a^air .pf M hau 2ht\Lxeseu e By degiees he withdrew from the 
publicity of the Foiurn, and affected so much of royalty in his 
manners, that the people became changed from him At the 
end of two yeais he peiceived that he lisked losing their favour 
entirely unless he could bundle jtjyjfiw by some shilling exploit 
An occasion soon ofleied worthy of his genius 
^ The Mediterranean, the gieat highway of ancient commerce, 
swaimed with pirates From Greece, from Asia, and, above 
all, from Cilicia, thousands of manners had escaped from the 
iron grasp of Roman conquest ancT taken to the free hfe of sea 
lovers .Their ships were reckoned at a thousand Cities and 
temples lay at then mercy Then stieamer3 were gilded, 
their oars inlaid with silver, their sails w ere dyed with Tynan 
purple Such were the romantic stones cuirent about them 
They took special delight in displaj ing then pride _and petu- 
lanco towaids Rome and hei citizens Misenum, Caieta, oven 
Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, had suffered from their 
marauding, visits Two prastors were carried off' from the 
mainland with their lictors and ensigns travellers were stopped 
and plundered on the Appian Way Rome would not louse 
herself to chastise them, untd, in an evil moment for their own 
security, they attacked the convoys of gram ships, and cut off 
the supplies of food destined for the imperial city feervikus 
nc G7G, first, and aftei bun Metellus, had attacked their 
b c 7S strongholds m Cilicia and duven them out to sea , 
but on their own element they still held then own against the 
power of Rome 

AVhen, howevei, the coin ships of Sicily and Afnca failed 
to arrive, and the laigesses of gram were abruptly stopped, 
when famine seemed to be imminent, the people, m then panic, 
adopted a desperate remedy In the yeai G£ the tubune 
Gabmius proposed that some man of consular rank should be 
invested for three 3 ears with absolute authority over all the 
waters of the Mediterranean, togethei with its coasts for fifty 
mile3 inland Despite the alarm and opposition of the senators, 
the motion was earned Pompeius was acclaimed, an d a forc e 
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of 120,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 500 galleys plaeed 
under bis orders The appointment of Pompeius put an end to 
tlie~ crisis, and the price of provisions immediately tell The 
new admiral chose twenty-four senators tor bis lieutenants, 
and divided the Mediterranean into thirteen portions, appointing 
a squadron and commander foi each By these tactics he soon 
captured the greater part of the pirate ships, and could boast 
that, 111 fort) da )3 he had completely cleaied the "Western 
vvaters Such of them as escaped fled with all speed to Ciliua, 
chased bv Pompeius himself with a select squadron In their 
own waters they oflered battle, but were louted and chased to 
their fortress ot Coracesiuni Heie the modeiation of their 
conqueror encoui aged them to capitulate, and Pompeius was 
satisfied with dispersing them m small parties among the 
neighbouring cities The plague of piracy was sta)ed for a 
time at least, and the victoi deserves the credit of onq of the 
most successful operations of Roman warfare^ 

As the favourite of tho people, Pompeius was vigoiously 
supported by Caesar, who was now more closely connected 
with him by inariiago with one of his kinswomen Caesar, 
how ever, w ns covertly advancing his own schemes He deaued 
to detach Pompeius from the senate, and to frustrate the 
project, which he and Oicero seemed to entertain, of uniting 
the rival orders under a v irtual dictatorship flsesar’a ide a was 
to atta in .to sovereignty, by, using, the_ championship.. of one 
faction for the coercion of all the otheis 

Pompeius loved the forms of the constitution only because 
tliev could so ensd) bo relaxed for his com emence Supreme 
povv er ho w ould not seize, because he expected it to be tjjiust 
upon him He loved extraordinary commissions as tokens’of 
lua virtual sovereignt) , and Ccesar liked them too as steps 
in the direction ot monarchy Moreovei, Caesar desired the 
absence of Pompeius from the city to make 100 m foi his own 
intrigues there Three mouths had sufficed tor the suppression 
ot the pirates Vnother pretext was not wanting for coni erring 
on tho successful nnperator a second command not le^s extensive 
and more permanent Mitlindates was again in aims, the 
East was m_a_blaze ot r ebellio n, and the generals of the republic 
were receding betore it ‘ 

the veir 74 Lucullusjiad been consul, and Gaul bad 
been assigned to fiim^as^His province, but be coveted the 

o 
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splendour of an Eastern command, and by great efforts and 
ignoble condescensions be contmed to get bis destination 
altered to Cilicia 

Lucullus crossed into Asia with a. single legion to recene 
tbe obedience of the iorces still posted bejond the yEgcean 
Here be at once set to work to restore the discipline of the 
soldiers, and to repress tbe ciuel excesses both of the military 
and civil powers touards tbe provincials Mithridates was 
already in tbe field at tbe bead of 150,000 men, tiained to the 
use of Roman weapons, and reheved fiom the luxurious en- 
cumbrances usually fatal to Oriental armies The natne 
population welcomed him as an avenger For four years the 
contest was v, aged, and the success of Lucullus was at last 
signal MitlindateSj expelled from Poutus, took refuge with 
figrane3, king of Armenia, who, trusting in the invincible 
ttfiength'of Jus mailed cavilrj and the difficult natme of his 
mountainous counts}, defied the forces of the lepublic The 
kingdom of Armenia was then at the height of its pow er No 
longei confined to the mountain tract in winch the Euplnates 
and the Tigris nse, it stretched from the Eirano to the Caspian 
and encroached westwards upon Cilicia, Cappadocia, and a 
large part of Syria In the great battle of TigranocertQ. tbe 
Armenian long first learnt the mesistible might of Roman 
valour His mailed horsemen were cut to pieces, and Lucullus 
would have pushed on to Artaxrjta the capital, but for tbe 
murmur's of bis soldiers Turning to tbe right, be captured 
Nisibis , but tbe soldiers weie weaiy of their long and distant 
service , tbe officials whose rapacity Lucullus had checked 
made then voices beaid at Rome , tbe demagogues, jealous ol 
bis splendid success, chaiged him with pi otiac tmg the war foi 
tbe sake of plunder , and just as lie was on tbe point of crushing 
Mithridates with bis w bole foiee, be iecened from Rome tbe 
unreasonable command to send back a poition of bis tioops 
His successes weie at once arrested and reversed, and lie 
piovmces suffered tiom fiesb inclusions 

T his vacillation i n.the.policY.of the g overnment bad been 
blflugbt about by .the, tribunes in tbe interest of 'Po'nipeTus^' Tt 
was represented that Lucullus bad failed m bis contest with ' 
Mithndates, and tbe tiibuue Mambus proposed to confer upon 
Pompeius enormous powers for tbe destruction of tbe enemy 
Unbke tbe bill of Gabimus, this pioposal of Mamlius was not 
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iustified by necessity it was a device for the gnmficahon of 
unlaw lul ambition. The people, however, supported it with 
acclamations , the eloquence of C-cero recommended it to 
reave ters , C'msar and Crmsus smiled upon it , and the dissuasions 
ot Catulus and Hortcnsiuswere overborne Pompeius rc css, 
was still abroad when the appointment was notified 3 - c gia 
to hum He pretended to accept it unwillingly, but it was 
well known that he was burning with envy of Lucullus 
brilliant command, and longing Uuechr^e the jnun pas of Ins 
rival in the distant regions of^the^Past. “When the two 
generals met they scarcely dissembled their mutual jealousy. 
Ihe one disregarded every disposition made by his prede- 
cessor, and disparaged his exploits, the other could jgsqyjt that 
Pompeius, as usual, had come to crush a foe already broken, 
uid to snatch the laurels won b\ other hands In fact, the 
haters ot Lucullus bore tasces wreathed with fresh gTeen laurel 
tuo-e ot his rival, lssutugTrom au and desert, had onlv withered 
branches to exhibit The lictors of the one offered some of 
their fresh leaves to the otters, and tms was taken as an omen 
that Pompeiua was about to gather the re ward of his prede- 
cessor s victories. 

On hs return to Pome, the people aggravated their ill A 
treatment of Lucullus by withholding for three years thet 
tnumpb he had so justly merited But he paid little heed to t 
their conduct. He hail not ruled tKe.~East for ’seven years' 
without amassing vast wealth, and he now contentedly retired 
to toe privacy of Ms villa to e njoy it. ' Th e gum pt;i ous^ plendo ur 
of his banquets has passed into a proverb His gardens, bis 
p’ctures and st.it u=s, his library open to public use, formed a 
new era m the culture ot his countrymen. Pompeius might 
ruben'e him. as a Xerxes Togwus,’ a retired Xerxes, but ha" 
wvs philosopher enough to smile at tnese Jes^s, and to receive 
his ancient n.al ou fnendlv terms. 

Xo sooner was the impenam tramfe-red to Pompeius toan 
3Lthndates sued ior peace Uneondit’onal submission was 
required of Mm, and he gmL-d hitmelf once more fox war. But 
the Roman axmv was twice os numerous as that of iheir enemv, 
and o b attle. .on. the hr ires of the Lvcus m Ami-n.t nave a 
complete victory to the repubbe Hithndates, tailing to find a 
refuge m Armenia, eseapt-d through the Ciucasus Into Colchis 
Armenia dn-traeted b\ the intrigues of its princes, fell com- 
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pletely under the power of Pompeius , and now the Romans 
stood face to face with the Paithiaus on the hanLs of the 
Euphrates, neithei side venturing to attack the othei In the 
spung of 65, Pompeius pressed on as fai as the Phasis in pursuit 
of the fugitive Mithndates , the ne\t wintei he passed m 
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Pont us, indulging his soldiers in all the license which Lucullus 
had so sternly lepressed Then, finding that the Euxme and 
the Caspian were banen both of fame and booty, he turned his 
steps southwaid, hoping that the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
might leward lnm with the wealth of Oyius and the renown of 
Alexander 

In , the., spring of n c 64 Pompeius crossed the Taurus and 
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marched pppnjjyria, w Inch,. together with Phoenicia, he qiuclJy 
Tednccd to ji Komon „ province Antiochus, the last of the 
Seleucidm, was lelegated to a petty sovereignty, and the 
Euphrates w a 3 proclaimed to be the boundary of the empne 
The realm of Palestine to the souths aid owed its independence 
to the heroism ot the Maccabtean farndy, to whose representative 
the Jewish people continued to pay willing homage But now, 
two biothors, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, contested the priest- 
hood, to which the temporal sovereignty w as attached Aris- 
tobulus, favoured by the mass of the people, had e\pelled his 
elder brother, aud proclaimed himself king Hv rcanus appealed 
to Pompeius, who undeitook to restore him to his throne 

The Jews, however, took up arms m defence of their own 
choice They were soon driven into the fortress of Jeiusalem, 
w’hicli, after a three months’ siege, was stoimed 011 a day of 
leligious ceiemomal Pompeius, in defiance of all remon- 
strances, penetiated into the Holy of Holies, but ho abstained 
fiom rifling the temple o f jis-tieasm e*, and contented himself 
with lecoustituting the government m depeudeuce uc goi, 
upon the republic At tlus.pQint the sudden death u c ^ 
of Mithndates recalled the piocousul to dispose of his vacant 
throne 


The acred In ucr, dmen beyond the C aucasus. Md. .establisJiedJ 
luiuself 111 the C immerian Cheis on esus There he involved} 
new dreams ot a^reS'knr^Hoconceiv ed the scheme of uniting; 
the wild hordes of Scythia with the iestles 3 tribes ot Thrace, 1 
>nd leading the huge barbanan host through the eastein goiges } 
jt the Alps, to ravage Italy itself But the plan was never 


executed I lade 1 ] a_victim to a consgnacy ot his ow 11 favounlo 
son Phomaces^whose life ho had once spared w hen taken m 
’obelhou He is said to have so foitihed his system that poisonv 
took no ellect upon him, aud he w as obliged to throw himself! 
on the sword of a slave Pharnaces was allowed to Tetain the | 
kingdom ot the Bosporus The kingdoms of Galatia, Gappa-J 
docia, and Paphlagouia were settled upon native princes 
Thirty-nine cities were founded 01 lepeopled by Pompeius 
The eastern frontier, from the Lycus to the Jordan, was 01 ga- 
uged under Itoniau proconsuls or native v a<salyw Inf o ^ontus, 
Cilicia, Syria, and Phosmcia were definitively msenbed upon 
the list ot prov inces 
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CHAPTER XXXVHI 

tic l’oncros cato julius oisut is elected crriEr rovniF 
^ XHF C VTtiPj VUT V _ CO^gl^VCA ^ * 

P him > 0 tbo nbseuco of Pompous in_Asi» tho extreme section 
ot the, obgaichiiaTpartyTauged theui-elye^ under their natural 
v clnefs — meu of an gt eiit lineage. such as Catulus, LuculUis, and 
Murctllus But 110110 of these were conspicuous eithei for 
ability or onergv, and their best speaker, ITorteusius, was being 
speedil) eclipsed bj the upstart Cicero But there was one 
man in their raulcs, v plobenn b\ extiaotion, in w’koso zeal and 
courage, however defective Ins judgment, tbev could securely 
confide 

Marcus Porcius Cito was the great-grandson of Cato tho 
Censor, a name long revered foi the p robi ty and simplicity ot 
its bearer Liko his ancestor, lie belie\ ed in the mission of a 
supenoi caste to govern Rome, of a superior race to rule tho 
world Of a temper natiually humane, he schooled himself to 
maintain tho doctrine of absolute authority m tho state and in 
tho famity Yet lie alone of Ins paity sighed over the atiocities 
with which the triumphs of tho aiistocrats under Sulla had been 
stained Austere by h iliit, frugal and of simple tastes, be lose 
above tho temptations of his class to rapine and extortion 
A disciple of the Stoic philosophy, ho aimed at strict integrity 
of conduct, w lule, as a priest of Apollo, lie studied bodily selt- 
dcmal and practised the religion of asceticism Doubtless, in 
public liie, ho tell short at times of his high principles while, 
in private, ho was pufled up with conceit of his own virtues, 
confident in his judgments, inaccessible to generous impulses, 
caustic in his remarks on others, the blind slave of forms and 
of prejudices A party composed of such men as Cato would 
have been ill-matched with the crafty intriguers opposed to 
thorn QnJtbe _o.thei hand, the chiefs of tho opposite faction, 
Pompeius, Orassus, and Caesar, w ere all w orlnug independently 
towards.. the„ ajxissmenty of the old governing party of tho 
ORt mgges Cicero, who, like them, sought principally bis own 
peiaonnl advancement, lent them his poweiful aid Csesar.had 
made himself a marked man as early as B c. 63 , by defying the 
law of Sulla, and exhibiting the bust of Marius among tho 
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images of his family He had made an oration over his aunt 
Julia, the widow of the proscribed hero, and had pleaded, not 
in fain, for an amn esty to some of the Marian exiles Aster 
Ins return from the quiBstorshig in Spam, he rose to be tcdile, 
and, m spite' of 1,300 tdcfita, of debts, deLgnted rc .rs>, 
the people with the lavish munificence ot his 
shows, the cost of which 'was defrayal by his rich colleague 
Bibulus. 

.Vs soon as he became tedfle, Cesar demanded a mission to 
reduce E_rrpt to the torm of a province That country, through 
whicn all the commerce of the East already passed, was certain 
to prove j a r jmne_jQf .wealth to any Roman officer who should 
govun it Crassus and C esar disputed its plunde", but the 
OpOmates were eager to inflict ^a.^j^biti^on their enemy 
Mustering all their forces, they postponed the question about 
Egypt, and mvited Ctesar instead to prende over the tribunal 
which inquired into cases of murder Cesar seized the oppor- 
tunity to brand p ith a legal stigma tLe dictatorship of Sulla 
by condemning two obscure wretches who had been implicated 
in tne guil t of las proscriptions. He Lext caused RaLinus, an 
aged senator, to be charged before him with the murder of 
^vnrmnijs Cmero pleaded for him, bat in vain Rabmus 
appealed to the people, and though the deed had been done 
thirtv-six years before, and it was notorious that RaLirius had 
not been guilty of it, yet the people we'e fiercely excited, and 
would certainly have defied all justice and me ’ey for the sake 
of a party triumph, had not the praetor struck the flag on the 
Janiculum while the tribes were assembled Hus ar.c.ent 
signal of the approach of an Etrurian enemy was equivalent to 
an immediate call to arms It was still respected the assembly 
was dissolved, and the people, who had just before clamoured 
for innocent food, lauzhed at tLe tr ck by winch their fury 
Ira been arrested Caesar had shown n s power, and was 
content to let the matter drop 

The„ie n d* rs of the people determined to reward so bold a 
champion by getting bint el-cted to the office of. chhy^pyntm, 
winch wouM render his person Xeitner the ffirgy' 

of Ins mumL nor lus contempt for religion need le an- bar to 
Cxsar s advancement to this mgn office. His duties would be 
simply ceremonial Catulus computed with him for tne Gnrm.tr, 
and offered him a LnOe to .vitndraw But the Opumates were 
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planning a clmrge of treason against hiui, and the pontificate 
was necessary to lus safety When he left the house, he said 
to his mothei, ‘This day jour son will he either chief pontiff 
or,an exile ’ Oiesar was tiiumphantly elected 

For some yeais past rumouis had heen life in the city of a 
revolutionary conspnacy of the dark est land The nobles had 
^sounded, the„alnim, and had in sin uated that Ccesar, Ciassus, 
and othei august citizens, whom they feared and hated, weie 
privy to the plot Doubts have indeed been raised whethei 
the whole stoiy of this conspnacy was not invented by the 
party of the Optmiates, but the burning eloquence of Cicero 
and the plam testimony of Sallust must comince any impartial 
student that the plot u as a tem blejealitv 

The wealth and luxuiy mtioduced into Dome by the con- 
quest of the Fast had gnevously conupted the once simple 
character of the Roman citizens Dissipati on had reduced the 
noblest houses to beggaiy, while a few craft j miners fattened 
on the plundei of a multitude of ggandtlrniis- Political and 
private gambling had conveited men of birth and station into 
needy adventuiers, all the more dangeious from their high 
connections and their gallant bearing /Among these xecMess, 

brftyoes none was so conspicuous or so able as L Sergius f 

Qatihrui Although of good and ancient_hneage, his crimes' 
were those of a biutal natuie, and both hia brotlier and Ins-son. 
were believed to have fallen victims to his feiocity Laden 
with the infamy of such deeds, he_>et ashed for and obtained 
the prffitoiship, and succeeded to the government of Africa 
On Ins letnrn, nc 05. h e was about to oiler_Jiimse.lf i .fQr_th e 
consulship, when a charge of nudvei sating in his go-s eminent 
wnTs^bl'Crnght against him by a profligate youth named Publius 
Clodius 5tesentiy_tlie rumour ran that Oatiliua was plotting < 
with h is dissolute associates to minder the consuls and seize , 
the government by force It was v> hispered that Orassus was 
to be made dictatoi, with Oiesai for his mastei of the hoise > 
Piso, who had a command in Spam, was to oigamse an aimed * 
foice to balance the legions of the senate imder Pompeius > 
The scheme, it was alleged, was opportunely detected, and the ' 
chief conspirators inaiked Proceedings weie thieatened against i 
them, but were stopped by the intervention of a tribune S 
Nothing occurred, and nothing was formally revealed The 
affair remained, and must ever remain, d^ilpand^dubipuj 
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Strange as it may seem, Catalina did not shrink irom suing 
for the consulship m the folio-mug year, nor did he lail to 
obtain the support of Cicero and of other honourable men Oyer 
the c orrup t patrician yputhjC itdina exeicised the most extra- 
ordinal- \ ascendency He was their triend and then idol, and 
to Binrthey looked lor assistance m every act of w ickedness or 
meanness They vaunted his strength and vigour, his addiess 
in bodily exercises, his iron frame, winch could endure alike 
the toils of war and the .excesses of debauch 

The state of society then existing at Home may perhaps 
explain liow such a man could acquire so much influence The 
Korn an nobles passed much of their time m camps, amid the 
excitement of battles and sieges Then pride was fed by 
trophies and triumphs, by letmues of captive slates, by the 
spoils of palaces During the mteivals of repose, they found 
little satisfaction m the quiet enjot ments of art and literature 
At home they domineered ovei all , w i\ e«, children, clients, 
slaves, were subject" to then will In public they associated 
only among themselves, and held aloof iu haughty isolatipn 
lrom all beneath them The boys, indeed, recened a rough 
education at the hands of slaves , hut the guls got none at all. 
The Roman matron was taught eyen to vaunt her ignorance as 
a iirtue As a natural consequence die could be no companion 
to her lord , she could not enter into nor understand Ins interests 
and occup itions, she did not even share in bis amusements, and 
these accordingly degenerated into debauches Thus did the 
nmcase a nd haughty Roman stand isolated m the cqntre of his 
t muly and of society around him Nor did he upliit his thoughts 
with auy feeling ot recereuce to the gods above A centu ry 
before. Polybius- bad- praised.tbe Romans for. their. earnestness 
in rebgion Doubtless they bad. lespected the gods, as aveugeis 
of crane and pations of \irtue _ They' feared the drupe power, 
but ne\er dreamed ot adoring the dmne goodness Their 
religious acts were little more than charms, to ward oil the 
caprice or ill-nature of the powers above And -now, -while 
religious belief had almost died out. .among the educated r super- 
sutaon was more rampa nt, than eycr among the. ignorant 

In the midst of a society thus hastening to dissolution, 
Catalina mo\ed about with agitated gait, his eyes bloodshot, 
his yisagecshy pale, maturing his schemes of blood Involved 
in ruinous debt, bis last hope ot extrication had be^n tho 
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plunder of n province The spoils of Ins pnutorslup had been 
wrested fioni luiu, and access to the consulship denied him 
But ho trusted to Ins rank to shield him, and with unblushing 
elirpjvter) sought tho aid of men ol the highest iaiml) 

The young pi od mill 3 eilled for new tnbh i, or the abolition 
of debts, and after that the) would rush guile into a revolu- 
tion, and divide tho public olhccs among them Among these 
desperato plotter* were two nephews of Still i, and two mem- 
lx.rs of tho Cornell in 11011-0, Lentulns and 0 jlu- o Us , even tho 
actual consul, Antonins, was suspected ot bcjng.pnv) to tliuir 
designs 'Jho) counted on tho support of the men who had 
heen ruined b) Sulla, and on tho rc.uliut&s ot .tip, rubble to 
join in tumult and pill iso They expected, too, tho anned 
assistance of the veterans who had a Ire id) squandered their 
estates, and of tho ltali uw w ho still cherished then hostility to 
Ivomc Hie) propn-(d to enli-t tho gladiators ot Capua, and 
eorno would even arm a now insurrection ot slaves md criminals, 
but to this Inst enorunt) Catilnuv would not consent 

Somo ot tlicjbptmmtea wvUhcd tho coming storm with 
secret satisfaction 'lllev were eager for an opportumtv to 
resume some of tho j ovver the) had surrendered to Pom puus. and 
to let their groat patron know that, in his ah once, the) could 
still saio aud rule tho state without lum '1 ho) purposed to 
make Cicero consul, and to use him as then instrument in 
restoring their own nseondenev fib had been pretor in tho 
V ear Go, hut hud refused to quit tho horum for tho -oidid .emolu - j 
"m onte of a province* 1 as next des gnated for tho consul-/ 
ship, aud, btiug 111 iavourwitli tho people, was ensil) elected 
Ho entered on Ins oflice in tho )c ir {kj, and devoted himself to 
tlio mteiests of tho ohgarebv As the venr advanced, tho 
schemes of Catilnue drew all attention, anil as soon as Ins suit 
for tho consulship had been again rejected, ho prepared to act 
nt once The plot was betrayed in all its dot uls to Cicero, 
who commumeated lus nilormntion to the senate, and a decree 
xvas passed that tho consuls 'should provido for tho c afotv ot 
tho state’ But over) move was hazardous dho time had 
passe 1 when a consul could draw Ins sword like Ahala or 
Opimms and rush upon thoso whom tho senato had denounced 
ns its enemies Such an act would have violated one ol tho 
most chenshed pnvileges of tho people — that every citizen 
accused of a capitd ciime might appeal to the tribes Yet tho 
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danger was imminent Arms vveie.h oi ng col lected-' Thejlay. 
was fixed loi the rising, and each nian had Ins post assigned to 
him The veteraiis weie' flocking in Tho ileet at Ostia was 
supposed to be gaiued, and assistance pionnsed from Spam and 
Africa Tho legions were far away with Pompeius Rome 
had neithei a gainson nor a police At the conceited moment 
the insurgents weie to advance from various quarters on the 
city, and their coufedeiates within to lire it in a bundled places 
By good foitune two proconsuls, Maicius Rex. and Metellus 
Oieticus, ar lived at the instant with tioops from the East 
Marcius xvns despatched to face the lebels m Etiunn, Metellus 
sent on a similar mission into Apulia Some levies weie de- 
spatched to encounter the men of Picenum The Capuan gladia- 
tors were dispersed 111 small parties, and Romo was placed in a 
stato of siege Citizens weio emolled, guards posted at the gates, 
the sheets patiolled, Oicero assumed military command m the 
city , and marshalled his countrymen against their nnisfble'foe 
' The. con suls, next step^ag tp simimon the aick-comju rater 
to discover lmnself On November 7 , lie convened the senate 
in tho temple of Jupitei Stator on the Palatine Catilma 
appealed in his place, his fellow-senators slnank from contact 
with him. Then the consul niose and pouied forth Ins famous 
oration, the ..that.. Catilma nao Peifectly informed of tho 
cinninal’s gmlt, he taxed him with it in the plainest terms, 
jot he daied not hung him to justice Till clearer pioofs 
could ho ohtamed, ugoious measuies would have been called 
tyianmcal Oicoio’s object wns.. to frighten lmu away irom 
Rome into the camp of his armed adherents, so that an act of 
OVeT t leb clhon might strip him of ev ery pnv ileg° Pointing to 
a group of devoted paitisans, who ciow'ded the stops of the 
temple and only awaited a signal to teai the victim in pieces, 
he vowed that he would crush tho movement and chastise the 
conspnalois Catihna had kept lus seat full of rage and fear 
throughout tho impassioned address, trusting to the seciet 
favour ot somo and to the incicdulitj r of otheis At the threat 
ot violence ho started to his feet, muttering some protestations 
of loj ulty mingled w ltli sneers at his foreign accuser But the 
hCimtors cl mioured against him as an enemj and a paincide 
Then, lo'iug all self-command, Jm rushed wildly forth, ex- 
claiming that he would smothei the conflagration of Ins own 
house in the ruin of the city.,/ 
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4t, nightfall ho left tbe city unmolested and jonied Ins 
4ctendi ml Eti una He left instructions to his accompbces m 
the city to assassinate the consul if possible, and to be leady 
foi an outbieak as soon as be should appear before tbe walls 
Ciceios Ijarangue had completely succeeded m foicing him into 
undisguised rebellion The next thing to be done was to un- 
mask the othei conspiratois who still kept quiet The consul’s 
spies watched all their movements, but he dared not strike till, 
through their impiudence, he had got wntten proofs in Ins hands 
Certain Gauhsh envoys were letuimng home m ill-humour, 
after vainly petitioning the senate against the tyranny of their 
Roman governors These men weie tampered with, and a 
document signed by Lentulus and Oethegus was betrayed to 
the consul Cicero at once summoned the chief conspiratois, 
seized then peisons, and, with the lettei in I 113 hand, anaigned 
them befoie the senate No defence was possible They weie 
found guilty of corresponding with the enemies of Rome with 
the intent of delivering up the city to the fuiy of the Gauls and 
Etiuiians Rome could once moie breathe freelyl^/ 
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Now that the conspnney was throttled m its bn th, the ruling 
paity tried hard to incriminate m it then advei&aries Crassus 
and Caesar They urged Ciceio to pioduce evidence against 
Caesar, but he was too wise to join m such a comae, well 
Imowmg that Caesar's popularity was strong enough to shield, 
not only himself, but any culprit associated with him The 
difficulty ot dealing with the five convicted conspirators had 
yet to be oveicome Ciceio, doubtful of the issue, hesitated to 
leave their sentence to the decision of the tribes Neither 
could lie act legally by the meie direction of Ins own order So 
far, he had scrupulously adhered to the foims of law, even to 
v the anesting of Lentulus with his own hand, because none but 
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a consul might put a pisetoi under lestraint Finally, ho had 
caused the criminals to be declared pgidnelles, or public 
enemies, in older to stup them of the lights ot citizenship 
befoie pioceedmg to then punishment He now threw himselt 
once moie upon the senate The fatheis met in the Temple of 
Concord , Silanus, consul designate, spoke fhst, and piouounced 
for death All the consulars followed on the same side 
Orassus bad absented himself, and Creaai, it might be thought, 
would gladly clear himself by sacnficing the outputs But 
such a manoemie Oiesai uttcily disdained Ho gav e his yoto 
for perpetual, imprisonment, aud, encouiaged by lnm, many 
raised their voices for mere) Cicero tried to check the cui rent 
ot opiuion, but, mighty as he was in the Foium, he had little 
influence over the senate It was diffeient, however, when Cato 
rose, and, 111 a tone of deep coimction aud unflinching courage, 
demanded the execution of the cimnnals Tho audience 
swa)ed round again -to tbo side of seventy, and issued tho fatal 
sentence The knights, who waited impatiently loi the lesnlt, 
were funous against Ctesar, and could liaidly lie restrained 
from assassinating him Ciceio took care that tho sentence 
should bo executed without delay The condemned men were 
brought to the Tulhanum, the prison under the Capitol, and 
there strangled "When Cicero, who attended to tho last, 
traversed the Forum on his w’ay home, he exclaimed to the 
crowds of people tlnough which he made his waj, ‘They have 
lived 1 ' and the people shuddeied in silence 

^Outside the walls of Home, tho ofliceis of the senate had 
been no less successful in lepiessmg the msuriection In 
Ftriiria alone w as the resistance senous and obstinate Catilina 
lmd there assembled 20,000 men, but jdtbeseone-rpmrteT 'only 
weio fully armed Against him tbeie advanced from Rome 
the consul Antomus, whoso loyalty Cicero bad purchased, 
while Ins leai was menaced by a second army undei Metellus 
Tho uew r s ot the executions at Rome thiew Catilina into despair 
His men deserted lnm by whole cohorts, and soon no more 
than 4,000 remained under Ins standaid Foieseemg the ruin 
winch must tall upon him, ho tried to escape westward into the 
province, hut the passes were blocked by Metellus, and lie was 
forced to turn aud face Antomus again The armies met near 
1’ist.oua The half-hearted consul feigned sickness, and left tho 
command of his legions to Petiems After a short hut sharp 
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struggle the rebels were cut to pieces, and ibo-.head of Oatilma, 
who died fighting gallantly in advance of lus,, tioops, was cut 
olf and sent to RomeS 

The Optimates plumed themselves on the completeness of 
their work, accomplished without any aid fiom Pompeius 
They might venture next to defy the Great Captain himself 
Cicero shared to the full this feeling of self-satisfaction, and 
believed himself secure at the head of the party whom he had 
saved But in so tlunkuig he misjudged his own position 
The paity felt no devotion to then pieseiver, nav , they wero 
quite ready, peihaps anxious, to sacrifice him, if ever they were 
called to account The seivice which Ciceio had lendeied 
to the state was signal enough to justify his glowing self- 
appreciation, but, as legal ds his influence and position in the 
paity to which he clung, he was quite mistaken 

AVlule the generals of the republic weio still hunting the 
common enemy in the Apennines, the leadeis of the senate 
were already quarrelling ovei the election of consuls foi the 
ensuing year Caesai, howevei, hal gained the praetorslnp, and 
a creature of Pompeius, Metellus Nepos, had been chosen one 
of the tribunes, and had attached himself to Coesar with the 
design of affronting the dominant faction The execution of 
L c cos, the traitors had been already denounced as a murder 
n c 62 Cicero, on lesigmng the fasces, piesented himself to 
give an account of his consulship But Nepos intei posed ‘ The 
man,’ he said, ‘who condemned oui fellow-citizens unheard, 
shall not lumsolf be listened to,’ and he lequired him to confine 
lnmself to the customaiy oath that he had obeyed the laws 
‘ I swear,’ cried Cicero, ‘ that I have saved the state ’ Amid 
the applause, both of nobles. and people, Cato bailed him as 
‘ fetheA of hi3 j-ountij ’ Upon Nepos furtbei threatening to 
recall Pompeius, Cato, himself a tribune, dehed him with 
personal violence Nepos, pioclximing that his sanctity was 
assailed, fled to his pation’s camp The senate declaied his 
office vacant, and at the same time suspended Ccesar from his 
functions as pi'etoi The people, however, rose m tumult, and 
compelled the consuls to lestore then favourite 

Ciceio had become sobered J iom .lus .recent-intoxication 
He was alanued at the coldness of Pompeius and the open 
enmity of Crassus Threats of impeachment had been 
muttered, and he was anxious to allay these lesentments 
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IIo now sought to appease Crassus lie publicly hpided 
the <:enl of Ciesar m disclosing the designs of Oatilma lie 
who had lately exclaimed ‘ Let arms give place to the gown 1 ’ 
now prostrated himself befoie Pompeius, -whom ho exalted 
above Scipio as a saviour of the state The aim of Cicero had 
been to weld together the senatois and. the knights by the bond 
of a common mtoiest, but when he saw that the Optimatcs 
spurned the alliance, he thought it most prudent to throw him- 
self wholly upon the aristocracy, which had employed, but did 
not the less despise him lie failed to secure the real s\ mpatliy 
of Pompeius, of Ciassus, 01 of Cmsar, while the surviving 
fi lends of Catilina v pw ed v engeance against him 

Au incident now occurred by which it was hoped to £Q„w 
discord between Cajsar and the popular party PClo dius. the 
accuser ot Catilina, had mgratiated himself with the people 
This young profligate penetrated into Cmsar’s house 111 female 
attire, while the mysteiies of the Bon a. .Pea were being eele- 
biated lie was delected and expelled, but the outrage was 
soon made public, and the nobles did then best to magnify the 
scandal Crnsar, as chief pontiff, was foiced to take a prominent 
part , but, on the one hand, the culput w as an instrument of his 
own policy, on the other, his honour and Ins oihee were com- 
piomised lie evaded the difficulty by divorcing his wife, 
gmug as a reason that ‘the wife of Cmsai should be bevond 
suspicion ’ But ho showed little eagerness for the punishment 
ot Clodius, who, perhaps through his intervention, was enabled 
to borrow money and bribe his judges 
(Ettrfy jmtfio 3 ear n c G 1 Pompeius arrived at the gates of 
Borne and demanded^ triumph foi his conquests in the East 
Trusting to Ins own trap^i en den t. ni qnjfo to obtain for him am 
honours ho might desn 0, Jig Jtad dismissed the mam bod} of 
Ins troops at Bnuidisium with the promise of lauds to be divided 
among them The Optmntes mterpieted the act as au indica- 
tion ot timidity before then own imposing attitude As an 
impeiator was forbidden bylaw to pnter the city , Pompeius 
muted the seuate and the people to meet hun in the Campus 
and hem horn his own mouth the policj he meant to adopt 
Ot his own actions he spoke macrnilofiuent ly , on civil atlairs 
with moderation, of the senate respectful!}, but not one word 
of approval would be vouchsafe to then recent measure J 
Cicero took occasion tojjascant upon the great dingers from 
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which l*e had saved the state but neither pi aise nor sjmpathy 
could be extorted from the great Pompoms 

The time isos now come when Caesar might advance I 113 
powei b) accepting a military command of importance The 
pi ounce of Parthei Spain was oileied to him, hut lie was ao 
deep 111 debt that, as ho avow ed, he wanted 250 millions ot 
sesteices (about 2,000,000/ sterling) to be ‘worth nothing’ 
lie was also hindered bv adeciee which foibado anj magistrate 
to go abroad till the Clodian process should be decided Tlio 
first diihcultj was got ovei b\ tlio help of the wealth} Crassus, 
who was willing to elouite Ctcsnr, so that he might lower 
Poiupeius, and who took the litisureso) Spaiu in pawn 111 
rotuin lor 200,000/ which he advanced for Oiesars pressing 
needs The other impediment Cmsir boldly disiegaided, judg- 
ing that when onco he had got possession of his government, 
and taken command ol his foices, lus enemies could not insist 
on his lecall 

The senate was obliged to put up with tbo nfiront, but 
soothed its, prido by mollifying I’o 1 ngej U3j_ wi i hhp 1dm g„ Jliii 
ratification ot his ncts/ aud _t)ie .satisiac.Uoii--of~.liJs--veUu.nns 
Luculhis mid Mctellus had enjoyed their triumphs without 
queshou, hut tlio conqueror ot Mithndates was harassed with 
ungiacious delays, and lus triumph was not celebrated till nine 
mouths after Ins rotuin When the time for it at length 
armed, the display of spoils and tioplues was such as Rome 
had uevei befoie witnessed The proconsul boasted that he 
had conquered twenty -one longs His banners announced that 
he had taken 800 vessels, 1,000 foi tresses, 900 towns, 89 cities 
ho had founded 01 restored , he had poured 20,000 talents 
(5,000,000/ ) into the treasury, and almost doubled the national 
revenues This tlmd tiiumph completed his woild-wide glo- 
ries, the fiist had marked his victoues m Africa, the second 
those in Europe, and now he had hi ought, ns it vveie, the 
whole world within the sphere of his conquests Nevei theless, 
on descending from his chariot, Pompeius found himself alone 
in the city wheie he had been once attended by crowds of 
flatterers and admneis The senate was cold 01 hostile, Oicero 
cc 6 i 4 , relaxed in his adulation, and the jut ideation- of 

B -£. c q , the, hero’s acts was still, petulantly withheld On 

his renewing the demand for lands for his veterans, he was once 
more met with a refusal Deeply chagrined at the treat- 
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ment he experienced, he might now regret the disbanding of 
hie legions, and the more so as the approaches he began to 
make to the popular party met with little response Gkesar 
was already lodged in their hearts, and they cared for no other 
favourite ■fi' 


CHAPTER XL 
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CJESABS COSUL3IHP THE .ZLRSX. XP.rUHVXR.XXE CICEROS 

BAXISmiENT AiD RECALL 

Tile destruction of Catilina, the humiliation of Pompeius, and 
the absence ofCoesar combined to yifiate the Optnnat es with 
confidence m themscLes and in their headstrong leadei Cato 
Cicero w as mortified to see so impractical a statesman preferred 
to a philosopher like himsell His remarks on Cato, tliougn 
pointed no douht by wounded, vanity, are substantially' just 
‘ Xo man,’ he said, ( means better, but # lje rums our affairs , be 
speaks a citizen of Plato’s republic, not as one dwelling 
among the dregs of Romulus ' ‘ We have ouly one statesinan,’ 
he added, meaning Pompeius , for he was now drawing nearer 
to this chief, who had at length publicly done justice to the 
acts of his famous consulship 

The Optnnates no douht were living in a fool’s paradise amid 
their palaces and their fish-ponds, but in the absence of Ckesar 
their opponents were irresolute and disunited C'esar, on. 
assuming his command in Spain, made war promptly' on the 
natnes, ingratiating himself with his officers and soldiers, and 
falling fais own pockets a.- well as theirs with plunder One 
campaign sufficed to iree bun from debt, and to reveal to him 
his own militan capacity Thereupon, m the course of the 
\ear GO, as the elections drew near, he threw up his command, 
aud appeared suddenly before the city He claimed a triumph, 
but his portion as au imperator was not consistent wnth that 
of a candidate for the consulship The nobles refused to relax 
the law m his *avour, and to their surprise Caesar at once 
relinquished the mumph and sued ffir the consulship ( At the 
same time he eflected a close albance with Pompeius and 
Crassiis The glory of the first, the wealth of the second, and 
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tlie popularity of the third combined to give to this triumvirate 
a paramount power over public affans Each of them was m 
reality hoping to use the othei two as instruments foi his own 
advancement to the fiist place m the commonwealth but 
Ccesar was the fust to profit by the combination^for his allies 
pledged themselv es to laise him to the consulship) 

Ccesar was backed by a uch candidate, Lucceius, who bore a 
laige sliaie of his expenses the nobles opposed to him the 
wealthy Bibulus Even Oato consented to use bribery against 
bribery C cesar’s election was earned with Bibulus foi Ins 
colleague Ccesar now courted the people more than ever 
He distinguished Ins tern of office by an agrarian law which 
assigned lands to the Pompeian veterans and to a large nurnbei 
otpooi citizens This bill was furiously opposed by Cato, who 
w ith Bibulus and Lucullus tiled to dissolve the assembly on a 
plea of unpiopitious omens They weie all thieo very roughly 
haudled by the people Ccesar sat unmoved in his chair, and 
the law was earned amid the clash of aims in the Foium 

Cues ad scons ulsh ip was an epoch.of grayejmportance from 
the fiee expression it gaye to the yieiysyif tkejiopularparty" 

While the nobles, dismayed at then discomfitiue, shrank 
from all public action, and Bibulus shut himself up in his house 
for the remainder of his teim, Coesai was pioposmg laws m the 
comitia foi legulatmg the tnbunals, for controlling the pio- 
consuls, foi lmpiovmg the position of the provincials Fioin 
the fiist he had declared himself the patron of the oppressed 
provinces, and now that he was m powei, he fulfilled his 
promises The people supported his liheial measmes as a 
fresh defiance of the nnstocratic party, not from any liberal 
sympathies of their own Ciceio, who could not understand 
the consul’s broad and generous policy, passed bis time in 
literary leisure at Tusculum and FormicB, but cast back wistful 
glances at the aiena of public life The movements of Olodius, 
who was tailing steps towards the tiibunate, caused him much 
uneasiness, for he judged lightly that they poi tended an 
attack upon himself Further disquietude was caused by the 
arrest of a villain named Vettms, who avowed that he had been 
-auhaisisd by Oato and others to assassinate Ccesar and Pom- 
^peius 

All parties may have felt it aiehef when Ccesar’s consulship 
draw to a close Every obstacle, eveiy rival bad yielded to Ins 
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ascendency lie him sglf sag; clearly that the days of the free 
f}tate;were numbered, and the example of Pompeius, expecting 
m fretful- inaction the oiler of supreme power, warned him that 
the sovereignty of the empire must be seized, not waited ior 
He resolved to quit the city, gather resources in the field ot 
foreign adventure, and return as a conqueror to claim the 
dmisa) Frank and generous a3 he was, we may well believe 
that he foresaw what benefits he might conter on Pome and 
the empire under the personal lule of a large-minded adminis- 
trator The people, whom he had debghted with allows and 
^ larg esses, overruled the decree of the senate, and gra nted him 
the pi o vinces of the Cisalpine and Illyncum for five years, with 
an army of three legions S\ mptoms of disturbance had been 
noticed among the tnbe3 beyond the Alps The Allobroges, 
had men, and been put down The Hehetii were preparing, 
for a migration which threatened to encroach on the province 
Strong measures of repression were called for Tn spii m-of 
Cato’s warnings, the senate _not only acqmesced in the assign- 
ment by the people, but added to it the Transalpine province 
also The proconsulate of Ctesar in the "West might now rival 
m importance the extraordinary Eastern command lately given 
to Pompeius 

After vacating the consulship at the end of the year o9 s 
Cx-sar lingered for a time outside the walls to watch the course* 
of events, and especially the manoeuvres of v oung Clpdms. who^ 
by his aid had now gamed the tnbunesbip This shameless 
demagogue found lmnseli in a position oi great rc cia, 

power, courted by Pompeius, and able by promises Bc 53 

ot popular favour to control the action of the consuls, who were 
greedy aud necessitous lie confirmed lnsiniluence by popilm 
measures, requiring that the supply ot cheap corn should be 
henceforth gratuitous, aud forbidding the consuls to dissolve 
the conutia under pretence ot observing the heavens He lurtber 
deprived the censors of tl eir power ot degrading knights an l 
Senators at their sole discretion He jnexLset himself 1q jvork 
the downfall, of his personal enemy Cicero He moved the 
people to .interdict fire and wate r to whosoever should hive 
indicted death on a citizen witLout an appeal to the tribes- 
Cicero, though not named, was clearly pointed at Declining 
Ccesars ofit’' ot v post m his province, he descended into the 
Forum in the garb oi a suppliant and pleaded with tire eitiz~ r s 

r 2 
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for help and fox comp assion The senators -were disposed to 
stand by him, but the consuls supported Olodius, and the 
tribtme raised a tumult m the streets and pelted Ciceio and 
his sad cor ttfria with mud and stones PompeiU3, when appealed 
to, coldly repulsed him Clodius convened the tubes outside 
the walls to allow the attendance of Caesai, who, after con- 
demning the execution of the conspiratois, faintly exhorted the 
people to loiego levenge and condone the oflence 

■Oicero had aheady retired tiom the city, but the miplacahle!| 
Olodius caused lum to be sentenced by name Ciceio 
banished Jbui hundred miles from Rome, or bejond Italy 
was declared capital even to piopose bis recall Ills estates'^ 
were confiscated, his cherished x ilia, at Tusculum given over tot 
be pillaged by the consuls, and his mansion on the Palatine 
pulled down, pait of the ate being cyn ically dedicated to the> 
goddess Liberty, so as to rendei its lestitution impossible 

The triumvirs weie not ill-pleased with the sentence which 
shuck the senate through Cicero The nobles yvere mortified 
by the nffront .to their policy, but felt that they weie not fully 
discredited as long as Cato remained at their head At the 
mstigitiou of his pations, Olodius now directed his manoeuvies 
against the most just and virtuous of the Romans by imposing 
upon him the odious task of dispossessing Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus, upon grounds wholly fuvolous and iniquitous He was 
requued to bring the luckless monarch’s ti ensures to Rome, 
and to annex his island to the empire Cato acted m blind 
obedience to the decree of the people , but if Olodius hoped to 
coriupt him by the handling of so much wealth he was dis- 
ippointed, and yvheu Cato letiuned two years Intel, the dema- 
gogue had fallen too low to harm him by Ins false insinuations 
The successes of Olodius soon turned his head, and he ventuied 
to aflront both Ctesai and Pompeius The latter was even 
intimidated into the belief that a plot w as formed against his 
life, and shut hunself up m his house But Oiesar came to his 
rescue, and the next elections freed him from persecution, while 
they raised some decided friends of Cicero to the consulship 
The new consuls at once demanded the oratoi’s lecall 
They declaied that Olodius was by bis bntk incapable of being 
tc G97, tubuue, and that all hi3 acts weie invalid , more- 

n c o7 over, that the decree which had condemned Cicero 

was a pnvilegium, as dnected against an individual, and so 
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contrary to the fundamental laws of Rome The demagogue, 
divert ed, of Ins oihce, liacl no resource hut violence The nohles 
armed a party of swordsmen under Milo to encounter him 
For sovcn months the two factions shed each other’s blood in ; 
the sight of the ajhighted citizens At_ Inst in August Milo . 
wa$ triumphant Tlie tubes could meet in safety, and the recall f 
of Cicero was voted by acclamation 

The patnot’s return was likened to a triumphal piocession j 
All Italy fiom Bnuidisium to Rome came out, as ho tells us, 
to meet him But his seventeen months of e\ile had rei ealed 
tho weakness of Ins charactei by the unmanly dejection to; 
which he had yiolded lie had shown in the hour ol Ins trial, 
that Rome was only tho second object ot Ins thoughts, himself 
the first Ho could not disguise I10111 himself that he had been' 
mado tho spoil ot men far mferioi to himselt in ability and) 
honesty , and he sighed to think that tho signal exploit of Ins' 
careei was after all no better than a s plendid failure 
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0 .i> vk eutered Ins province in the spring of the yeai £S, and 
during tho following 1 ears was mtqntlv occupied in subduing 
the tubes of Gaul from tho Rhone to the Seino, the Rhine, andu 
the Atlantic £lle bailed tho passage of the Ilelvetn into tlieT 
Roman piovince by means ot a chain of earthworks near the* • 
sito ot tho modoiu Genet a As they pouied westward by a 
moro northern route he tallowed ajuLroutqd them 011 tho banks 
Qi_Ill ( b»Saoue, fiuallj^criishmg tliem m i\_segQnd yictoi \ ..among' 
tho i jjipei waters ot the Sjquie) / lie llg tA-dlflfl e back the 

ha had crossed the Rhiue under., then c b le f Atio \ 1 st u v 

and h lung thus rehet ed the Gauls irom both their assailants, 
set lniusclt to form alliances with some tubes and to so w dis- 
cord unoiig others, with a view to the eventual subjugation ot 
then all lho j i lm and Atvexm, each with selhsh aims of 
then own, weio disposed to assist m the rum ot their common 
eountrj 
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, In tlio following year 0 tsar brolro tho confederacy of tho ] 
Belgic tribes in the noith-cnst, and in bis next campaign worsted 
i, c CD 7 , t)io Ycn eti at sea, and reduced the most part of 
nc or the north-w estoru distnets At tho tamo timo 


bis lieutenants ovoiran tbe south-western region Known a3 <t 
Aquith nift t Gaul was now to a great extent subduul, but in 1 
c c ci!), ' order to iind fresb ices and fresb plunder foi bis 
u t 5 j legions, Ctesarf’’" in n c 55, bridged tbo Rhine and 
, 1 uvad e d . t 1 j 9 „G cry I a u loxcsVs In tbo autumn of tbo same year} 
-f bp 'crowed for a H.epiinTissance of a fortnight’s duration into 
' Britain, but having sutleied some losses at sea, be withdrew 
, into Gaul for the winter) (In the following summei lie landed 
a second time in Kent, and* for ding the Thames above London, 
^defeated tbo Trniobantes before tlmir stockade in Hertfordshire < 
* l c 700 , Cut bo found no inducement to lemain in tbo 
BC ut island, and.^aft£y^o\,icting^tbo promise of a email 

tribute, lie turned bis thoughts once more to Rome, satisfied 
with baaing occupied bis troops and amused bis countrymen 
by tho record of Ins adventures^) 

Billing- tins period of active wai faro, C-csai had kept a watch 
on tbo march of events in tbo city Tear by year, as tbe season 
for campaigning closed, bo ropaned to tbo baths of Lucca, tbe 
most convenient point within Ins territory at which to receive 
bis numerous partisans, and consult with them on measures of 
home policy During bis long absence Ponipuus and Crussiis 
were scheming independently for supremo power A scarcity of 
corn bad occurred, and, with Cicero’s aid, Pompeius induced 
tbe senate to give bun an extraordinary commission, and place 
bun for tbo third time abov e tbe law s ne w ns authorised to 


appoint officers to collect supplies of grim from all paits of tbe 
empire, and to fix tbe puces himself, for tbe space of bvo v ears 
Ciceio accepted a place on the commission Tbe whole scheme 
was a mere devico for restonng to Pomjeius the paramount 
autbonty which foiu years befoio be bad mw.axily r lesigned C 'O’ 
Nevertheless, wbethei Horn indoleuco or mismanagement, 
Pompeius does not seem to have strengthened bis position by 
bis new powers He found himself nioie than ever exposed to 
tbe intrigues of tbe nobles and the violence of the mob, nnd be 
was defeated m an attempt to get a fuitbei appointment which 
was coveted as a valuable prize 

Ptolemaius, lung of Egypt, bad been dethroned by bis 
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subjects, aud the seuate pioposed to lestoro him by force 
Tins duty they -wished to entiust to Lentnfua , one of then own 
part) , but the intrigues of Pompoms ballled them He, m Ins 
turn, was icfused when he sought the appointment for himself 
The tuibidence of tho mob and of the demagogues became 
worse than evoi The statue pf Jupitei on the Alban moimt 
was struck by lightning, and gen eral . consternation wns_ caused 
by this pjirhiutol impending revolution Pompeiusand Crassus 
were Idled with mutual distrust, and the senate muttered 
threats ot impeachment, e\ile, or oven death against Chesai 
Quesai meanwhile held a land ot couit at Lucca Clon- 
sulars, otliuals, nearly half the senate ciowded to his receptions 
'A hundred and tvs enty liclors, it w as said, might sometimes bo 
counted at Ins door Both sonatois and knights returned to 
Bomo delighted with his courtesy and geneiosity Many 
began to foresee the appioaclnng end ot tho lepublic Lideed 
tho nmchmeiy of the free state was at a deadlock The consids 
and tho tribunes, the senate and the people, mutual 1) checked 
each other and paralysed the action ot tho state The elections 
jfor tho ensuing year vv ere not held, the consuls pietending that 
the Auamces vie io advers e, but at tho same time abstaining 
fiom all public duties, ns men depmed of their legitimate 
povvor by tho tiuy of the mob When the curule chans fell 
vacant, tho tribunes disiegarded the legal forms of an inter- 
regnum, and couveued the tribes irregulaily Youug Lf'mssus 
appeared on tlio scene with a detachment; of, Oiesar’s veterans 
from Gaul, and with then aid Pompeius and Orassus secured 
file consulship loi themselves, and the other ollices uc C93i 
|oi their tnends M Oato, who sued foi the piaotor- BC « 
ship, was morliked hy being set aside m favoui of tho in- 
famous Vat 1 nn is 

• .Chesai had pjittlmtL ,n n.. a ,.ti uce .between Pompeius and 
Grassus r\t Lucc a, an d Jiajd„usesL lnsLinfluenco vwth the people 
to secure for them the. provinces of Spam and Syria Ijj 
fetuu; they helped him to obtain, a lenewul of his own com- 
liussion for a second peuod of five years Tho pietext put 
forward was that Gaul yet lequned to bo organised by the 
sumo strong hand wlncli Iud subdued it But Gkesar meant to 
use the interval m conhrnnug lus intlucnco over his legions, 
tuistiug to tune to dim the lustre of Ins nvals and prepare tho 
imipire for himsell C,psai did not gain his object without 
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resistance on the part of tlio nobles , but they were uo longer 
championed by men of dignity and position, like Ltictillus or 
Oicero Oato, who had much degenerated tlnough daily contact 
with violonco and vulgarity, and Favomns, a meio party biawjer, 
were then leaders Oato had to bo lifted on men’s shoulders 
m Older to foico his way into the place of meeting His long 
and angiy.mvectivo was answered by the brandishing of cl ill s 
and the tin owing of brickbats The Optimat03 weie duvcn 
from tho conntui, not without bloodshed It was at'tei one of 
these scenes that Pompeius returned homo with some diops of 
blood sprinkled on his lobe Ills, joung, wife Julia, Ccctars 
daugh ter, met lnm, and, horrified at the sight, was seized with 
pieniatuio labour aud died soon afterwards 

Caesar had used the fust five jeais of Ins proconsulship 
to good purpose in reducing Gaul throughout its length and 
bieadth, and in dnunjiug the fierce tubes of Germans and 
Bntons near its frontiers He might now hope to uso tho 
resouices ot his piovmce lor his own aggrandisement Though 
chief of tlio popular party at home, ho always supported the 


nobles against the democracy abroad IIo maintained the form ot 




popular assemblies as a convenient means of levying tribute, and 
what be took iiom. one tribe he used in bujing tho triend- 
ship of otheis, wlnlo he chaimed all with the sweets of Roman 
civilisation and the prospect of Roman citizenship ^Hitherto 
the Gauls had offered no general lesistnuce to their conqueror. 1 
A few tribes heie and there bad fought and yielded Their 
fiist serious levolt arose in tho Belgic Gaul, and had foi its 
contre tho country of the Tievm It was supported by the 
Ncrvn, the Ebmones, aud the Lmgones These tubes weie 
balauced by tho Remi, tho Senones, and tho aEdui, which 
lemnned stedfast to Rome, aud pievented tbo disturbance 
from spiendmg southwaids The campaign of tho year 51 was 
signalised by a great disaster to the Roman arms , but Gkesar 
promptly lelrieved it, aud relieved the camp of his lieutenant, 
u c 70 i, Cicero’s biother, by a biilhaut victory ovei the 
nc 03 Neivn In tho following yeai he quelled tho m- 
suncction m the North, and induced his Gaulish allies to wieakj 
a bloody vengeance on the nation of the Ebmones ^ 

^Scarcely was his hack turned upon tins scene of massacre , y 
when a fiesh levolt hioke out m the centie of the countiy, and '■ 


the distnct which lies between the Seme and the Gaioune wa3 
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iu a flame At Genabus, on tlie Lone, a number of Roman 
settlers weie massacred The Diuuls muted the people to the 
war, hut the command was taken by Veicingetorix, a chief of 
the Aryeim, who, alone among the Gauls, stands forth as 
a military genius, and whose heroic defence of his country 
desen es the highest praise At his hands Ctesar suilered a 
se\eie defeat at Q_er£oua, near the Allie r The proconsul lost J 
his sword, and his retreat into Italy was cut oft But m tiuth 
Italy at that time olleied him no asylum Iu Gaul he muA 
either conquei or die Tlis lieiiien ant, Labieinis. succeeded m 
pacifying the more northern tribes, and with tho whole foice 
at his command Ctesar once moie slowed a hold fiont to his 
enemy Tins time Vercingetom was defeated, and led his 
routed ai my into the city ot Alesm, neai the modem Jijaa, ^ 
where ho entienched himselt w ith 80,000 men Ctesar enclosed 
his beaten enemy, together with a large concouise of non- 
cdnibataut lugitnes, m a second cnrcu unallation, and in due 
time compelled the surreuder of the whole foice hv famine 
The captives’ lues weie spared, hut Vercingetom, who merited 
a better fate, was resen ed to giace his captor’s tnumpli and to 
perish misei ably in the dungeons of tho Capitol- In lc 703 , 
the eighth yeai of Gtesai’s proconsulship the subju- uc 31 
gallon of the vast region between tho Alps, the Rhine, the 
Pyrenees, and the ocean w as complete^ 

The conquest ot Gaul w r as not aclnc\ ed without an enormous 
loss of liie, hut in constituting the government ot his province 
C>e sar p ursued a new and hbeial policy lie founded no 
nuhtary colonies to contiol the natives and to possess their 
lands His object was not to bring Rome into his piovmce, 
but to turn tho eyes of tho prouuciuls towards Rome, to giro 
them an interest m the imperial city', and to use then support „ 
m turthermg his owu designs j Tie left them then their land,' 
t he ir laws, and their leligion) mLalgient measure their own 
self-government was undisturheu, though doubtless directed by 
Roman agents'* ^Ilonoius and privileges were showered upon 
their chiefs and "'cities' But tlie^CQurteous, manners of tho 
magnanimous Roman won more hearts even than his hene- 
hvctions 

At the same time that C esii was thus riuifing tho yoke of 
Romim dominion upon tho vast territories ot Northern, Eastern, 
and TV astern Gaul, ho had anothei task to accomplish in the 
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old southern pi o vince, the Naibonensis The government of 
tnat region had been confided by Pompeius to adherents of his 
own, who belonged to the party of the senate These men 
C;esai displaced m all dnections, filling the olfices of govern- 
ment with friends .and partisans on whom he could depend, 
rewarding with lands and laigesses all who did him good 
service At the same time hejrept his legions fully reciuited 
and m a high state of discipline and efficiency His gallant 
and generous hearing and his splendid militaiy genius had 
captivated the youth of Gaul, who flocked eagerly to his 
standaids Indeed,. Cpjsai’s conquest of Gaul was mainly 
effected by the swoids ot Gaulish soldieis "When he entered 
upon his pioconsulship, the only troops he took ovei from his 
piedecessors weie the legions numbered the 7th, 8th, and 9th, 
which had probably been raised by Metellus m the Cisalpine 
The legions numbered 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, 
were all ongmally levied within the limits of Transalpine Gaul 
But few of these soldiers could have been of Roman oi Italian 
ongm They were most likely lecruited among those tubes oil 
whom the Latian franchise had been conferred , but to each 
of them weie attached a nutnbei of foreign cohorts, subject to 
the same discipline, equipped with the same arms , and these 
aimhaii.es, nftei a few campaigns, became as trusty and as 
efhcient as then i egular cqm rades One legion was undoubtedly 
composed solely of Gauls, who weie distinguished by wearing 
a lark oi a tuft of laiks featheis m their helmets, and the legion 
thus acquned its name ‘Alauda’ To a vam and excitable, 
a pioud and pugnacious lace, like the Gauls, seivice under' 
such a geneial as Ciesai was eminently attractive , and m spite 
of the seventy of his discipline and the toilsome labours he 
reqiuied of them, their devotion to his peison was absolute 
Unlike Pompeius, Lucullus, and all the other geneials of his 
time, Cresar alone might boast that his troops had nevei 
mutinied, and that when captured by the enemy they invariably 
refused to seive against lmu Such weie the legions with 
which Caesar conquered Gaul , with them he was now about 
to conquer the empne of Rome J 
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CHAPTER XLH 

TEE ROMAN LEGIONS AN'D THE IE S1STFM OF ENCAMPMENT 

We line now reached a turning point in the lnstoiy of Rome 
at winch the cmc institutions begin to be overshadowed by 
me military organisation Hitherto the annual magistrates, 
loyally elected, have mled the state , the laws have been framed 
by the people 111 then coimtia, by the Optnnates m the senate 
These liav 0 been the prevailing forces in the commonwealth 
But they are fast hastening to their fall, and then place is to 
be taken by a successful soldier, an impoiator, whose power is 
onlv limited by Ins life The will of the armed legions will 
henceforth prevail over that of the cituens We shall do well, 
theretore, to iorm a clear conception ol the Roman army, of its 
actual condition in Cmsar’s time, and the steps by which it had 
been developed From the beginning to the end of Roman 
history the legion (‘legio,’ derived from ‘legtre,’ to choose) 13 
tlio name used to express an organised body of troops It 
corresponds, pci haps, more nearly' to a coips <Tai nice than to 
any other term in modern military phraseology , for the legion 
included both heavy infantry, lurht infantry', cavaliy, and such 
Tudo forms of engineering appliances and artillery' a3 were 
Known to the ancients ^In the legendary accounts ol Romulus 
the legion is stated to have contan ed 3,000 foot soldiers and 
300 cavalry , each of the three tribes contributing 1,000 of the 
one and 100 of the otherjl Passing on, as we must do, lor want 
ol any trustw orthy sources of information, to the legion as it 
was oigamsed under the Servian constitution, we find a more 
complete and elaborate system The nation is now divided into 
thirty tribes, and also arranged according to tbe distribution of 
property under five classes For every legion that was required 
for the service of the state, the first class supplied forty cen- 
turies of thirty meu each, w ho w ere armed at their own expense 
with helmet, breastplate, shield, and gieaves, besides sword and 
spe ir , total 1,200 men The second and third classes together 
supplied a like uumber of men, also armed at their own expense, 
but less fully equipped with detensive armour, total 1,200 
The fourth and tilth classes supplied a third body of 1,200 men, 
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who were unpiovided "with defensive tumour, but earned heavy 
javelins (pda), with which to haiass the approaching enemy 
The 2,400 men diawn from the fust tliieo classes were ar- 
ranged in older of battle ten deep, tho lirot fivo ranlcs being 
occupied by tho heavily-armed men of the first class, and tho 
fivo ranks behind being failed by tho half-aimed men of tho 
second and third classes, who gained some piotection irom the 
defensive aimoui of their richer comiades in front The un- 
armed troops of tho two lowest classes were foimed in a loose 
body apait called a ‘catena’ The cavaliy, 300 in number, 
was supplied by tho eighteen centunes of knights, which com- 
posed all the patricians and the richest of the plebeians 

Such was piobably the constitution of the Roman legion m 
tho early years of the republic It is important to observe that 
these soldiei3 received no pay and were aimed at then own 
exponso they weio snuplv citizens withdiawn foi a few weeks 
oi months horn tho puisuits of civd life, and destined to return 
theieto as soon as tho campaign was ended For many cen- 
turies, even after tho payment of the legionaries had been in- 
troduced, this continued to bo tho fundamental idea of tho 
Roman militia , and so late as tho period of Lucullus, n c 6G, 
wo find the legions muimuiing and disposed to mutiny because 
they weio not at once led homewards when the wai with 
M it Linda tea, foi which they had been enlisted, was at an end 
The great otfort made by the Romans undei Camillus m 
tho long siege of Veil, n c 400, made it necessaiy to letain the 
legions undei aims winter and summei for seveial yems, and 
as the soldiers weie thus pi evented fiom supporting themsolves 
oi then families by productive industry, the system of state 
payment toi then sei vices could no longei be av oided As tho 
Roman dominion expanded, as long and distant wais against 
such enemies as the Sammtes, the Gauls, the Oaitliagimans, 
came to bo of frequent occuirence, tho necessity fir paying tho 
soldiers continued to be impeiative, and tho old practice of 
unpaid seivice passed out of popular lemembrance 

Anothei change occuned about tho same time, and has 
likewise been attributed with some probability to Camillus, 
though we have no ceitaiu knowledge as to who was tho 
author of it Instead of the solid mass and serried ranlis of the 
Gieek phalanx which had formed tho battle airay of eaily 
times, we find, about the penod of the Latin war, B c 340, that 
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the legion was subdivided into small companies or maniples, 
and disposed m a loosei order ol battle / The fiont rank con- 
sisted of fifteen maniples of young and vigoious men, w hose 
pnucipal weapon was a long speai (hasta), and thence called 
‘hastate Each maniple contained sixty men, and spaces weie 
left between the maniples to allow the troops behind to adv ance 
between the lines if necessaiy { The second rank was formed 
of the 1 principles^ heavily armed troops of superior age and 
strength, many of them piotected by slurts of mail, in addition 
to lieknet, gieaves, and shield, and canymgbotk heavy javelins 
and swoids Their numbei and order of battle was the same 
as that of the liastati ) 

Behind the prmcipes stood the ‘ trial n,’ 01 veterans, on 
whom the biunt of the battle did not fall till both the ranks of 
jounger men had been worsted, these again weie supported by 
two iuoio ranks of less trusty woiriors called respectively the 
ioro.ru and accensi, aud these three rear ranks numbered 900 
men each, or 2,700 in all 

The rorarn were aimed with light javelins, and they began 
the battle by advancing between the companies of the foremost 
milks and sknmishing m front of the aiiay before the armies 
came to close quai ters, letmug thiougli the lines when the 
shock became imminent The accensi stepped into the posts 
of those who had fallen, and supplied then place to the best 
of their povvei, doubtless usiug the w eapous of then dead or 
wounded comrades Fioiu this enumeration we obtain, as the 
full stieugth of the legion at this penod, 75 maniples of GO men 
each, or 1,500 men, m addition to which we must reckon two 
centunons and a standaid bearer to each maniple, which brings 
up the total to 1,725, jn lound numbers 5,000 lutantiy, besides 
the lm nimble foice of 300 cavaliy 

The Greek bistonnu Poljbius, who passed manyjeais of 
his life at Koine about the penod of the thud Punic wai 
(u c 119), and who had opportunities of obtaimng trustworthy 
liiloimatiou concerning all that related to the war wnth Han- 
nibal (n c 218), has left us a clear account of tbo state of the 
Kornan legion dunug tbo gieat contest with Cai tinge 
■J At that time, say ic 200, it seems that the ordinary 
strength ot the legion was somewhat m excess of 4,000 men, 
but that iu great emergencies the uumber was increased to 
5,000 
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The three first ranks of the array were still designated by 
the names liastati, prmcipes, tnam, and there is no change to 
recoid in the quality and aimament of these ti oops Then 
numbers, however, and their subdivisions, aie different The 
two iiont ranks now contain 1,200 men apiece, marshalled in 
ten maniples of 120 each, while the tnam, oi veteians, numbei 
only 600, in ten maniples ot 60 each, making a total force of 
3,000 The names loraru and accensi have disappeared, and 
in their place we find 1,000 of the poorest and youngest lecruits 
allotted to each legion as light troops oi skirmishers, with the 
appellation ‘ vehtes ’ 

The increased strength of the maniples has caused them to 
he subdivided into two centuries, each of which is commanded 
by a centurion and his lieutenant, ‘ optio,’ so called because he 
v\ as selected by the free choice of his centurion 

The legion is furthei ananged m ten cohoits, each of which 
contained 400 soldiers, and was thus composed — 


One maniple of hastnti 120 

„ prmcipes 120 

„ tnam GO 

Proportion of vehtes 100 

Total -100 


The legion thus contained 4,000 infantry disposed in ianks, 
in cohoits, m maniples, and centuries hut to this foice must 
be added the officers and standard bearers, vu , 6 tribunes, 
who commanded the legion in monthly lotation, 60 centurions, 
and as many stundaid bearers , total 4,126 The force of 300 
cavalry, divided into ten 1 tunme,’ must, of course, also he 
reckoned, but m addition to this the dominant position of 
Rome m Italy has now brought into the field a large con- 
tingent of auxiliary forces supplied by the subject allies, * socn ’ 
The allied infantry attached to each legion equals m number 
the Roman mfantiy, while the cavalry force is twice or thuce 
as numerous as the Roman cavalry In this way the entne 
force of the legion may now be reckoned at fiom nine to ten 
thousand men A consulai army consisted of two legions, and 
when both consuls took the field at the head of their airnies, 
the force amounted to nearly 40,000 

Thioughout the best period of the lepublic, cervice m the 
ranks of the Roman legion wag accounted a pnvilege, and was 
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not only reserved to Roman citizens, but to those of theta 
whose iortune is as not les 3 than 4,000 coppei pounds Ex- 
ceptions to this rule did undoubtedly occur Thus alter the 
disaster at Cannae 8,000 slnses were puichased by the state 
and equipped as soldieis The} lought bras els , and were re- 
warded with freedom Still, the ru’e stated aboie ivas almost 
umversallv maintained do\\ n to the beginning of the farst cen- 
tury before Christ -'The great democrat Harms hrst introduced 
the practice ot recruiting the legions from all classes of Roman 
citizens without distinction of iortune The basis of the army 
was further extended b\ the admission of the Italians to the 
right ot citizenship after the Social W ar, n c 88 Throughout 
the vast dominion ot Rome multitudes ot prouncials were ad- 
mitted b} purchase or favour to civic rights, and it soon became 
the practice to raise the legions pnncipill} in the provinces, 
while under the Empire the praitonan txoop 3 alone were re- 
cruited among the 3011 th ot Ital} The changed condition of 
the legion arising from these causes shall now be described, 
and it should be observed that the legions w Inch fought under 
Ctesar are those now spoken of 

Thenumbeis of the Roman legion proper, without auxiliaries, 
now range from 5,000 up to 0,200 men, but ma} be taken as 
about 6,000 111 general 

All the legiouanes are armed and eqiuppcd alike the old 
distinctions ot install, pnucipes, <S.c , have disappeared In- 
stead of the old arrangement in three 01 live lines, with open 
spaces between the maniples and the voung soldiers m iront, 
we now hud the legion arrayed in two lines, each of which .3 
divided into five cohorts, and the veterans occupy the front 
rank 

The velites aie no longer heard ot, but for skirmishers there 
are attached to each legiou troops of ioreign mercenaries highly 
framed in the use ot their own peculiai weapons Such vveie 
the bowmen of Crete, the shngers of the Balearic Isles, and the 
javelin men of Mauretania. The principal division 01 the legion 
is now the cohort the maniple is stall maintained, hut the 
centurv comes mto "renter prominence 

Before the date of the battle of Pliar.-.alia, n c 48, an im- 
portant modification had been introduced m the constitution of 
tin. cohorts III aerto tiie ten cohoits had been all equal m 
numerical str.ni.rtn we now hi d the first cohort, to which the 
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custody of the eagle is committed, raised to a double standard 
nud enjo} ing a special dignity , -with the title of 1 cohora milliana ’ 
Thus it the number of legionane3 be taken at 5,040, v, e shall 
hare the farst cohort numbering 1,080 men, while the other 
nine muster hut 540 each 

The eagle was earned bj the first centunon of the first 
cohort It consisted of a small image of the bird with expanded 
wings, made of silver or bronze, and earned at the top of a 
staff Each cohort had also its separate standard, consisting of 
a dragon woven into a cloth banner, which hung fiom a cross- 
bar near the top of the staff Under the empire this figure of 
a dragon was replaced by a representation of the reigning em- 
peroi’s head, which became an object of woiship to the soldiers, 
and after Constantine this was again replaced by a representa- 
tion of the Savioui s head, which constituted the sacred^Ja^ 
barum 

In C 'osar’s time the cavalry was almost entnely recruited 
among the provincial population the few Roman equites who 
might be present with the legion acting as aides-de-camp to 
the general or in some other post of special honour 

The equipment of the foot soldier was extiemely burden- 
some In addition to helmet, ciuiass, and shield, he earned a 
jnlgm, a sword, and a digger, piovisious for three da) s, vanous 
implements used m entrenching the camp, and stakes for pali- 
sading it The location, construction, and fortification of the 
camp weie objects to which the utmost attention and scientific 
skill were devoted b) the Roman commanders No army passed 
a single night without entrenching itself, the position must be 
easily defensible, wood and watei must be accessible skill in 
selecting a camping ground was regarded as a most important 
qualification m a general 

Let us endeavour to form a clear conception of the con- 
struction of a camp, such as would he made night after night, 
throughout a long march, by a consular army of two legions, 
with auxiliaries, in the best period of the republic, saj n c 200 
The number of troops to be accommodated would beabout 20,000, 
viz , 5,000 legionaries and the same number of auxiliaries for 
each legion 

The camp then is carefull) laid out in a squaie of 2,017 
Roman feet, whose foul side3 may be supposed to face the four 
cardinal points of the compn=s Immediately upon reaching 
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Tilt Roman Camp 

tho ground parties of soldieis are told oft under their centurions 
to dig the ditch and laiso the mound 011 the inner side of it, 
two sides of tho square, sn> the east and west sides, "being 
undei taken by tho legionaries, and the other two, north and 
south, by the nuxiliaues In the centie of these two last-men- 
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tioned lines openings aie left 50 feet wide to serve ns gates, 
foitified, howeier, with burners, aud known as the Porta Prse- 
toiia and Porta Deeuumna res pee tn el} 

Tlie rampa<t-on the cist and west sides are also pierced 
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with gateways 100 feet wide , these, howevei, are not centrally 
situated, then distance fiom the southern end being twice as 
great as it is fiom the noithern end ot the enclosuie They 
are designated as the Poita Principalis I) extra, and Sinistra le- 
spectively The mound, when completed, is fenced with stout 
stakes planted on its summit, and sentries drawn fiom the ranks 
of the vehtes aie posted at fieqnent intervals all along the 
lanipart Strong pickets both of hoise and foot are, at the 
same time, thiown foiward to a considerable distance outside 
each of the foui gates 

Returning to the interior of the camp, which lias been 
pitched according to one umarying plan while the ditch and 
mound weie in process of construction, we hnd tie following 
arrangements Fiom east to west, uniting the two Poitre 
Pnncipales, runs a bioad stieet 100 feet in width, called the 
Principle Alone: its noith side are pitched the tents of the 
twelve military tribunes, six foi each legion, with their baggage 
and hoises in leai of them Fiom the centra of the north side 
opens a space 200 feet squaie, in the middle of which stands 
the Puetonum, the tent of the commandei of the aim y, gene' 
rally the consul On one side of the Puetonum is a large open 
space used as a Forum oi place of assembly, for the deliveiy o± 
speeches and celebration of sacrifices On the other side is the 
Quiestoiium, the establishment of the qumstoi, who act3 as 
quaitermastei and paymastei of the aimy, taking chaige at the 
same time of all the booty which may have been captured 
East and west of the Forum and the Quiestoiium, and also along 
the whole northern face oi the camp, are pitched the tents of 
the ex ti aoi dmai u, both equites and pedites These weie picked 
troops furnished by the allies for the special duty of guaidmg 
the Puetonum and the Qusestomim The infantry aie quarteied 
outside of the cavalry, and a clear space 200 feet wide is left 
between the outermost tents and the rampart 

We now pass to the south side of the Pnncipia There is 
but one street running parallel to that mam passage it is 
called the Via Quintana, and it is situated nearly half way 
between the Pnncipia and the south end of the camp it is but 
50 feet wide At nght angles to these two stieets, opening 
out of the Pnncipia and crossing the Quintana, are five nairow 
streets each 60 feet wide The centra one of the five opens 
exactly opposite the Puetonum, and divides the quarters of the 
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two legions from 0110 another racing inwards upon this 
street are the tents and stables of the eqmtes, 300 horses on 
either side Back to back w ltk them, and lacing upon the lust 
of the side stieets in either half of the camp, stand the tents of 
the veteran train, GOO toi each legion Facing them across 
the street are the pnncipes, back to back w itb whom come the 
bastati The two outermost streets then occur, and bejond 
them stand the quartern ot the allies— the caaalrj inside, the 
infantry facing outwards to the lampnrts A clear space ol 200 
feet suirounds all the tents, and then we leach the \alhmi with 
its stockade An Quorate sjstem of posts and sentinels is 
organised to guaid the gates, the Prretonnm, the Quiestorium, 
and indeed oaeiy individual portion ot the camp A watch- 
word is issued bj the consul, and the rounds are made dunug 
the night b) men selected liom the equites by lot 

Many more details might be guen, which must, however, 
be sought ekewlieie It will suibce here to add a short notice^ 
of the changes introduced into the camp sjslem under the 
Empue We will still maintain tho supposition that the sides 
of the camp face tho four cardinal points of the compass , but, 
of course, it will bo understood that this supposition is made 
onlj for couiemeuce of explanation, and that m reality tho 
camp might faco in any direction that best suited the peculiari- 
ties of the ground 

The first thing to be noticed is that, owing to the inferior 
discipline and more mercenary character of tho imperial forces, 
as compared with the republican, the amount of laboui ex- 
pended on tho construction and fortification of the camp is far 
less than it was 111 the ember tunes, and, as a consequence, the 
troops me crowded together into a much smaller space, and the 
defence^ are ot a sbghter character We have to deal w ith an 
arinj ot three legions, together with Prmtormn cohoits or body 
guards, numerous officers ot the imperial coiut, and largo 
supplements ot barbarian cavalry and light infantr\, in all 
not less than 40,000 men, who are now encamped in an 
enclosure less, than that formerly allotted to a consular army of 
20,000 men The form of tho camp is no longer a square but 
an oblong, with the angles rounded off, the long sides measuring 
one-third more than the short ones, which may he supposed to 
free north and south Tiie position ot the Principal and the 
Via Quintana are scirceh altered, except that the portion of 

<a 2 
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tlie camp noitli of the Pnncipia la somewhat more j elongated 
m piopoition The Puetonum now occupies the very centre of 
the camp between those two ciosa sheets, and the legionaries, 
as being' most trustwoithy, are quaitered neaiest to the ram- 
pait all round, and separated from it by a much nanower open 
interval than of old Then lines are bounded on the inner side 
bj a street called the Via Sagulans, which makes the ontne 
cncuit of the camp Within that stieet the foieigu auxilianes 
have then quaiteis, but the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Puetonum is, of course, guaided by the encampment of the 
Puetonau coboits The most noitlieily section of the camp 
is now bisected by a stieet which inns due noitb from the 
Pnncipia to the Poita Praetona, and the niunbei of minor 
sheets, by which the camp is intersected, is considerably 
inciea Q ed 

A few lemarks must heie bo added concerning the sources 
fiom which the legions were recanted, and the period of then 
service Diuing the second and thud centunes, before the 
Cknstian eia, all citizens whose foi tune exceeded 4,000 coppei 
pounds, and whose ages lay between seventeen and forty-six, 
weie liable to be diafted into the aimy, and might be called 
upon to seivo eithei toi twenty yeais in the infantry, 01 for ten 
in the cavalry Nono could be appointed a militaiy tnbune, 
nor even sue for election to a civil magistracy, until he had 
served at least half of the full teun When the full teim had 
expired, the legionaiy was entitled to an honourable discliaige 
lie was called 1 emeritus,’ and generally received a giant of 
laud , in gieat emergencies, bowevei, he might still be recalled 
to the standaids foi a short peuod The changes intioduced 
by Manus caused the military caieei to become much more of a 
piofession than it had been, aud the rule requiring legionary 
seivice of any aspirant to a magistracy was 1 el axed , while at 
the same time it often happened that old soldieis weie induced, 
by attachment to then generals, 01 by hopes of piomotion or 
plundei, to piolong their service beyond the stipulated term 
of ten 01 twenty yeais Under the Empire the teun of service 
was fixed at sixteen yeais foi the Praetouan guards and twenty 
for the legionaries The lattei, however, weie entitled during 
then last four years to seive together in a separate body with a 
distinct flag, whence they leceived the name of ‘ Yexiilarij ’ 
These tioops weie oxcused fiom all manual labom, and then 
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sole dutj xv aa to fight when occasion arose , the infringement 
of this privilege was ihe frequent cause of mutinies in the 
imperial camps on the Rhine and the Danube 

Under tl e imperial svston in any of the legions became per- 
manent organisations, which retained their titles, and in some 
cases their stations, unaltered for centuries These titles were 
both numerical and special Thus as many as five legions were 
called by the title *Tertia,' and these could only be distin- 
guished lroui each other by their speci il titles, one of them 
being known as •' Teriia Parthica/ another as ‘Tertia Gallica/ 
and so on, the title general!} indicating the wir for winch the 
legion- was raised, or the countr} where it was recruited, or the 
commandei w ho incorporated it In some cases the titles were 
more lancuul m then character, as in the case of C\esar s 
favourite Gaulish lemon entitled ‘Alanda/ from the plume 
resembling a lark s crest w ora in the head-piece This legion, 
at first 011I} an auxiliary force, was sul sequently incorporated 
in the imperial army as ‘Legio Quinta Altuda ’ During the 
live centuries ot imperial rule, the names and numbers ot the 
legions ot necessity vaned , old organisations died out, and new 
ones were created as occasion arose It may suffice to point out 
that under Augustus the legions were tweutv -in e in number 
under Alexander Severus, ad 2 JO, tlurt} -three at least, 01 
which nineteen had retamed their identitv from the time of 
their incorporation bv Augustus 
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The adventurous career of Caesar in Gaul excited the keenest 
interest among lus countrymen m Rome Thev heard lus 
successes recited m the solemn decrees of the senate Thev 
saw the buildings with which he decorated the city loaded 
w ith trophies ot the conquered Gauls Their admiration was 
JnidLJ into rapture 1 } me ^ nhoqi s ot Cicero, who exalted 
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the triumphs of then great proconsul above those of all 
the ancient lmperatois 'Manus,’ said lie, 'drove hack the 
Gauls fiom Italy, hut Ciesai has pencil ated then fastnesses 
and completed them Tito A lps weie planted j.li_eiq by the 
jjods, as a barnei against tho liai hanans, to sheltei Rome in her 
jn fancy Now let them sink, and welcome , from the -kips to 
the Ocean she Jins no enemy to feai ’ 

The Romans might w ell nmvel at tho splendid performances 
of the mnu whom they had known a few yeais before only as 
the p r ofligate spendthrif t, the elegant debauc hee But his 
enemies hoped that Ins stiength would gne way under the 
toils of piotiacted warfaie Instead, the\ heard wntli amaze- 
ment how tins sickly gallant was climbing mountains on foot, 
swimming livers, ndmg Ins lioi^e unbndled, sleeping annd 
rain and snow in the depths of forests and morasses If ho 
spaied his bodv at times it was only to evercise his mind, 
reading and writing on yanous subjects, maintaining an im- 
mense coirespondence, oflicial and pm ate, dictating to fbui or 
ovon to seien seciotaues at once The piolongationof Csesar’s 
command for a secoud ponod oi In e y ears w ns looked upon by the 
people as a pledge of then hero’s advancement tQ, supremo 
power The senate Mowed it with hitter vexation, and Cato 
went so iai as to propose that he should be given up to tbe 
enemy on tbe pretence of some bs^Aclngfj. faith w ith them Pom- 
poms nud Orassus smiled at then colleague's ndv ancement, each 
ol them hoping to piofit by the piecedentfoi his own exaltation 
Pompeius, as pioconsul of Spam, rejoiced to find himself 
offie more at the head of an aimv Six legions weie assigned 
him for his government, bnt^jmntraiy to all, usage, he chose 
tcijubnimstci it by his lieutenants, while he lemamed lnmself 
mjtaly^ Dunug the lemamder ot Ins consulship he strove by 
lavish shows and laigesses to recover Ins wanin g popularity 
In vain did he open his splendid tbeatie m the Campus Martins, 
the first stone structuio of the kind ever built m Rome It 
could seat 40,000 spectators, nud was adoinea with gold, marble, 
and piecious stones At the opening ceremony 500 lions were 
hunted m the arena, and eighteen elephants weie opposed to a 
tiamed hand of gladiatois , but the citizens weie sickened bv 
the sufferings of such noble victims 
It O mssiis, who foi y\teeu, yeais bad not appeared m camp, 
was impatient to seize upon bis pio vince jTeJonged to emulate 
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the triumphs of Pompoms m Asia, of Cmsai 111 Gaul, and v aunted 
that from his piovince of Syria ho would penetrate to the 
farthest limits of the East, to the Indus aud Jthe Persian Gult 
But the nohles were uneasy aud jealous, and by means of the 
tribune Atoms excited the religious scruples of the people 
against a scheme of unprovoked invasion Aleius met him 
at the gates ou lus departure, and, casting incense upon a 
burning braziei, devoted the impious aggressoi to the infernal 
gods Both citizens and soldiers were deepl} impiessed, and 
the e xpedition seemed fiom_the first doomed to ill-fortune 

The Parthians, the most powerful natiou of the East, who 
occupied the realm of C\rus and Darius I10111 the Caspian to 
the Persian Gull, weiean oflslioot of the gieut Sc} tluauoi Taitar 
stock Two hundred 3 ears alter the death of Alexandei the} 
ovei threw the Macedonian d}iinstv in Seleucia, aud hut foi the 
ltomaus w ould hav e subdued Syria also Their progress was 
checked b} Rome 011 the banks ot theEuphiates , audfoi nianv 
centimes Rome was the last bulwark against these Lnibamns 
of the widespiead Cheek civihsalion ot the East The Pai- 
tluaus mdeod had in a measure exchanged the Hide simplicit} 
of then ancestois tor the voluptuous ease of their Hellenic 
capitals , hut the nation still letained its fame loi martial 
prowess, aud its mail-clad bowmen, mounted ou a gile I mrse-v 
were foimidahle alike in the charge and >n the letreat 
/Cras-us, ou leachmg his province, crossed the Euphrates 
ai^once, unopposed, and took and ganisoned several towns 
O11 the approach ot winter he retued to S}iia to L c 700, 
collect resources, to extort tribute and plundei, uc 
aud to piepare supplies loi a long and distant campaign The 
Parthian? seut an euvov to demaud whether lus aggiessioua 
imported a declaiation ot war on the part ot the Republic 
When ho haughtily replied that he would give them an answei 
111 Their ow 11 capital, the Parthian smiled, and pointing to tbo 
palm of Ins hand, declared that ban would sooner grow-tbero 
than the . Romans evev . see Seleucia The confidence thus felt 
or feigned impressed the Roman soldier} T , who were ahead} 
made anxious by repoits ot the prow ess of this new enemy 
Uniivouiahh omens weie anuouuced, hut Craseus heeded them 
jiot lie had secured the aid of Artabazes, kmg of Armuua, 
but .neglecting his wise counsel to adopt vnoitherlv w ell-w nteieil 
route Ik di tenuined toadvaice across the desert ot Mesopo- 
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tamia A, jj capheroiis guide led the army away from the river 
into the_ midst of ticeless, sandy wastes, v. here the soldiers 
uc < 01 , fainted with toil aud tlni't, and were scared hy the 

b c 6) dreary seoneiy aionnd them lie then g ave the 

Romans t he sli p, and betooh himself to the Paithnns whom he 
had so well sen ed 

After a few days’ eastward march, Ciassus reached a stream 
where foi the hist time he encounteied the enemy Qrodes. 
the Parthian king, had sent foiwaid his vi/.iei Surena to watch 
and check his mo\ eiuents The legions weie taken by surprise, 
supposing the enemy to be 11) mg before them Xlassma^AP 
•able -Officer, ad\i e ed the extension of then line, but Crassus 
obstinately formed his tioops into a massive squai 0 , scaicely 
giving them tiruo to dunk at the stroiln The close Roman 
foimation supplied a good mark to the stonn of Paitlnan 
arrows, hut was usoless in attaclnug their light tat airy 
Ciassus oidered his son to charge at the head of Ins small foice 
of Gaulish cavaliy The youth attacked gallantl), but, depnved 
of the support of the legions, was soon oterpoweied and slain 
Tho Parthian arrows continued to thin the Roman ranks, and 
when evening fell the survivors sank exhausted on the ground 
Crassus in this ternblo emergency proved utteily helpless 
Cass ius aiid otliei officers gate the signal foi reheat, and tho 
remnant of the legions staggered through the darkness back 
towards Oarrha e. where then last outpost bad been left With 
the lielp of the garrison, Crassus was baie'y enabled to leach its 
walls The . place, kowovei, was judged to be indefensible, 
an d the bioken aimy began its reheat m several detachments 
The Parthians, however, oveitook Ciassus and liaiassed his 
division severely Could he hold out but a fett houis longer 
he would reach the hills, aud be safe horn the attacks of his 
mounted pursuers At this juncture some liberated Roman 
prisoners came into camp pruned with stones of the clemency 
of the Parthian monnich, and bearing an invitation to Crassus 
to capitulate on favourable terms The undisciplined soldiery 
clamoured foi submission, aud the pioconsul, against bis own 
judgment, yielded to the outcry A meeting was irianged 
between lnm and guiena, in, the course of tt Inch the two 
parties came to blows, and Crassus with his officers was 
slaughtered The mam body of the army escaped to the bills, 
hut the expedition had cost the Romans 20,000 slain and 
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10,000 made prisoners These last weielnndly treated, and 
allowed to settle m the country 

The head and hand of Giassus weie tent to Qrodes , and 
tlie victorious Parthian soldieis vveie amused with a burlesque 
imitation of a Roman triumph Orode3 allied hnnsell hy mar- 
riage with the Armenian Artabazes, and during the festivals 
which ensued the head of the inuidered Ciassus wasiutioduced 
to give pomt to the declamation of an actoi Among other 
insults ofleied to this blood} trophj, tlj.p stmt Tuns t.liat.moiten 
gold-w as- poured into, fhii.mojith_.ol the tv anciou$ Roman 


CnAPTPR XL1V 

ANAI’CIU IN THE CIT1 \ VCIILATION OP POMPEII'S CXSVTt 
PP1PAPE3 10 SEIZE UPON THE GOVEKAMEXr 

The slaughter of a proconsul and the rout of set eral legions, 
the gravest disaster which had befallen the Roman arms since 
tho lust victories of the Cimbn, made but a laint impression 
upon the citizens, w bose whole attention was absorbed by the 
state of aliairs at home One of the triumvirate was now dead, 
the union between the tw 0 survivors had been already weakened 
by the death of Julia, the daughter of one and the wife of the 
other Conuption and violence m the city continued to grow 
to such a pitch ot extravagance as to compel the best men of 
tho state to contemplate iu their despair the necessity of a 
dictatorship 

The jeai 701 opened with an interiegnum which lasted six 
months Xo eomitia had been held, and no consuls elected, 
owing to the flagrant bribery of the candidates The prolonga- 
tion of the crisis, however, alarmed Cato, who, in the name of his 
party, made advances to Pompems to come forward and require 
an election to lie held Pompems gladty responded to the mv 1 - 
i tation W hen he interposed to facilitate the election of Calvinus 
and Me'^ala, the nobler once more hailedjum as their cb vmpion j 

The dilhcultv ot getting consuls duly elected recurred, and 
the tollovvingve »r, 11 c 52, oj uied with an interregnum This 
time it wa» violence rather thui linbeiy that hindered tho 
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couise of tlie law Milo, Scipio, and Hypsteus demanded tlie 
consulship with arms in then bands, o\ery day was mailted 
by scenes of not and bloodshed in tlie Foi urn Amid many 
obscuie murdus which disgraced this ponod, one stands out 
conspicuous foi its disastrous consequences It happened that 
Milo was travelling on the Appian Way escoi ted, as was his 
wont, by a tioop of aimed retainers A fow miles fiom the 
city he was met by Olodius similarly attended A quanel 
arose between tho two parties, and Olodius, wounded in the 
straggle, tooh leiugo in a neighbounngjtauiui Milo gave way 
to his fuiv, attached tho house, and caused Ins enemy to be 
dingged foith and slain The coipso was picked up by a pass- 
ing friend, and brought to Rome The people, on recognising 
then iavoiinto demagogue, burnt into riotous tumult, benches, 
boohs, and papeis weie snatched fiom the curia ot tho sonato , 
file was «et to tho funeral pile thus ionned, and, togethei with 
the remains ot Olodius, a considerable section of the citv was 
consumed Riotous attacks ensued upon tho houses of Milo 
and otliei nobles Milo lepelled Ins assailants with bloodshed, 
and after some days of uproar oidei was lestoied 

The outiageous violence thus exhibited by nobles and 
people alike manifestly tlneateued the Republic with anarchy 
and dissolution Men of pfeace, like Oicoio, held aloof lrorn 
the Foi urn, wheie loice and bubory had taken the place ot 
law and justice Cato himself, though unshaken in courage, 
despaired of the ancient principles of the commonwealth, and, 
much as he loved libeity, was driven to seek in the authonty of 
a peisonal luler protection tor the state and foi society ‘It 
is better, ’ he said, ‘ to choose a master than to wait loi the 
tyrant whom anarchy wall impose upon us ’ But, in tact, no 
choice lemamed in tho mattei Theie was but one man at 
whose feet Rome could thiow herself With bittei reluctance 
Bibulus pioposed the appointment of Pompems as sole consul, 
and Onto supported him They might hope that the gieat man 
would use his powei with moderation, would lestoie oidei in 
the city, and would find means foi compelling the pioconsul of 
Gaul to suirendoi his pi o vines and disband Ins armies Such 
results might be cheaplv pui chased by a yeai of despotism 
Pompems did his best to sootbo their anxieties, and declared 
that he would take Onto as his advisei, and rale the state in the 
mteiests of fieedom 
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The so'e consul entered upon Ins office at the end of February, 
tr c 702, and at once adopted without reserve the policy of the 
Optnnates For himself he kept film hold on Ins proconsular 
nnpenmn and Ins Spanish province , but throw mg off all 
pretence of an alliance with Caesar, he undertook to wrest out 
of hi3 hands the powoi winch he wielded To please the popu- 
lace Milo was surrendered to stand his trial Cicero prepared! 
an oration in defence of him, m winch he would have congra-l 
tulated the state on hemg delivered trom such a ruffian as. 
Ciodius, but when he rose to address the tribunal, the fur) of 
the people, and the presence of au aimed force introduced bv tin? 
consul, dismayed him He stammeied tbrougu a short and 
nerveless speech, and sat down, leaving his task half finished”, 
Hilo w as found guilt) and banished to Massilia , and when 
C cero scut him a copy ol the splendid declamation he had 
pmq o=ed to dehv er, he sarc istically remarked that he though^ 
himcelfluckv in that it had never been spoken , 1 else/ said he, 'JF, 
slimildjiot be now eujoyiug the delicious inullets„of gins place 1 

Pompuus Fad little difficult! in restoring tranquillity to the 
citv, weai\ o p not and bloodshed .Vs the pupil of Sulla, the 
conqueror ol the Marians, he was justlv feared But he failed 
to conceive am large measures of reform which might infuse 
new li'e into the commouweilth He passed laws against 
bribery he prohibited the eulogies w hich the pow erful friends 
of an accused man used to utter before the judges m Ins 
behalf, he decreed that no magistrate should have a province 
till five years after he had quitted office, and that po„ruan 
ffion ld suc fox a.pulilic, charge while affienf from home These 
excellent law-, he himselt violated whenever it suited bis con- 
venience, pleading m his own person for his father-in-law, 
Mett llus Scipio claiming a renewal of his proconsulship while 
he Wits actually consul, and lavouimg Chesars candidature 
foi a second consulship, though he was absent m G ml 

The bnlliaut successes of Ctesar had made a deep impression 
on the citizens, which was kept alive bv the splendid structures 
reared at his expense m their midst On the sue of the Curia 
Ilostiln, latt.lv burnt down, rose tbe stately ball ol Juhm, and 
a space w as cleared hard bv tor the eorsti uction of a grand 
— the Torum Juhi To the disgust or the senatorial 
loaders, Cj_.~ar, however far away, still comrolh-tl the elections 
in the ci tv and now that he eho-e to sue tor a second consul- 
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slnp, it was found impossible to resist bun, mid eien Pompeius, 
though he did so iuth a bad gince, had no choice but to 
acquiesce 

Omsai s demand was not dictated by \anity His term of 
piocousular got eminent was about to expire, and it mas a 
matter of vital impoitanco to !mn, luvolimg his personal 
safety, tliat he should leturn to Romo piotected by the dignity 
of the consulai oflice IIis enemies \\ eie all eady open-mouthed 
against him Both impeachment and assassination weie dis- 
cussed among them They scanned the news fioin Gaul in 
eager hope of hem mg that some disastei had befallen him , and 
nothing would hn\e plenscd them bettoi than to leain that the 
conqueior of Gaul had met the fate of the invader of Parthia 
_AjiLr.iea~years_o£mnlitai autocracy it_was impossible foi 
C esnr to step down quietly into the position ot a pmate cituen 
Tin jealousies aroused by his tle\ ation wero too bitta Gould 
he at this poult of his cmeei attain tho consulship, ho might 
pass fiom tlienco once moie to the milk of pioconsul, and ngnm 
defy his toes at the head of his legions It 13 diihcnlt to say 
whethei this necessity was of his on 11 contnvuig , but it existed, 
and upon it turned the impending establishment of the Empiio 

At the end of six months Pompeius biought Ins solo 
consulship to an end by associating with himself Metellus 
Scipio, Ins futkei-111-law Befoie quitting office he took erne to 
prevent the succession of Cato to the consulship by securing it 
to Sen Sulpicius and M Marcellas The latter, a violent 
aristoci at, insisted 011 tho iccall of Caisai, though t he .senate 
had just decieed a supplication ot twenty days m honoiu of 
his victoiy ovei Vercuigetoux He also aimed anothei insult 
at the proconsul by ordeuug a cituen of the Latin colony of 
Novum Coiuurn (the modem Oomo), which was undei Omsar’s 
pationage, to bo beaten v>ith iods Gtesar aud his fnends 10- 
seuted the mdigmtj us a. studied alhout to the populai chieftain 

Pompeius still lingeied ut the gates of Rome in command 
of his legions, as usual, 111 cuticnl moments, vacillating and 
unceitam -a hat couise to pursue Cato and Mmcellus con- / 
tiuued to thunder against the Gallic proconsid^uhile^Qicei.Oj,l/ 
the most prudeut member of the party, was. pre\ oiled upon 
uc 703 , to accept the di 3 tfuit^goyernmeut ol..CiUeia 3 > The 
A bo 51 oratoi was unwilling to quit the contie of aflons, 
and despite the scornful neglet 1 w ith which lie v, as treated by 
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tl e oligarch', be clung to the Lope that be aught once ’gun be 
called to interpose and save the state a second time He de- 
parted, bowei er and on reaching Cilicia lound that, a threatened 
inroad of tie Par* mans bad been already rejelled bv Cassius , 
He earned ibe title of unperator in pe r ty waifare against tbe 
robber tribes of the bill country and llattered himselt that 
Ijl might be permuted to celebrate a triumph for this polity 
success His civil “dmiuistration was upright and moderate ' 
in staithng contrast to tbe fcvrannv of other proconsul; 

In iepl} to Marcelluss demand for Cedars immediate 
recall, PompuMa yxopo eJLgo allow Inin six. months' respite , a 
ball measure winch l/orh.tmtated him bet ond hope of recon- 
ciliation and rave him an interval ior preparation The loohsh 
1 jhaviour of Pompeius at this crisis may probably nave been 
due to the fact that be was already sickening of a senous 
nialadv His lire was for some time despaired of at Xeapolis, 
and the danger he was m aroused a remarkable demonstration 
of sympathv among the Italians, who crowded tbe temples to 
prat tor bis recov erv , and besieged his litter with corgruula- 
uons as be slowly returned to Home on Ins convalescence It 
is no wonder that tbe sick man misjudged tne value of all tins 
populcntv, and supposed that Ins great name was jimahajaa of 
all-powenul miglu He could not guess that tbe same voices 
which now welcomed him tbe loudest would so soon be raised 
in irenzied acclamation around tbe conqueror of GauL 

At tbe beginning of the \ear 50, the state of the political 
gyme jUood^Lhus . tl e senate had secured tbe accession of two 
consuls ot tbetr own pada, C Harcellus, who was devoted to 
their came, and Paulus .Hmilius who bad m fact sold him- 
self to C esar for the means of huildiiig his splendid bn -ihc a 
C emPs commission in Gaul would not naturally expire nil tbe 
end of 40, but it was determined, that n be persisted in suing 
for tbe consulship, a suceesso- should be *>t once appomted to 
relieve lnm of bis military command belore be should appear in 
tbe uty as a candidate C es.ar's mends might reasonably 
insist tnat m that case like measure shuold be meted to bis 
rival Pompeius .Lmong tbe new tribunes was one Scnbomus 
Cuno, whuse devotion to Ca?sar could only be explained bv Lis 
havu _r been bought with Gilhe go?d He was oi aristocratic 
birth and in -pit'" of dissipated habits had attr’eted t] e favour- 
able notice of Cicero Cutsar, however had relieved him trom 
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omban assment, and Lad Qffbied bim prospects by whose bril- 
liancy ho was easily seduced Meanwhil e C ie-ar was^nsuig 
the truce accoided to him in organising his lesouices, and 
moving his troops quietly towards the Italian ft on tier The 
senate, too, was well aimed and confident Pompoms could at 
auy moment transport I113 seven legions acioss the sea from 
Spam It 11 as supposed that Guisai’s veteians wero disafleeted, 
and his resources exhausted Atticua imagined that he could 
emhairass him by calling in a debt of 50 talents Marcellus 
now proposed that Cmsar should be lecalled fiom November 
next ensiung, nearly a full yeai before the expnation of his 
command Curio, replied by thieatunng a similai motion 
against the command of Pompeius It this were not passed ho 
was prepaied to veto the other The consul was outmanoeuvred, 
and resorted to violent language, but the people hailed Guno 
with acclamations 

Mattel’s vveie evidently hastening to a crisis, yet no pre- 
paiat’ous wero made foi the impending struggle ' It Marcellus 
urged Pompeius to concentrate in Italy his Spanish foices, he 
was checked by the great warnoi’s vainglorious reply C I 
have but to stamp with my foot to raise legions m Italy’ 
Thus lenssuied, the senate decided to recall Ccesai at once 
, GuilO yekemeutly lemonstrated , the attitude of the people 
was menacing, and the vacillating senate, by a second decisive 
vo te^dfepij^dedahe .simultaneous resignation of hotlvprQ Qftn_suls 
Meanwhde Ccesai. stationed himself at Ravenna^ ominously uear 
the frontiei of Italy , andcontinued to draw his ti oops towardshim 
Marcell us, foieseemg the imminent dangei, sought out Pompeius 
in his Alban villa, thrust a sword into Ins hand, and invited 
him to tale command of all the ti oops m Italy for the defence 
of,. the., commonwealth Cmsar was still strictly within his 
lights, but the position of Pompeius was no longei legal Curio 
protested against the pioconsul’s call to arms, declared that the 
inviol ability of his office no longei protected him, and that the 
laws had ceasgd to leign, and suddenly quitted the city for his 
patron’s camp 

The pretext which Ctesar wanted to justify his meditated 
course was now provided , but he determined to wait and 
draw his opponents further into the spare fle- tlifti.aforq pro- 
posedrtojke senate to resign his Transalpine pi ovmce, retaining 
only the Oisalpmo and Ulyncum with two legions This offer 
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bein"rcjt oted, lie would be content to lay down all Ins commands 
if Pompuus would do the tame J?mUng the acceptance ol this 
condition, ho„ would_conie_m person to,, Pome to avenge his 
ow u and las country’s mjunes The government Tefused to 
listen to these oVortures, the consuls pronounced the state in 
danger ,faud the senate proclaimed that Ccesar, it ho did not 
lay down* his anus, should be treated as a public enemyOl I11 
vain did the tribunes Antomus and Cassius interpose theirveto 
in Cmsar’s interest dhutlms supreme ejans, the senate refused 1 
‘.to* he boimd by constitutioruil iulc 3 Pompeius occupied the 
city aud its omimiis w ith nnktaiy foice The refra ctory tribunes 
woro tlireatened with puuislnuent Antomus and'Cassms, 
togethu ivith Curio, lied as if loi their hies In leaving the 
city , they signified that they threw up then outiaged olhees, 
foi the tribune was foi bidden to stop outside tho nails during 
his tenu of seivice Anayed in all the dignity of violated 
independence, they know that they would be eagerly received at 
the proconsul's quartern, and paraded through tho camp as the 
cause aud justification of war 


CHAPTER XLV 
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cj-s.ui , .crosses .jm, jvqtiicftif vnd sTComs ms AUinoitnx 
fl-Uiq inn \>ti tiie wtsx > 

lx has been argued in dofenee of tho lovolt which Ciesar was 
about to perpetrate that tlie action of lus opponents was 
technically illegal But the situation cannot bo rightly judged 
on such simple grounds Cmsar’s irregulai ambition had brough t 
tilings to such, a, pas s that it was impossible lor any gov eminent 
to keep strictly within the law m lesisting him Ills justifica- 
tion, it there be one, is rather to be sought in the decay of 
ancient ideas, 111 tho disorganisation and coiruption of the 
ousting system ot the Republican the fact that the altered 
crcumstinces ot Rome required a new form of government, 
and impelled men by an irresistible tendency* to seek it under 
the mthonty of a personal ruler Such a consummation had 
bom alrcadv foreshadowed In the con a u , s ,, i '3 of Marius and 
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Giuna, by tho dictatoislup of Sulk, by the wide and pioti acted 
commands enti usted to Pompeius and Caesar Sucb autocracies 
bad satisfied the nobles, so long as they weie wielded by the 
chiefs ot their own older The people weie no less disposed 
to accept them, it only they might choose their sovereign foi 
themselves The men of philosophic mind who still clung to 
the ancient foims of the Republic, undei w hich liberty had so 
long flourished, weie aware that those ioims had ceased to bo 
living r ealities, and that license lathei than liberty now grew 
undei their lanlc sheltei 

Two letters exist which purport to have been addiessed 
to Ccesai at this juncture Though ascribed on insufficient 
nutbontj to the histonan §aUust, they probably express the 
sentiments of men of his class and character In them Ctesar 
is invited to assume the government as tne man who alone can 
remedy the disoidora of the state ‘ Save Rome/ exclaims the 
wntei ‘ Saie this mighty empire fiom decay and dissolution 
Infuse a new element of life into this corrupt and disoigamsed i 
populace by mtioduemg numbers of foreign citizens Crush the 
tactions of tyiants at home, and extend fai abioad tho loots of 
the Roman community Exact mill tai y sei vice fiom all, but 
limit the teim of it Let the magistrates be chosen foi their 
virtues, not foi then wealth Let the impartial eye of a 
supreme mlei watch over and conti ol this lel’oimed polity, so 
that neithei fern noi favoui nor pnvate inteiest may inteifeie 
to stifle its free giowth ’ Tina exposition of the views of 
intelligent public men was supported by the mass of the middle 
class, the men who weie woilaug their way to wealth by trade 
and humble mdustij A general distiust was felt of the 
ascendency of the nobles, who had so often lesoi ted, in their 
own selfish interests, to a policy of revolution and pioscnption 
At this very time it was reported that a list had been prepaied 
of forty senatois and many humbler citizens doomed to slaughter, 
and Gajsai's accession to powei was anticipated as an era of 
peace and security Gieat weight accrued to Caesar’s cause 
from the favoiu in which he was held among the foreign subjects 
of the Repubhc To them monarchy was more familiar than 
the forms of a commonwealth, fiom whose franchise they were 
themselves for tho most put excluded Caesar was personally 
beloved hj multitudes v\ ho had never seon hun, as the patron 
of tho subject races Not satisfied w ltb tbe incorporation of 
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the Italians, lie had advanced the Cispadane Gauls to the 
irancbise, and the Gauls beyond the Po and even beyond the 
Alps might expect similar lav our at his hands Iu Greece and 
111 Asia lie had attached many communities to himself by his 
liberal policy Foreign nations might w ell hopo that Cresar was 
pieparing, bice a second Alexander, to mould tho whole Roman 
woild into a mighty monarchy undei equal laws 
j^Tho tribunes had quitted tho city on tho night of January G 
The consuls thereupon lepaned to tho camp of Pompeius, 
vutually resigning then authonty to him Fresh 1 , c 705, 
tioops were levied, but the legions 111 Spain were Bc 10 
loft as a check upon Coesai in Ins real Arms and money 
were forcibly collected, and the temples ot tho Italian towns 
were rifled of their treasures Caosni, who was informed ot his 
enemies’ plans, received tho news of these proceedings bv an 
express lie at once appealed foi suppoi t to the one legion ho 
had with him at Ravenna On tho loth ho sent foivvaid somo 
cohorts to the Rubicon, tho frontiei of his piovince, some twenty 
miles distant The same evening ho followed in peison and 
crossed ovei with a small detachment At Ariminum ho was 
joined within a month by two legions Three legions he 
stationed at Narbo to waited the Pompeian forces m Spain, 
w I11I0 the lemaindei of his. troops were concentrated in Southern 
Gaul, ready to face cither east 01 west as occasion might 
demand The actual force of the mvadeis, barely 6,000 stiong, 
could haidly have resisted their opponents, who comited thrice 
then niuubor Rut as soon as the news renchedRome that tho 

I ltubicou had been pi«sod, Pompoms, seized with consternation, 
marched through tho southern galo of the city, and was follow ed 
along the Vppnn Wav by a crowd of citizens ten lfaed at tho 
hare ule 1 of au onslaught of Gaulish haibanans 

fcoiuo pretence at negotiation follow ed, and Pompeius was 
encouraged by the defection ot Labienus, Caisar’s best olhcer 
Cerar advanced , Arratium, Iguvium, and Auxinmm promptly 
received huu The road to Romo lay open, hut hearing that 
lus adversaries were crossing the peninsula to the Adriatic 
coast ho turned to the left, traversed Picenutn, took Cuigulum 
nud Asculmn, and attacked the important fortress of Corhmum, 
where Roimtius with a small garrison had been stationed 
Tho latter called upon his lleemg general for suppoit, hut 
Pompoms coldly refuted, and continued his march In vain 

it 
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did Domitius prepare to stand a siege No sooner did Coesar 
appear befoie tlie place than tho garrison delivered it, with 
then commander, into his hands Ooesarj^with characteristic, 
clemency, spared his captive and. gave him his liberty— ikoiirsfy 
ins t mice pevhaps of such magnanimity m the history of Itoninq 1 
civil wars~ though not tho last m Osesar’s gonerous career 1 
Whatever the olhcers might do, the soldiers of the gamson 
joined the victor’s standard with alacrity, and his forces swelled 
to foimidable numbers As he advanced, the Italians, alienated 
by the herce denunciations of Pompeius, pronounced in his 
favour 

Meanwhile Pompeius, without a halt, led the couauls and 
magistiate3 to .Bmndimuro,. whence he at once despatched 
several legions to Epirus, lemainmg himself to accompany the 
last of his divisions Caesar arrived at the gates jn timo to 
dispute his embarkation, but being destitute of ships, vv as unable 
efiectually to hinder it 

fin sixty day s Oresai hjid madehimself master of Jtaly) In 
face of heavy odds and confident predictions of failure he had 
accomplished this onteipuse Meenwlnlo his uval was dragging 
the nobles of Rome aftei him m his rapid and ignominious 
flight In vain did they clamour to be led against the invade r, 
and heap reproaches on their chosen champion He wnshiot to 
be dnei ted fiom Ins plans, and he would not disclose them 
At lost, as, he, stopped on bonid at Brundisiuui^ the love of 
home and countiy prevailed with many over every otliei feeling, 
and again tho Appian Way was ciowded with knights and 
seiiiitois , hut,, this time with then faces towaids the city 
Many of these no doubt were ludolent loluptuanes, who could 
not bear to f oieg o then accustomed luxuries , but others weio 
good citizens, who began to suspect some tieaclieiy m Jheu 
leadei The ominous words were, often m his mouth, ‘Bulla 
could do this, whj should not I r ' — a warning that no vmfoiy 
of^Cftesai^wnj? now' so ''rnucbHto be dreaded as a victory of 
Pompeius Those who clung to his fortunes weie the needy 
spendthnfts and reckless adventurers of the paity who hoped 
to piofit by an abolition of debts and confiscation of piopeitie3 
on their return 

f Xhejight, of the great- captain wos-not a meio pamc,_but 
jgai^of a settled plan His object was not to lestore the chiefs 
of his paity to powei’, but to giasp it foi himself He would 
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call upon tlu. ten lie nations of tlie East to trample on the free 'S 
citizens of Western Europe War against Italy ' war agamst 
Home! was the crj of the moat daring and profligate m his 
camp * e will shine the cita into submission , rae anil not 
leaaeono tile upon a root throughout the country,’ aaas echoed 
by Pompeius himselt ‘ Jle left the city,’ saas Cicero, ‘not 
because he could not defend it, not as dnaen out ot it, hut this 
was las desigu troin the lirat, to more eierv land and sea, 
to t.ill to anus the kings ot tho barbarians, to lead say age 
nations into Italj not as captiaes but as conquerors He is 
deter min ed to reign like Sulla, as 1 king o\er his subjects , and 
many theie are who applaud this atrocious design ’ 

The fligh t cU the consuls and the senate left Caisar m 
possession ot Itila and of Home, 'and 'until them, of all' the 
material and moral lesources ho lequired Cicero, u horn he met 
m Campama, declined to follow him, and his scruples Caisir 
could atlord to respect His first business,. hoyea ei, jy us to 
assure the citizens that the) had no slaughter noi pillage te 
fear horn lnm He enteied the city unattended , and while he 
engaged to gi\e 2,000 sesteices to each ot his soldiers, and 300 
to ea er) citizen, he made no requisitions , but de mauded oul) 
tho treasure jigarded in the temple ot Saturn beneath tho 
Capitol The gold hero deposited wa3 belieaed to be tbe actual 
ransom of the cit) recoaered liorn the Gauls h) Cauullu-, and 
aaas held -acred to the one purpose ot repelling a Gallic 
inaason The tribune Aletellu- ioihade it to Lo seized, hut 
Caesar pushed him aside Tlie-fear ot a Galhc maasiou/ he 
said, ‘ is for caer at an end I haae subdued the Gauls 1 ' 

In tho absence of tho regulm goa'ernment tho city was 
plated under unlitai) control , hut it was ot the utmost impor- 
tance to secure thertgulai suppla ot corn, and the granaries o( 
Home, Sardinia, Siula, and Atnca were all held b) Pompeian 
heu tenants Sardinia was quickly mastered by C e-air’s troop 3 , , 
aMlCurm had. no daihculty m dm mg Cato out ot , but" 

yahcThepas.cd on aaith his troops into Africa he metaaith a 
stubborn resistance Aided by the Xiumdian Juba, the Pom- 
] ei ms engaged him on landing and speedila oaerpoiaored him 
Curio was slain, his troops aaue dmen hick into Ital),and 
Alnc 1 remained to Pompems 

1 Lcaamg Home under the comnimd of Lepidus, and liala { 
jjnder that ol Antomus, Cursor set out for Spam ‘I gp^he 
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-said, ‘to engage an armypmthout a geneial, I shall return, to 
attack"a^eneral without an annv On his way tluthei he was 
delayed hy the defection of Massilia, which had been stined up 
by Domitius to declare for Pompeius and the senate Gresnr 
left a considoiahle foico to blockade the place, and burned on 
to take command of the three legions which had pieceded him 
into Spam His position there soon became piecarioys He 
was in want both ot money and of piovisions, and Ins camp 
was cut of! by a flood which swelled the uveis Segre and 
Cinga, and swept away the bi ldges Tko enemy exult ed in the 
ceitamty of his destruction , but by the use of light coiacles, 
such as ho had seen m Britain, he maintained his communica- 
tions ‘^hen4h§jko:Q_aumes met Jape to face a pailej ensued, 
'and the Pompeian, legions, jvith little hesitation, passed ovei 
to his side^ 

This Vapid conquest of Spain was soon followed hy the 
reduction ot Massilia Domitius, however, again escaped, and 
rejoined his associates m Epnus The western piovinces of the 
empiie w r ere now completely Cmsonan Seuue in Ins leai, the 
conqueror could direct his undivided lorces against his only for- 
midable opponent, from whom ho had just wiested the puncipal 
stiength ol his aimy Qmsam.w nautili at Massilia when he 
learnt that the people of Rome had piotlaimed Him dictator 
ft matteied little that the appomtment had been uregulaily 
made, that he had been nominated hy the prtetoi and not hy 
a consul, that he had been acclaimed by tho people instead of by 
the senate It was bettei that he should rule undei a known 
histoncal title than with none at all The people rejoiced 
to see themselves at last governed by a mastei of their own 
choosing, and foigot that his powei lested on the nimy and not 
on themselves Ccesar did not forget it, neitliei did his soldieis 
The niurh legion mutinied at Placentia, and demanded the 
rev aids he had piomised them at Brundisium , but he sup- 
pressed the lovolt with firmness and seventy His position 
was once mo le secure 

The special need foi a dictatorship at this moment arose out 
of a fiscal crisis The laige class ot debtois and r epudj ators, 
who had supported Cresai’s schemes, demanded then reward" m 
the shape ot a cancelling of their debts Numbeis of citizens 
had been reduced by the mouey-lendeis, who cliaiged mteiest 
of fiom twelve to foity pei cent , to a state of mtoleiable bondage 
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These were tho men ay I 10 had favoured ihe conspirac) of Cati- 
line, and the} confidently expected from Ckesar a forcible inter- 
ference in their behalf A precedent was not wanting in the 
history ot tbo republic of a compulsorj reduction ot all debts b\ 
thiee-iourths But the dictator, absolute as be was, retused to 
listen to this civ for confiscation He appointed arbiters for 
the initiation of debtois' piopertv, and^raisted on its sale The 
onl> lehef he Mould aflord the bankrupts Mas to disallow the 
claims tor usurious interest, and to distubute grants ot land 
among the most distressed An ample luigoss oi corn added to 
the general contentment An amnesty Mas also granted to all 
those Mho had been exiled by Pompems, excepting Milo and 
jlntonms, the consul who had taken tho field against Catilma 
jAesu held the dictatorship omj e_ie\ en da\.-, and did not t\en 
ippomt a master of the horse ifeTtlien erased himself to bo 
elected consul together Mitli Serulms Isauricus The othei 
migistraeics M-ere conferred upon his adherents Mith ev er\ due 
ionnalitY, rad before issuing lrom Borne to join his legions at 
Bnmd snim, he declared v\ar against the public enemy, at the 
Latin feme, on the Allan Mount 

Nothing *y is now m anting to the legulantv ot Ins govern- 
ment neither the decrees of the senate, loi lie had assembled 
more than half that bod} at Borne, nor the election of the 
people, the sanction of the curies, and the takmg ot the auspices 
on the spot appointed by custom and religion C Csar, as pro- 
consul, Mas a rebel lrom the moment he quitted his province, 
but as soon as he became consul legitima tely installed, tho 
right, 111 the eyes ol the Homans, passed to his side, Mlnle Ins 
adversaries v\ tie changed into enemies and traitors The re- 
present nive ol the people hid Income the guardian of usage 
and public order, while the champion of the oligarch} domed 
Ins arbitral \ poMei from the pas-ions oi a turbulent canp 
fauch y\ as the political aspect Mhich the struggle h n d noM 
1 -smiled ihougli, 111 rtalit\, the contest Mas one of personal 
n\nlr\ ho' ween the two cluels '4 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

SJ3A it p iiyL its fompeius vr puarsmta, a\t> subdues tbce 

EASr Ai»D AF11IC A 

L\ theejesof the Eastern potentates Poiupeius w ns still the 
greatest captain and statesman in the "world From Galatia 
and Cappadocia, from Thrace, Cilicia, and Commageno, kings 
and princes oboved his call, and assembled at Thessalomca, 
bringing with them a host of hoisemen, bowmen, and slingers 
Foi the mjdeus of his aim} he bad in e legions which had 
followed him from It ily, and foiu more which he had sum- 
moned fiom their stations 111 the East Nine complete legions 
may have amounted to 45,000 men the cavalrv and au\ilianes 
ma\ have swelled the number to 100,000, the motley host of 
the allies w ns countless These swarms of soldieis lind to be 
dispersed, foi the countiy could not maintain them together 
Moieovu, halt the legioiiaries weie law levies which required 
caieful tiaming Pompoms had another difficulty to contend 
with 111 the rival pretensions and discoidnnt counsels of his 
ofhceis Lentuliis, Mnicellus, Douutius, thejugennde Labienus, 
Cato, and Oiceio were all striving to gam his eai and svv av I 119 
judgment Thus dining nine mouths did Pompeius make bis 
pieparations and matuie lus plans on the coast ol Epirus 

Coe'sn could boast uo sucbmigbtv aimnment, but his legions 
diawn fiom Spain and Gaul, iiom Italy and the Cisalpine, 
were foi the most part tiled and tiained veterans, devoted to 
his lnipemiui, and then oihceis were no less staunch T\ itli 
such a force at lus command, wielded bj one mind, striking like 
a single arm, Onisai need not encumbei himself with liumbois 
At the end of the year 49 ho was iend> at Brundismm to 
embaik with seven legions, numbering ouly 15,000 men and COO 
horse Pompeius held command of the sea with a ileet of 600 
gallejs , but Bibuhis, who commanded it, was caiele°s, and 
Cmsai boldly crossed the Aduatic with the Hist division oi his 
foices His transuorts 111 1 etui nine to fetch the second divi- 
sion, weie mteicepted, and Ciesai had to content himself with 
evasive movements till M^Antomus could^.equip_ a second 
-.convoy and-bnng ovei the jumaindei of his troops 

Ou the voyage Antomus was dnven by the winds to a point 
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a hundred miles away from where his chief was stationed, and 
Pompeius, w ho lav Between them, might eosilj have over- 
powered him ''But this he failed to do Ctesai ellected his 
junction with his lieutenant, and, throwing himself Between 
Ponipeius and lus magazines at Dyrraclnum, calmly proceeded 
to diaw lines of circumv illation lovmd his enemj on the 
promontoiy of Petra, where his camp was pitched This 
manoeuvre did little harm to Pompeius, who could diaw his 
supplies fiom the sea , hut the spectacle of the great Pompeius 
thus Blockaded Bj his daring assailant gnvo an impetus to the 
fav oui in which CJoesnr 3 cause Began to Be held even in the 
countries wheie ho was least known Greece and Macedonia 
assured Bun of auppoit, and thus encouraged, ho pressed his 
Blockudo ol Petia, and reduced his enemy to gieat straits By 
cutting oft the streams which supplied his camp with water 
Pompuus would not lace his assailant, But led a lnige force 
round to attack Bun in the ieai, and 111 tins, their first encounter, 
ho utteily muted Oicsar’s troops, and might have destrojed 
him altogethei Ciesai fell Back upon Ins new friends in 
Macedonia and Thessaly, and Pompeius w as urged to seize the 
opportunity of reciossmg tho Adriatic and making a hold stroke 
for the recover j of Italy and Rome But the Fast had still too 
stiong a fascination foi him, and turning lus back once more on 
Rome, ho directed his forces on Macedonia, though too late to 
overtake his rival, who had already penetrated into Thessaly, 
and occupied tho great v allej of the Peueus 

The nobles in the senatorial camp amused themselves with 
quarrelling over the expected spoils of w nr, and both Onto and 
Creero were so disgusted by their Jquculent threats that the/ 
stajtd belaud iu Fpirus 

Pompeius at lengtli moved southward from Larissa aud 
oilered Battle to Cies ir, who stood posted on the banks 0 1 the 
Kmpeus, uot far from the conspicuous lull on, which towered 
} the foi tress of Pharealiu In spite _of his superior numbers both 
r of legionaries and of crvalrv, without counting his host of 
foreign nimlianes, Pompeius tor a long time shrank from the 
resile of Battle 

<Vt length on August 0 , shortly Before noon, tlio Pompeian 
armv dqnhnt A on the plain, with the stream of ^ c 705, 
Lmpeusontlieir rght The C e-amiis, U a s than 
hilt their numbtr ot uifuitij and vastly interior m eavalrj, 
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promptly accepted the challenge Their lei t wing lested on 
the stream, their right wascocered hy the lew squadrons of 
Time German horsemen which formed the whole of Cesar's 
cnvnlrj The Pompeian lnlautry weie oideied to await the 
onset of the enema Cai~ar commanded his legions to charge, 
and this they did with eftect, wasting no torco upon the 
flaughtei ot the harharian allies, hut piessing hard upon the 
Roman legions The cacaliv of Pompeius charged in then 
turn, clothed in complete aiiuour, and outnumbering then 
German opponents sec eu tunes The littei bincelj withstood 
the shock, staking at their enemies' impiotccted faces, and 
slowly letmng upon then supports This cnvnlrj contest 
decided the battle The Pompeian horsemen broke their ranks 
and retired in disordei G esar seized the oppoitumtj to hrmg 
^up his resenes, and clmigmg at the same momont both m 
front and. m.. -flank, ho threw the Pompuau mtautiy into 
disorder As soon as Caisai saw that J’o r 1 11 no ha d, d,e cj d*id in 
hisjavour, he gave orders to spare the Roman citizens, but to 
destroy the foieiguers Pompuus had already withdrawn to 
his camp, and when he tound that his routed battalions were 
111 full llight, he mounted his horse and galloped oil towards 
Jjanssa 

Pompeius seems to lia\ 0 risked his w’hole iortnno upon the 
issue of this. ono battle ^JSo-pruusion-w as- madtufor. thejzon- 
Jtmgenc} - of defeat, no .attempt to .rally _ the .tomes of his 
powerful, though bioken, parte Ras sing b) Larissa, he gained 
tho -Egean coast neai the mouth ot the Pen eus, and theie 
embarked on board a mercliant ship with a few ot his officers 
it Lesbos he picked up his wile Cornelia, and as he passed 
along the const ot Asia he was joined hy a few more of Ins 
adherents The wild idea of talnug refuge with the lang of 
Partlna seems to have occurred to him, but this was o\ erruled, 
and he steeiccLinstend tor Eg ypt, where ho would he inacces- 
sible to an enemy destiti’te _of a fleets _and wlieie he might 
yet. hope to collect Ins friends, and prepare for another 
struggle 

The fugitice arrived at Pelusium with about 2,000 men 
By.the_\vill of .tlmlate.Jnjig his daughteijOleopatia wnsdestmed 
to. wed her brothei Ptolumeus, then a mere stapling, and to 
reign conjointly witli him under the guaidianahip of a council 
of state Cleopatra, liowevei, had been expelled the kingdom, 
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and was at tins moment threatening to invade it, and recover 
htr rights by force The kills's anny was drawn up on the 
eastern lrontiei to oppose her, ind the small baud of Pompeius 
might have secured the victorv to either party The royal 
council determined uot to accept his dangerous alliance, but at 
the same tuue to prevent huu lrorn joining the other side He 
way ire^clierously i nviylgel . into a boat without an escort, anct 
there m urdered, hii~Iuad cut oil, and lira body cast into the 
siiri^ whence it was , shortly washed up nn -the beach Ills 
frtedman recognised, the mutila ted- corpse, and burnt it on a 
rude pyre made lrom the wreck ot a fashing boat The ashes 
he buried m the sand, aud placed over them, a stone, on which 
he traced, with a blackened brand, the word 1 Magnus 5 'frlug 
pendied^the great Pompeius at the .close of his fifty -eighth 
yegg, aud such were the sorry honours paid to the last hero of 
the Commonwealth — to him who had gained three triumphs 
over the three continents 01 the aneiuit world, had been thrice 
consul, and once without a colleague, whose proconsulate had 
extended over the Hist and “West alternately, who might 
hive demanded the dictatorship, and perhaps have seised the 
empire 

^ The victor of Pharsalia never failed to improve his suc- 
cesses by promptness and decision He leit one division to 
watch Cato in Illyncum, and mother to complete the reduction 
of Greece Attended only by a squidxon of hor-e and one 
legion, he hotly pursued Pompeius by way 01 the Hellespont^ 
where he received the submission of Cassius Thence he 
marched across Asia Minor and Sy na, and taking ship from the 
favniu coast, reached Alexandra with - 1,000 men a few davs 
altei the death of Pompeius The head ot Ins enem y y u 
shown to him, hut he turqed Jrourjj^vrth. horror, and„ordered 
the reiuiuis to l>e honourably iiH_ned 

M hen Cmsar marched into the capital with the en-igns of 
a Human consul at the head 01 Lis army, the people took 
oiknce, rod Lh*odv affrays begin between the Cesarians aid 
the men of the Egyptian a-my Ckes ir, who was in w ant ot 
money soon got possession of the king’s person at the same 
time lie vdnmtcd C hopatr 1 to„.n mtcrv.cw. lc-yaige cjiam outyd 
utimm and. avowed hroisJther lover. tmUi_r ehampnjn The 
\oan_' lungs advisers trembled for th.ir lives, and raised. tLe 
popuHce against the intruders, who x v ere simt up in a connned 
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quaiter of the tow n, and leduced to great straits for want of 
water To keep open Ins letreat by sea C'cesar fired the 
Egyptian fleet, and in the conflagration thus caused, the great 
library of the museum, with 100,000 -volumes, was destioyed 

Ciesar s position m the midst of a hostile population became 
more and more precarious In vam ho attempted to seize the 
isle of Pharos by a coup da main lie was lepulsed, and only 
saved bis life by swimming, bearing (it was saul) bis Commen- 
taries m one hand At length the reinforcements he was 
waiting for armed, and enabled him to assume the offensive 
J’tolennnis perished The Eg\ plains submitted, and Cleopatra 
was established ns thur queen N 

Omsar, whoso linances vvefe at a low ebb, felt hi s, mouth 
watering Jbr the tieosures of Egv pt, the richest countiv m tho 
woild Perhaps it was the need of gold lather than the fasci- 
hations of tho * ^erpent of the Nile,’ which caused lnni to delay 
three months longer in the counliy But I 10 was roused to 
action by the encroachments ol Phamaces, the son of Mithn- 
dates, who had taken advantage of the divisions of the re- 
public to attack lus neighbours Deiotaius and Anobnr/anes 
These pnuces, though thoy r had just been fighting on the sido 
of Ponipems, appealed to Cnlvmu«, Ctesni’s lieutonnut, foi 
help Calvmus leceived orders to suppoit them, but be was 
worsted m battle, and Phamaces. over ian_ Asia Minor C I' 1 / 
Apiil, 47, Cresai quitted Alexandria, lauded at Tarsus, 'tra verged 1 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, and encountered the bnibannn host at 
Zeh^m Pontus In one battle be overthrew and destroyed the 
power of Phamaces In five days the war was at an end ‘ I 
came, I saw, I conquered,' was- the boastful plnose in wbicb bo J ' 
announced lus success to tbe senate Pompeuis bad taken 
yeai a to subdue Mitliridates^ 

It mav be imagined with what anxiety those who lemained 
in Borne watched Caesai 3 operations m Epuus and Thessaly 
Even the victory of Phai-alia scarcely set then minds at rest, 
for they heard that the conqueior was plunging still further 
into the distant East Nevertheless his adherents removed the 
statues of Pompems and Sulla fiom the Forum, and even bis 
seciet enemies were constrained to join 111 demonstrations of 
sympathy and confidence Power, practically unlimited, was 
confeued upon linn by successive decrees, and m_ October, 

B c 48,, Coeaai w as cieated dictator for th?„second tune, and 
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alTO-ta b.11.no of tlio people for Ins lifetime He appointed INI. 
Antomus his master of tljg_Ji9i«e^and coeimandant r in Pome 
Brave^ buF ciolent and dissolute, Antomus liad neither the 
vigour noi the prudence which the situation required Humours 
of Oscsar’s perils at Alexaudua began to circulate, and en- 
couiaged some ot his opponents to centuro on seditious dis- 
turbances Antomus hesitated, uncertain how to act, until a 
peisonal aflront from the tribune Dolabella, who had intrigued 
with lus wile, aroused his passion, lie attached the turbulent 
mob with arras, and filled the streets with slaughter It 
was well that the dictator appeared in person m Septembei, 
n r 17 

0 osar's retmn was marked by no proscriptions He did, 
howeier, confiscate the estates of Pompeius, and of others 
who weio still 111 aims against him During the thiee mouths 
ho remained in Romo he worked hard it reconsti acting the 
go\ eminent, I10 nominated himself and Lepidus as consuls for 
the ensuing > ear, arid caused himself to ho again ciea ted dic- 
tator To his partisans and to the people he was lavish of Ins 
gilts, hut some ot his legions, notablj the tenth, were dissatis- 
fied They marched in open mutiny fiom Campania to Rome 
to demand the fulfilment of then: geneial’s promises Cmsar 
mustered them 111 the Campus, appioached them unattended, 
and incited them to declare then grievances His piesence 
daunted them, they could only ask tor then dischmge ‘I 
discharge jou, Quintes,’ replied the impel ntor, and the} shrank 
abashed he his lebuke So purely military had been tbe rela- 
tion between them sell os and Ctesai, that they felt it a humilia- 
tion to be now no more than citizens 

/ Crcsar now dep irted to crush the remainder ot his enemies 
111 “Africa Cicero had ahead} returned inournfull} to Ital> , t 
£ but flip (Lb) is ot Pompeius’ might} army hod gradually beeiii 
a>sembkd in Afuca under tlie command ot Scipio , Cp .t o . and* 
_ Cna.ns P ompeius The sec on days’ march of Cato and his! 
legions tinougli the desert, torrid with heat, and infested with 
serpents, is recorded with pride b} Roman cvnters as the’ 
boldest exploit ot their soldiers, and a monument of Cato’s' 
intrepid endurance ) 

* The forces commanded by Scipio amounted to ten completo 
legions, ind tho Xumidum Juba eould bring 120 elephants and 
multitudes of light eac lire into the held The oiheers of this 
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great nimy began to discount their future triumphs, but the 
want of monel , and the want qf,. unity among then chiefs, 
foiced thorn to await inactively tho attack of then enemy 
Scipio, tho mipeiatoi, Vains, the proconsul of tho pi ounce, aud 
Juba, tho Numidian king, contended foi tho supieme command 
Cito, alono of tho clnels, acted with his “ingle minded pntnot- 
lsin riis associate-) got nd ot him hv chniging lum with the 
jlqfencq of Utica, while they ltmmned at Adiumetum Eaily 
m tho jeai 40 an envoy aimed with a summons to suirendei 
to Ciesni tho nuporator In leply the) put him to death as a 
descitei But Omsai was not far behind him IIo lauded at 
Leptiswitli live legions, and began at once to intiigiie with 
tho Mauretanian and Nuimdinn princes /He tlien advanced 
and olleied battle to Scipio, who shrank horn it till Juba Imd 
uc 70 S, joined him A.t length, on Apul I, thoaimies met 
Dc, i fl on the held of Tbapsu? 0;e«ar’s tioops inshed' 

engeily to the attack, and then lendei, abandoning Ins tac- 
tics, give the word ‘Good luck!’ galloped to tho iiont and 
charged it their head Ouo aftei another tho elephants, the 
Numidou: cavaliy, and tho legions of Scipio gavo way The, 
icaistance made was slight, tho rout ot tho Pompeians com- 
plete, tho shughte immense Both Scipio and Juba fled 
horn tho field, but perished soon aftei 

1 Qatq and his officers weie disposed to mako a stand at 
'Utica, but yielding to the entreaties gLthe inhabitants, they 
determined, to suuendu. the city When Ctesai appioached,' 
Oato invited Ins suboidmates, aud all who would, to escape by 
ship Poi hrmself he detei mined to remain at his post Whi lo 
tho em bnikation. proceeded ho sat dpwji to suppei w ith Ins soil 
i and some othei attached fueuds, discoursing duimg the lepast 
on the highest themes ot philosophy IJejthcn ictn.ed to Jus 
chamber, to -lend Plato’s volume on tho lmmoitahty of the soul 
i During the night he stabbed himself with bis swoid, and tLuif 
.^yvound not piovmg immediately fatal, ho toio it open with lusj 
own hands Omsai, when ho beaid of it, lamented that he had-; 
lost tho pleasure of pardoning him But, in fact, Cato was too 
"--honest and consistent to submit to a tyranny, howevei meiciful 
' and beneficent Life, would have been unendurable tQ. him, 
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except as a Lee citizen.of a fiee lepublic "With tho establish- 
ment of C Cesar's tyranny, Cato legaided bis own caieoi as 
piematuicly closed, mud deemed it his duty to extinguish an 
abortive existence ’/ 
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CHAPTER XI All 

CAESAR REIGNS VS AX AC TOC RAT UNDER REPUBLIC VX 10RM3 
IUS G1U VI DESIGNS PAliXI VELA VCCOilPLISIIED 

AViien Cmsai returned to Itafy in Jul}, there was no hunt to 
the lul--ome adulation w ith w hich the senate heaped honours 
upon him A supplication of foitv days was decreed in lionoui 1 
ol his victoiv Two statues ot him were put up, one of them 
inscribed to * Cmsn the demigod ’ IIis imago was to ho borne 
in tho procession of the gods at the lectistemia , temples even 
weio dedicated to Ctesar’s cluueucj, which woie soon perverted 
to tho worship of his own divnutv The, g ov enth month o f -the 
year, tho, fifth of. the a ncient cakmdar...Qiuniili5, received,. the (, 
now nam e .ot which it still retains ThaJUetiiiyxship ‘ 

was now^confeii ed. upon Jiim Jor-ten jeais, and with it tho 
powers ot the censorship for tineo years, L} which means he 
ucquued tho light to levise tho list of knights and senators at 
Ins will lie was authorised to nominate to one-half ot tho 
uuulo magistracies, the consulships onl) excepted, and to 
appoint governors to tho puetouun provinces In the senate 
I 10 took his seat on a golden chair between tho two consuls, and 
was the fust to giro his opmion It he did no., yet assume tho 
diadem , ho wreathed his temples with laurel, and prefixed to 
his naiuo tho title Imporator Nor w as tho glorious title ot r 
1 1'vt hei o t Ins country/ conferred by dcciee upon Camillas, by 
acclamation upon Gicoio, withheld tioiu Caesar He celebnted 
four triumphs — ovei the Gauls, over Ptolemacus, ovei Phai- 
mces, over Julia, but he claimed nono foi tho victory of 
Phar-ali 1 

Ckesar'a next care was to gratify his soldiers with ample 
largesocs aud tho people with costly outeitainments A multi- 
tude, probably numbeung clo^e upon 200,000, were ieasted at 
22,000 tables , aud alter tho bauquet such shows were exhibited 
m tho circus — such combats ot wild beasts and gladiators — as 
had never been s^en before Over tho theatre was stretched an 
awning ot silk, the rarest production of the East, aud tho 
Romans were shocked to see some oi knightly rank descend 
luto the irona. C,esir also opened a new Eormn, aud paid special 
uouours to Venus, his anceatiess aud the patroness of his houso 
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As soon as these ceieuiomes were over the imperatoi, 
started, late in Septerubei, for Spam, to crush the lingering 
resistance to his rule still maintained Jheie byJ3n£eus.Pompeius ' 
Caesar had hitherto left this motley crew of adventureis and- 
lohhers to he dealt with hy his lieutenants, hut their ill success’ 
roused him to make au offoit in peison Aftei some months of 
waifaie and not a little peiil, he dually stamped out the levolt 
on the field of l&mda-ni March, u c 45 Cheat numbers of the 
old republican pai ty perished , among them Vai 11 s, Labienus, 
and Onaeus Pompeius himself Sextus, the joungei son of the 
great Pompeius, alone escaped, to lead a wandering life as 
chief of a hand of outlaw s, among the wild Ihenau mountains 
uc 70 D, Caesar then spent several months m settling the 
B c 15 affaus of the "Western pionuces, and le-enteied 
Rome in Septembei 

On his leturn he celebiated a fresh triumph over the 
Ibenans Games and festivals followed, to the delight of 
the populace At these there weie piesent a wondious con- 
coutse of all the nations of the Roman world Moors and 
Numidians, Gauls and Iberians, Britons and Aimemans, Ger- 
mans, and even Scythians The Jews offered then homage 
gladly to the only Roman who bad treated them with lundness 
and respect Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was there, her 
ciown in her hand, offering hei tieasuies and her favouis to hei 
admirer and pieseivei The subjects of the Empne enteied 
Rome in Ctesar’s tiain, and thus inaugurated the union of the 
capital with the provinces It is 0 rebar’s gloiy that, when thus 
laised to the height of power, Ins hand fell h eavih on none of 
his fellow -citizens The nephew of Manus foigot the mms of 
Carthage and the maishes of Mm hunts, and scorned to retaliate 
the proscriptions ot Sulla Even Cicero, the most humane of 
his own paity, was amazed at the victoi s clemency With 
generous good taste, OteSar oideied the lestoiatiou of the sta- 
tues of Sulla and Pompeius to their places before the lostia 
Towards the institutions of the Republic he show ed a similar 
deference While grasping the, substance _of„ absolu tc„p_aivei , 
he allowed the shadows of the old free government, the gpnjjte, 
~the~comftia, the magistncies, to lemam almost unchanged It 
is true that he had little lestiaint to fear from a senpte of 
which two-thnds were nonunees of his own The number of 
this assembly was now laised to 900, and amoDg the new 
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additions were provincial allies, soldiers, perhaps even captives 
Discredit fell upon the senate from the number and quality of 
these strange senators, hut much more from the gioss senility 
the) displayed towards their mastei Chesai refused man) of 
the prerogatives they ottered him, but he re tained, 03 champion 
of the people, the oihce of tribune, scinch lendered.his peison 
inviolable * lie also consented- that . the. impermm 01 military 
rule aud tho dignity qfjmpteuie.pontill sh ould ho inado heredi- 
tary ufliis family This provision maiked heforo all the world 
lus actual 10) alty, and though he novel assumed tho titlo of 
* kiug, Ins golden chau and the regal magnificence of his roho 
" ; denoted. in alL public assemblies bis laugh power 
\ ^Thu dictatorship loi life, the consulship foi the )ears, with | ( 
- _thu command of the public treisure, secured to Ocesar the 
1 evccutne powei of tho stati ; ,^tho impenum gave him tho com-(li 
' mend of its toiccs;; tho tribunate gave him a veto on its legis- 1 1 ; 

latiou^ As pnncips, 01 fiist man of the senate, he guided the 
t debates of tho national council , as censor, or custos mo) um , he 
cuntrolled its composition £ 4 &.cluef pontift, ho could use the , , 
engine of the stato loligion to give a divine sanction to his 
ucts q TheseL.vjxiQna.Qlli.ces milted ta malmJum.lhe.autQ£iftjLof 
thtCjtornnu coimnqnwonjth , yet m assuming' them he did 
( nothing jncQUMfvtent. with the ipims and piecedents of the 
re p ublic 

(There is good leasou to think that 111 thus laying the foun- 
dation ot lus empire, Oaisai aimed at something lnghoi than the 
moie gratification ot his personal ambition , 1 (, B) attaching to 
lus own person distinguished foieiguers, and promoting them to 
places of digmtv m tho cit) aud m the senate, he gave the first 
impulse to tho fusion ot his world-wide dominion into one 
national hod). JWith tho same object 111 view ho extended the 
lianchiso to the medical profession, who weio mostl) of Greek 
origin, uid to othei whole classes of subjects ho prepared to 
do tho same tor Sicily, tho neaust and tho oldest ot the pro- 
viucoa) Instead of endowing his veterans, alter the manner of 
Sulla and Pompeius, with estates which they knew not how to 
cultivate, Cojsar preteiicd to reward them with gilts of inoue), 

1 uni to keep them under his standards ready lor further service 
As a turthei stop towards tho unification of his vast dominion, 

Jo jpt on loot an elaboiate geographical survey. qL, the Empire J } 
He next iuid( rtook the prop 1 rat ion of a code of Ilonian law - 
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Tins had to ha compiled from many sources, irom thousands of 
recorded judgments and precedents, from the edicts of pnetors 
and pontifts, from ancient traditions and customs Cicero had 
recognised the urgent need for such a work Cccsar did more , 
he saw that it could be done, and had he lived ten or twenty 
years longer, lie would have anticipated by six centuries the 
glory of the imperial legislator Justinian 

Another work ot great utility, the. reformation of. the 
calendar, was carried out by the great Julius, and posterity has 
called it bv his name^ A, early as the days of Xurna, the 
1o ngth ot the solar year, the period ol the earth’s revolution 
round the sun, had been fixed, with a remarkable approach to 
accuracy, at 365 days and six hours At the same time a lunar 
year, or twelve lunar months, occupies a penod of 354 days, 
and this mtter number was taken as the basis of the old Roman 
year, which accordingly fell short bv eleven days and six hours 
of the true length ot a solar y ear In four years this de ect would 
accumulate to fortv-five davs, which were made good by interca- 
lating every second year an additional month of twenty-two and 
twentv-three days al ternately htterwards one day was added to 
the 354, so a3 to make the number 355, au odd one, w bich was 
thought more lucky In order to compensate tor this superfluous 
addition, the system of intercalating the short months was 
modified by a very intricate process The pontiffs, who regc- 
1 ted the calendar, purposely shrouded their system in as much 
mystery as possible, and then used it to serve political or 
private ends Thus they would arbitrarily add a mouth to one 
year, so as to extend the term of office of a parbsan, or the 
date of a friend’s debt falling due In another year they would 
withhold the rightful addition of a month, m order to favour 
some provincial governor who had made his fortune and wished 
to return home The uncertainty thus produced had become 
an intolerable grievance, and at the tune of Ctesar s advent to 
power it had been aggravated by the neglect of the pontifis for 
several years to add any intercalary months at all, so that m the 
year u c 46 the calendar was eighty davs in advance of the real 
date The consuls who should have entered on their office on 
January 1, 4G, reallv commenced their iunebons on October 13, 
4f Caesar, as chief pontafi, had made it his business to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of astronomy He determined to correct 
tfie imperfections of the old calendar, and called to his aid 
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Sosigenes, the Lest astronomer of Ins time lie decided that 
tlio year 45 B c , the filet of the new eia, should begin on tho 
day of tho first new moon aftei the shortest day In Older to 
eiloct this, 90 days had to be added to the year 40 First an 
intercalary month of 23 days was inserted between tho 23rd 
and 24th of Febiuary , next at the end ot November two extra 
months of 30 days each, followed by one e\tia week, vv eio 
inserted Tins year, n c 40, contained 445 days, and was long 
remembered as the yeai of confusion On Januaiy 1, 45, tho 
Julian calendar, which is substantially the same as om own, 
came into opeiation, with its ordinary yeai of 305 days, and tho 
additional day m Februaiy every fourth year, or leap year, to 
compensate for tho six hours left out of account in each of the 
intervening yeais Ciesai s calendar, though a great improve- 
ment on its predecessor, was not perfect In the couiso ot 
centimes the error accumulated to as much ns twelve days, and 
this w as again corrected by Po pe G regory XITI. n: .1052, and 
provision was made m the Gregoi ran calendar to pi event any 
such erroi recurring in tho future This important conection 
was adopted in England in tho middle of tho lost ceutuiy , it 
has never yet been accepted in Russia and in other countnes 
vv boro the authority of tho Gieek Cliuich pievails 

Like almost all the great men of Rome, Ccesar had a passion 
foi mateual construction, but only a lew of the gieat works 
winch he designed were completed oi ev on commenced Tho 
substi actions of Ins basilic a and his foiuni are tho sole lemains 
of them winch can now bo traced 
^ In prnato hie Chesai took a leading place among the mle 1 - 
lectual men of his time It is pleasing to learn how the bitter- 
ness of political strife was softened among Roman statesmen 
by social intercouise of a cheerful, kindly nature Literature 
and philosophy, especially that of tho Fpicuiean school, con- 
tributed to tho interest of a refined and genial society O'esar 
drow around him a group ot thoughtful, scholarly', large- 
minded men, among whom he could unbend from the caies of 
ompiro aud give himself up to festive mirth At table he was 
distinguished for k,s moderation, but his numerous amours 
excited much scund il, and nono more so than Ins passion for 
Cleopatra, w horn ho had installed in his palace and gardens on 
the other side of tho Tiber 'Hie noblest Romans, not excepting 
Cicero himself flocked to her receptions, but when it was 

a 
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rumoured that Caesar meditated raising this barhanan foreigner 
to the dignity of his wile, public feeling was shocked at such a 
v violation of religious and social customs Cleopatra did indeed 
[bear him a son, but if he ever cherished a wish to marrv her, he 
refrained irons gratifying it ~ 

I ^ Iu religion Ccesar was an uncompromising sceptic \ /TTe hitch 
no 'beliet in a future state, the foundation of all religion, and he 
set at nought the omens and augunes of the priests Yet he 
failed to shake huusdt free from the thraldom of superstition 
lie ciawled on his knees up the steps of the temple of Venus to 
, propitiate Nemesis He a ddressed-. a prayer to, the gods.before 
(the battle of Pharsalia, and. .appealed to the omens .before 
]crossnig._the 'Rubicon He even carried about with him in 
jjAfnea a certain Cornelius, a man ot no personal distinction, 
but whose name might be deemed propitious on the battle- 
fheld° of Scipio and SulkJ 

fin his intercourse wi + h the Roman magnates, the repre- 
sentatn e3 of the republican patriciate, Ciesar w r as not so much 
at ease , indeed, to some extent he stood m a false position 
Autocrat though he was, he still professed to be the hrst citizen 
of a republic , and the grandees ot Rome, accustomed to perfect 
equality in tlieir intercourse with one another, were mortified 
at what seemed to them his .haughty nnd capricious bearing 
lie, for his part, must have been keenly alive to the fact of his real 
sovereignty, and however modestly he might choose to represent 
his position, he would be disposed to exact ,defxuea£g„and 
courtesy from those who seemed inclined to presume He was 
their master, and it was right that they should know it Once, 
when the senators came in a body to communicate to him their 
decrees in his honour, he received them without rising from his 
seat After all, his natural and most befitting place was at the 
head of his legion^, to whom his lmpenum was an acknowledged, 
sovereignty He accordingly projected a fresh war of conquest 
m winch PaTthia was to be subdued up to its farthest hunts , 
and when this should be accomplished, he proposed to return 
across the Tanais and Bon sthenes, subduing the baibannus .of 
the Northland finally assailing the Germans in the rear At 
the close of the year 45, lie directed his troops to assemble in, 
IUyncum, there to await his arrival He contemplated a long 
absence, and provided for the succession of chief magistrates | 
for the two following years On January ], ; 4-1, he entered on 1 
lus fifth.consulship, with M Antonins for his colleague ,f 
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CHATTER XLYTII 

^(VESlR IS \SS VSSIVATLD 2f AIi TO VICS GRASPS AT POTTER 

V - 

Thf destined heir of Cesar s irupenum was abend} m the 
camp at Apcdloma, taking lessons jp arts and nrius under tho 
ablest teachers ’ ’ Ci,ms A |lcta,TiU3 ? _ me, son of Calm's sisters d 
dauuh toiy now in lua nineteenth yjoar.Jhough dehcatein health, * v 
was a"youtlf of high pionusc Cffisai hid shown him much 
favour, had advanced Ins Jamily from tho plebeian to tho 
patriciau class, and had allowed it to be understood that he 
purposed to adopt Ins gieat nephew ns Ins son, and to bequeath 
to bun his patmuony and the dignities w Inch the senate had 
declared hereditary m Ins family The idea of a dvnastv and of 
tho hereditary succession of their ruleis was unlannh 11 to the 
Republican Romans, but it began now to be whispeied, both 
among his friends and his foes, that Cesai would like to be 
haded as king Two 01 three attempts were made to gno the 
people an opportunity of adopting tho suggestion spontaneously , 
but these weie not responded to, and Cesai cautiously pie- 
tended to depieeate such au honom At length, on I' ebi uarv 
15, the da\ ot the Lupeicalia, a more determined elloit was 
made to get the title con'eiied on lnm b\ acclamation C«L*ar 
pi ended ovei tho festival, seated on his gilded chan Tho 
consul Antonins, who was taking a prominent part in tho 
ceremonies, appioached tho dictatoi with a diadem, and of lb led 
it to him as the gilt <»t the Roman people Some faint applause 
was he ird, but when Caivir pur the tempting circlet fiom lmu, 
a londjinrst of ge nuine cheering rent Jthg^air On tho diadem 
being again, oflered, Cajsai evclatmed, am not king, tlm 
onh J,ijig..of the JJomans is Jaipiter and he onfered the 
diadem to be suspended m the Capitol 

U he dictator's prudence had haflled any attempt to excite 
public feehng against lnm, yet among many ot the nob'es a 
bitter hostility was aroused by the bare thought that un man 
sliould presume to lord it over them as 1 king’ /A. plot w is 
termed tor Ins destruction by sixtv or eighty ctm^nrators, 
among whom were some who professed tlio warmest devotion 
to him I^ymnus J3rutus luid received the government ot the 
Cisalpine from him Trcboniu- 1 , Casca, Cimber, and others 

s 1 
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had received various. jnajks_of his .favour O^Casmjs, who 
was limit likely the author of the plot, had recently been ap- 
pointed pintor He was a v am, vmdicliv e, jealous man, whose 
pale looks and acrid humoui had not escaped Caesar's watchful 
observation 

The conspirators required the chaim of a popular name to 
sanction their piojected tyranmcide j£M _Junms Eiutusp the 
nephew of Cato, pretended to trace his "descent from a third sou 
of that founder of the Republic vv ho had not scrupled to take 
the life of Ins ow n tw o eldest sons His mother was of the 
family of \hala, the slaver of Spiuius Mtelius His wife, 
Porcia, was the daughter of Cato, a woman of masculine spirit, 
firm and sev ere like her fathei Brutus himself was a weak, 
vain, unstab’e man, wlip aftected the character of a philosopher, 
yet clutched with soidid — even iniquit ous greed at the emplu-< 
meats of public hle V- OFall the Pompeians he had been the last 
to join, the earliest to desert the banner of the Republic After 
Plinrsalia he successfully corn ted the favour of C-esai, who 
raised him to an eminence which pleased and dazzled him The 
weakness of his charactei may be estimated from the means 
employed to work upon him A paper afhved toJ.he r .s(atue 
ot the ancient Brutus jwitli t h e jv o ibj djlm k, avert npw 
’alive^" billets.. thrust jnto-lus-haiicLlmscxihed- ‘Brutus,- thou 
s leepes t ,_thou art no ..longer -Brutus,’,, shook, the soul of the 
philosopher to its centie. Cassius, who had manied his sister, 
easily diew him into the plot, and pretended to regaid him as 
its chief support and contriver His name struck a chord of 
association winch ensuied a large measuie of popul u sympathy 
whenever the deed should he done So long asCaesai remained 
in the city, opportunities would not he hard to find, foi ho 
insisted upqir' going about unarmed and without escoit, pio- 
testmg that^ijiii^hetter to die at oncejhan to live nlwny s m 
fear of dyiug^ But so soon as he should quit the city for the 
camp, his safety would be assured by the fidelity of the soldiera 
It was apprehended, not without reason, that once more at the 
head of the legions he would not return as a citizen to Rome 
I\ u , it was possible that he might not choose to return to Rome 
at all, hut transfer the seat of empire to some new site, Ilium, 
peihaps, or, if the charms of Cleopatra should letain their power, 
perhaps Alexandria 

Such consideiationsfoi hade delay The imperator’s departure 
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and others of the Republican party Next day Bratus descended 
into tne Forum and tried to stn the populace by a speech He 
was coldly listened to, and finally driven back to his refuge 
on the Oapitol During the past night Antomus. had not been 
jdje^he^had secietly obtained from Calpurnia^ Caesarfs_ w ife, 
tke,dead mans will, ai ulus pnvate treasures With the help 
of his biothers he had also appiopnated two million sesterces 
from the public treasury Provided with these lesouices, he 
had made overtures to Lepidus, and received his promise of 
support/ 

Antomus, the minister and favourite companion of Ctesar, 
was regarded by many as his natmal successor Hitheito 
lrnown chiefly for his bravery and dissipation, he was now about 
to display the art3 of a. ponsummate* nitnguei He opened a 
negotiation -with the libeiators, and with then consent, as consul, 
convened the senate on March, 17, neai the Forum, but the 
nnudereis dared notjeaie th_e Capitol r and the discussion of 
their deed was carried on in their absence 

The majority ot the senate w oidd have declaied CtBsar a 
tyrant , but Antomus pointed out that this course would have 
the eliect of annulling all lus acts and appointments, and theie- 
upon those who weie interested m maintaining them resisted 
the proposal w ith all their might 

At length, by the advice of Oicero, a compromise -was 
agreed to No judgment was pronounced either upon Caesar 
or his muideiers, but pJi-amjiest/or act ofLobhvion was decreed, 
■\jfl^ch_left Caesar s acts unchallenged, and jet assured the safety 
Qf_ tb eli Lera t ors 'ihe populace acquiesced, and invited the 
latter to descend from the Capitol, Antomus and Lepidus 
sending their children as hostages The dictator's assignment 
of the provinces was then continued Tiebomus succeeded to 
Asia, Cimbei to Bithyma, Dccimus to the Cisalpine, while 
Macedonia was secured to Biutus, and Syria to Cassius, on thei 
expiration of their term of ofhee at home Automus, however,] 
remained master of the situation If C esar was not a tyrant, 
his will must be accepted, and his remains interred with public 
honours Antomus lecited the will to the people, in which 
Csesar nominated Octavius his lieu, and bequeathed his gardens 
bj the Tibei to the Iioman people and 300 sesterces to everv 
citizen The hheiahtj ot then depaited lavounto exaspeiateq 
■ the rage of the people against his muiderers The luneral 
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pyro lnd been built in the Campus Marti us, but the bodv lay 
in stato 111 the Forum on a bier of gold and ivoiv At its head 
hung the victims toga bached bv the assassins’ diggers, the 
twenty -tin ee wounds by which his \il e _l)loQi L. l iai l ..jgM i£idm.w^i y 
nere represented on a w a\ figure usible to all Antonius, as 
duel magistrate of the Republic, now stepped forward to recite 
the praises ot the might} dead The people, deeply moved bv 
the sad spectacle before them, had been turther eveited by - 
dramatic representations of the deaths of Agamemnon and AAA ^ I 
by the treason of their nearest ami de irest Antonius read tbo 
decrees w hich lud heaped honours upou Cm&ar, had declared 
his person inviolable, his authont) supreme, himselt the father 
of his country Theu he pointed to the bleeding corpse w hich 
neither law a nor oaths had shielded iroiu outrage, aud vowed 
that he would avenge the victim whom he could not save 
Tho people, in a frenzy of enthusiasm, insisted upon burning the 
hod} where it liyin tlie midst ot the Forum Chairs, tables, 
brushwood, were hnstilv piled together and the body laid upon 
them Tho temple of Cas tor a nd Ppllu\ stood haid by, aud 
it was avened that two majestic vouths, armed with sword 
and jav elm, vv ere seen to apply the torch As the flame rose, 
the veterans hurled m their arms, the matrons their ornaments, 
even the eiuldien’s trinkets were devoted The foreigners 
present in the citv , G nils, Iberuns, Africans, Orientals, w ere 
not belaud tho citizens in their demonstrations of reveienco 
and gnet for t' o dead Tho success of Antonius was complete 
Tho people*, evened to lur), seized burning brands, and rushed 
to fire the houses of the conspirators These attempts were 
repulsed, hut Brutus aud his ossouites dared not show them- 
selves iu public Antonius now interfered to stop the noting 
with armed force , bo also took steps to conciliate the senato , bo 
pas'ed a lesolutiou abolishing the office of dictator, and ho 
proposed the recall of Sevtus, tho list survivor of the Pompeii. 

Tie' it.tbe_sdni vJ-mie..C gU.UUiinicated with the. liberators Brutus 


and Ca^suis, yv ho were 111 Juding, and offered them Ins good 
oihees and protection In return ioi till this, lie asked one 
fnour — the right to enlist 1 bodv-guard for bisovvn protection 
'I be senate, wo ikly^ assented , and in a short time be lud 0 ,(XX) 
men under ums 

Da* senate laid confirmed C es.tr s acts, and this sanction 
Antonius caused to la extended to tl.ose which had been 
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meiely projected He himself possessed all Ctesai’s papers, 
and, having gained his secietaiy, Eabenus, could foige autho- 
rity for any thing he chose Every thing lay at his feet, and 
things which Caesar had not dared to do, Antonius did in his 
name By the sale of places, and even of provinces, he quickly 
amassed wealth, and pioceeded to purchase senators and 
soldiois and tributary sovereigns, even Ins own colleague Dola- 
bella Thus supported, he coolly leveised the dictatoi s dis- 
position of the provinces, depnung Brutus and Cassius of their 
promised governments, claiming Macedonia for himself, and 
giving Syria to Dolaliella ‘ '.The tyrant ls^dead,’ murmured \ 
Cicero, ‘ but the tyramiyi-Still lives ’ This was strictly true, and it[ 
might surely have been foreseen The cmue of the liberators 
had home no flints, and therefoie was a blunder and a folly 
Witlnn a week Antomus had set himself up as a second tyrant 
hardly less powerful than the first But anothei aspuant now 
enters upon the scene, a third tyrant, more powerful than 
oithei Caesai 01 Antomus, hut eiaftiei and moie fortunate, was 
about to seize the sovereignty, and establish the empire of 
Home, * 


CHAPTER XLIX 

PROGRESS OF 0C1AVITJS, THE HEIR OF JULIES CIESAR 
THE SECOND TRIEHYERATE 

The young Octavius, busy with his martial exercises among the 
legions at Apsllopia, was surprised by the news of Caesar’s 
assassination His mother’s letteis detei mined him to return 
to Rome, and before he started he leceived an assurance that 
the legions would support him On lauding in Apulia almost 
alone, he first learnt the contents of Caesar’s will, his own 
adoption and inheritance ne at once boldly assumed the name 
of Gams. J uli u a--Oifesar,Octavian us, and presented himself to the 
soldiers at Rrundismm as the adopted son of the great mipe- 
rator lie was received with QfiskyuaRoips , the friends of 
Caisar began to flock aiound him, but the y oung adventurer 
widely declined any display of foice In temperate langungo 
he addressed the senate, claiming, as a private citizen, the 
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inheritance of a deceased father As li e passed- -th rgugli. 

ho, y sited Cicero,.. and gamed Juso Jna qurable.jopinion 
At the end of April he entered Rome, and found that Antomua 
was absent from the city 

Despite the w armngs of his mother, this 3 outh of eighteen 
3 ears presented linnseji Jjefore the praetor nnd cl umed Cmsur's 
inheritance lie h ara ague d_ 1 1 1 0 people, and pledged himself to 
discharge the sums bequeathed to them by his lather 

Before the return of Antonins m May, Octavianus had 
made many friends and conciliated many enemies In, a 
friendly toi e he loproached Antonins for leayngdliejistas^ms 
unpunished, and demanded ot him Ciesai’s treasures The 
consul replied that none such existed , the money left had all 
been public treasuie, and was already spent Octauanus, im- 
dis maied by this failure of resouices, pioceeded to sell what 
remained ofCiesai’s piopeity, and all Ins owm, boirowed of his 
friends, ana at length amassed a suflicient sum to discharge the 
obligation he had assumed The people weie delighted by' this 
generous saenhee, and Automus perceived with amazement 
that his youthiul rival was not to bo despised, but tho influence 
he had already gained with the peoplo was too stioug to lie 
shaken o.tloi by ciaft or violence. 

Meanwhile the conduct of tho liberators, ^ was timid and 
uuceitain D ecimus had indeed repaired to his government in 
tho Cisalpino , C using, on lecerwng a pietsmg invitation from 
tho legions in &y ria, y lohfed to Cicero s counsel, and, in defiance 
oTThe decree which had supeitcded him m favour of Dolabella, 
set out for Ins province Brutus still hngeied on the coast of 
Cumpama, and, oulv after long delay, nerved himself at last to 
tho task of calling tho patriots to arms m Greece and Macedonia 
Cicero had actually embarked to join these couspiratois in tho 
Bast, hut being driven ashore 111 Calabria by stress of weather, 
could not ho persuaded to quit tho soil of Italy, and turned Ins 
step*, with mournful presentiments, towards Rome In fho 
"West Se xtus Poiupt nus had appeared at tho head of a powerful 
fleet on tho coast of Gaul, aud encouraged tho nsmg hopes cf 
the Republicans. Iu the city and in the senate Autoryjus sti'l 
rugned supr‘'ue hv force of arms, balanced only by the growing 
authority otOutavianus 

On September 1 tho senate was gonwApd , and Ciesirs 
name vv as to bo enrolled among the Roman djvmities. An- 
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tonms seized the opportunity to attack Cicero, who liad returned 
to Rome the daj before, but was not then present, threatening 
to dpjnobsh bis house on the Palatine Next day, m the 
absence of Antonius, Cicero defended Ins own conduct both 
in leaving tho city and in retaining to it, and then turning 


to the admmistiation of Antonius, he blast into an eloquent 
injective. lie denounced the consul’s arbitrary exercise ofi 
powei, his venality, his hj pocrisj , tho inlseliood by which hod 
had sheltered Ins own unlawful deeds behind the pretended? 
authority of tho dead imperator Tho senate listened withjj 
admiration, and their applause warmed the oratoi to renewed? 


energy 

In this t he .first of Cicero’s great orations against Ynto- 
mus, laio wu-as-the.Philinpics, m allusion to the harangues of 
Demosthenes against Philip of Macedon, he confined himself to 
denouncing the policy of his enem), and left his peisonal 
Kabits untouched A few daj s latoi Antonius retorted upon 
Cicero with a violent tirade against the orators entire career, 
accusing him of the murder of the Catihnarinns, the assassi- 
nation of Glodius, the rupture betvv een Ciesar and Pompoms , 
denouncing him to the legions as the seciet contriver ot their 
hero’s death Cicero prudently kept out of the way of the 
armed guards of Antonius , he retired to his villa nenr Naples, 
and the two enemies, though thev continued to wage this war 
_ofiy(in]3, nevei saw each other aln r e again 

All this time Octavius was silently advancing his projects, 
and undermining Antonius’ position By promises and lar- 
gesses he was seducing the soldiers from their allegiance On 
October 3 the consul hurried ofl to Bruudisium to stav the 


defection of his legions, which, he heard, had been tampered 
with (^Octavius at the same time left the city to visit his 
parent’s colonies in Campania, Umbria, and the Qy, alpine, 
among which lie collected 10,000 men He also made 
stronuous efforts to gain Cicero, and through him the senate, 
whoso sanction he required, to give legality to his enterprise 
He loaded the pliant statesman with compliments aud caresses, 
calling him his father, and piomismg docility and obedience 
Antonius, too, was acting with energy and decision , by a 
combination of seveie punishments and liberal promises, be 
succeeded in reclaiming soiuo, at least, of bis waveung batta- 
lions He then returned to Rome to denounce Octavius befoie 
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tlie senate lor levying tioops •without authont},but only to 
find that ti\o of his legions had just passed over to his mal 
ILs position was becoming untenable Sulla, Planus, Caesar, 
Pouipeius, every party leader, had in turn abandoned the city , 
where the senate was paramount, to recruit his forces m the 
tield Antouius had leeeived from the senate the gov ernment 
ot the Cisalpine, and he now summoned Uecimns to withdraw 
from that pi ounce , but the Republican proconsul would only 
yield to force Antonins then raised bis standard at Tibur, 
mid uiaiched to Anunuum at the head of lour legions , Lepidus 
was marching Irorn Spain to jom limi with loin moie Pollio, 
with four others, remained in Spain, and Planeus, with an 
equal number, was m Farther Gaul These wene the forces on 
which it was thought Antomus might rely m Ins contest with 
the Republicans, hut they were widely scattered The loyalty ot 
the soldiers w as uncertain, that of then commanders still more 
so O clqvniA had by tins tune collected five legions under his 
command at Arretium, and occupied an independent poation, 
real) to side with either partv, 01 to fall upon the victor 
Many citizens supported his pie tensions, _gnd_ thereunto itself 
accep t ed him as_thpir champion 

Such was the complication of aflairs m the mouth of 
November Cicero meanwhile was working with feverish 
anxiety to unite all parties against Antonins lie evhorted 
Dcumus, I10 caiesseil Octavius, he watched eageily for the, 
action of JAuLtus and Ofksius, Tidiunius aud Cimher in the. 
East In tiio West he trusted mainly to the loyalty of Hixtius 
andl’uica the consuls elect The moment had armed loT the 
puhhuition of tnc second PJnhppic, nheidy pohshed in pnvate 
to the keenest edgeot -ututf It bnndglXkusa -tygi a traitor junta 

It directed the eyes ot all to 
Cicero huiisdl as the liiaiust vy ot the Counnonw ealth, and c tiled 
on over} utueu to arm The ellect was ekctncal Both people 
and senate rupiah itcd and dohtd the iniquitous usurper The 
consuls elect were conliinud in thin: lovaltv to the Republic bv 
the outburst of publ o fteluig Cicero, dated by the applause 
which echoed around him, lelt lnimdf tor the moment the 
chief ot the Commonwealth, and enjoyed the noblest triumph 
o. mv Roman '■nice the thus of Afncanus or Camillus 
(Ik, fore the cud ot the vear Vntomus had confined Eecimus 
within the w,dls of ThCAWllle urgtd Oct ivius to 
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attack .him, but it -was not till the spnug of tho jeai 4 $ that 
he took tho hold in .conjunction with, Iiu tius_ and Pansa . the 
consuls 

Dunng then .absence fiom the city, Cicero, though without 
an office, was allowed to take the helm of oflanSj. IIis eloquent 
harangues mspued all men with confidence and devotion He 
filled tho treasuiy with voluntaiy contributions from tho lojal 
and fines levied on the disaftected lie maintained an actn e 
uc 711, conespondence with the chiefs m the provinces, 
Bc ii» assuring each in turn of the constancy of all the 
others, and encouraging them w ith glowing accounts of tho 
stiength and lesources ol the paity 

Antomus was compellecLto raise the siege of Mutina by the 
.advance ofllirtius and Octavius While pietending to nego- 
tiate with them, he suddenly turned upon Pansa, who was on 
his way to join them, defeated, and mortally wounded him 
Hn tius saved tho beaten force from uttei lout, and a few da} s 
latei, m conjunction with Octavius, inflicted a defeat on the 
Antonians Ilntius lost his life m this engagement, and thus 
both consuls weie stncken down The senate and people at 
Rome, oveijojed by the victoiy, earned Ciceio in triumph to 
the O.apitol, and saluted him as the true victoi of iWht.mp. The 
contest seemed to bo at an end Deumus was puisuing An- 
tonius , Plaucus was advancing to block the passes into Gaul , 
Biutus and Cassius in the East, and Sextus on the sea, all sent 
tidings of success 

, Before Jie _e \qucd, the consul Pan^apvarued Octavius that 
the .senate meditated tieacheiy tbwauls him, and., adv ised him 
to, bo, reconciled, wlth^Antoprus The crafty joung schemer 
bad already deteimmed on that couise ne quairelled with 
Hecimus as tho muideiei of his father Caesai He let Antomus 
know Piat ho had no wish to crush lum, and stood aside to allow 
EmT to, effect a. junction .with. _Lepidus_ m the_ Transalpine 
Plaucus terminated his long indecision by casting in bis lot 
with the strongei pnitv, and thus Antomus found himself at 
the head of twent} -three legions 

This was the dieadful reality to which tlie senate now 
awoke fiom their dieam of easj victoiy They had thought to 
use Octavius ns then tool, and then to cast him aside He 
had asked foi and been refused the consulship He now 
crossed the Rubicon at tbe head of eight legions, and marched 
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ou Romo to seize the prize by force Some feeble attempts at 
defence weio made, but one after another tbe senatois and 
considers slipped through tbe gates and w eut Ot ei to tbe 
triiderscamp Cicero, alarmed for his safety, made his escape. 
OnTSeptember 22 the people pretended to elect OctaMus to tho 
consulship, with his lunsman Pedius for colleague Next day 
tho (yulji e m u s _§ t u pi 1 1 1 g completed his twentieth year (/The 
first act of the new consul was to summon the murdereis of 
Ciesarbefoie his tnbuual Judgment passed against them . by, 
dgjauU, and they weie interdicted lire, and, water 

Octavius was how 111 a position to mahe teims with 
Antomus on a footing of equality' Placed betw eeu two such 
poweis, and deserted hy Plancus, Decmius was lost Ills 
troops deseited lioui him wholesale lie tried to escape into 
Macedonia, but was captuied and put to death hy Antomus / 
XJjcJl!aQd_ af.the jissassui cqinentecLiJifl. AW 9 .U betw e.en tho •, 
Q.eyrmanJ.ea.deis Towards tbe end of October, Antomus, 
Lepu lus, and Octavius met near Bononia to share then conquests 
between them It was agreed, aftei three days’ rjii le v. that 
Octauus should 10'igu tbe office of consul, while, under tbe 
title ot a tmunynate foi the establishment of tho Common- 
wealth, tho tbreo chiefs should reigu together ovei tbe city, 
tbe consuls, and the laws Tboy claimed absolute authority 
irrespective of seinto or people, together with the powu ot 
appointing to all tho magistracies Tho provinces were pai- 
titinned as follows 'Italy was to b 0. lie 1 d._ in _co 1 n m on by all 
thuii,,tJio two Gauls fell to Antomus, Afnca and thej-luids 
fell.to Oct ulus These two, with twenty h'gions each, wero 
to cirry on the war, whde ^Lepulus, with Spam and the 
N irhoiicnsH for his prov nice 1 , w as to control 'the empire fiom 
Rome in the interest of all three The troops were satisfied 
with the promise of higesses and ostites, and insisted that 
Octavius should espouse a daughter of Fulua, wife of An- 
tonin*, as a ratification ot the compact 

The triunuirs now seut an ordei to Pedius to slay seven- 
teen ot their principal nd\ersune 3 The order was promptly 
executed, but Pedius died fiom horror and disgust at beiug 
made the instrument of such a slaughter The triuinu-s then 
marched into the citv, and occupied tho temples and towers 
with their troops under arms -On. No v.embu ..27 .the trin.m- 
Before quitting Rome to combat the 
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murderers of Ciesai in the East, the tnuimirs determined to 
leave no enemies behind tliem A-JbimaL but limited ptpscnp 1 
fypp_vvat> decreed Each picked out tlio name? ot the vie tun 1 
lie personally leqmred, and each purchased the light to pro- 
scribo a lansm in of Ins colleagues by surrendering one of lu4 
own The lest was headed mth the names ot a brother ol 
Lepid u?, an uncle ot Vntomus, and a comm of Octavius CenV 
turions and soldiers litre sent in quest of the doomed men, and 
a good main probably perished without 11 arrant The heidt^ 
of tho pioscubed were alhved to the tilstia, but tile triumvirs 
dul not always pause to identify them 

On tho other hand, mam of the prostnbed escaped, somo' 
to Macedonia, some to the fLet ot bevtus Ponipeius Cicero 
burnell nits not oiutihen till a month later Oil the iirst 
news ot tile pro-ciiption, C'ice'ro took refuge nitli lus brothel m 
an island neiti Antinm, uul even made good his eseipotosei, 
but instead of proceeding in all haste to Macedonia, lie twice 
disembaiked, and at length retired to his villa neai FornineJ 
The danger of delay was imminent , Ins slues plated lum in a 
litter and hurried him ton aids tho shore , but the opportunity 
bad been lost IIo was pursued and overtaken by the assassins 
Ciceros part} was the more numerous, und would have diawn 
in his detence, but he forbade them Tho littci w as sot dow n,j 
and, living his eyes upon lus murderers, Oicoro olleied Ins ont-j 
stretched neck to tho swoid The held was severed fioni the! 
body and c.irneel to Home, when, Antonins set it up with: 
ovultatiou in front ot the rosti v vfi ilvin. it, i s p-ud-pieicetLlhej 
^ tongue w i thJjC'i. .needle, in revenge tor the sarcasms it had 1 
utleredj}garo§LliQth lier busbauds r 

Amid such scenes ot borioi tbo vearcamo to a close On 
J vnuarv ] , 42, Lepidus and ITancus became consuls In spite 
of the general mourning mid dumm, they insisted on ce'obra- 
ting the commencement of tlieii leign with public lestivities 
Both ot them claimed and In Id a tiiunipb for victories unknown 
to Ins tor) ‘Tbo consuls tiumipli,’ said the soldieis, ‘not over 
the Gauls but over tbo Germans 1 ’ Each of them had in fact 
saenheed a brothei in the proscriptions The messacres bad 
now ended, but lunds vveie needed, and ajeriod of confiscation 
forced loans, and heavy requisitions, ensued 

The citizens wore made to swear obedience to all Caesar’s 
laws, and to accoid bun divine honours Octavius undertook 
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to drive Sextus out of Sicily, but found the straits too strongly 
guarded by bis piratical fleet Antonius crossed w ubout deiay 
to the coast of LpirusV 


CHAPTER L 

0 

bathe oiljuixlcil’i the EJiriEE ntv ided betvteln 

AM0.MC8 AC.D OCTAVIUS 

The Creeks took little interest m the poliliuil struggles of their 
Unman masters, thougli thev had a trulitioual preference lor 
republic in forms Athens, the capita!, the he id-quarters of 
philosophv, was a sort of university, lrequented b\ aspiring 
jouths of every nation Among these was the genial =atir i-t 
Known t o us as the poetJJfiE3.ee 

Brutu«, the philosopher, on pre c en mg himselt at Athene 
and claiming the government of the province, met with a hearty 
reception and readv -upport 'The Pom perm veterans, scattered 
through the country since Pirns aha, flocked about him , the 
arsenals, the revenues, tl e forces ot the province were placed at 
his disposal , and in the win} which he proceeded to organise, 
many of the Roman students at Athens received commissions * 
among them tlie young p< et Horac e was made a tnhune The 
neighbouring kings ami rulers ^ided with the new governor, 
who soon overpowered the partisans of the triumvirs 
' C»}-yiu a i who, since the Partluan campaign of Cnssii* en- 
joyed a high reputation in the East, had established hinisdt 
with equal success m his province ot Syria It seems sir mge 
that these two Republican leaders, with unple forces at tneir 
disposal, made no eilorc tore-ist the usurpation ot the tniuuvirs 
in Italy Probably both of them were very much in the hands 
ot their soldiery, who preter-ed marauding expedp’oos against 
weak and wealthy enemies such as Rhodians and Lvcnns, to 
se\e~e fighting against w ell-traired legions as poor as them- 
selves Both Brutim and Ca-~ius did in fact devote themselves 
m unly to extracting boi.ty from the regions subject to their 
sway 

I-c.de a with the plunder of Vsia, the armies Were about to 
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pass o\er into Macedonia It 13 rolated that Brutus, while 
watching in his tent one night, beheld standing before linn a 
terrible phantom, which cn bung questioned loplied, ‘I am thy 
omI demon , thou shalt see me again at Philippi ’ The Epicu- 
lean Cassius made light of the apparition With 30,000 foot 
and 20,000 horse, well-appointed troops ho had no mibgiviugs - 
The triumvns meanwhile w ere advancing across Macedonia 
■pith a still moie numerous host, but owing to their weakness 
’ u 71 .’, at sea the) were but ill-supplied The two armies' 

"" 11 <• i- came face to lace about tw oh e miles east of JPlu- 

lippi jYntonius was opposed to Cassius next the sea , Octauus 
fronted Bmtus moro inland Cassius, awaro of Ins enomy’s 
shortness of supplies, tried to restrain the impatience ot Ins 
,» colleague, but in rain On the da) of battle Octavius was 
ill, his division was overthrown b) that of Brutus, and he was 
earned oil m the midst of his retreating arm) _But ,Antonius 
had inflicted an equal defeat on Cassius, and the lattoi, ignorant 
"of his colleague’s success, thought the cause lost, and slow Inm- 
selt i n desp air 

"PTEo'eflcct of this fatal deed was disastrous Cassius, ac- 
customed to command, had exercised some control ovei the 
soldiers, but tlio mild student who survived was powerless tol 
do so Despite his lav ish largesses and easy discipline, numbers 
ot them deserted bis standards Still the arm) of the tnuuivirs v 
straitened for provisions, was in little better condition, and'- 
could Hiat us have refiaiued from lighting, ho might have won 
a b’oodless v lctoiy Instead, lie rene wed the battle of. Philippi, 
aft or_ aii-intervaL o f twenty days, on the same ground This 
time the Cmsarinus broke the ranks ot their opponents and 
assailed them m their camp Next day Brutus found , that. Ins 
reserv o of four legions refused to fight, and ho had no resourced 
, buTto follow the example of Cassius and commit suicide") 

Antomus and Octavius were now completed successful, 
and many important opponents of their policy foil into their 
hands, on whom they did not scruplo to wreak a cruel 
vengeance Octavius in particulai is said to have shown him- 
self most implacable on this occasion Some portion of the 
beaten army escaped with the fleet to reinforce the armament 
of Sextus Pompeius 

(The victors now made a fresh partition of the empire, 
Octavius taking Spain and Nh midia , Antomus GauLlicyfllhl 
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th e. A lp* .amL-Illyricmn The Cisalpine was for the firsc tune 
combined with Italy itself, and the whole peninsula they held 
in common Lepidus 'was contemptuously excluded from, all 
share of the empire, but was afterwards allowed to tale- the 
jjjuall provineemf Africa 

Octavius, still suffering in health, returned to Italy Anto- 
mus remained in the East, wheie his own licentious nature 
was encouraged by the dissolute habits of the people , Forget- 
ting the claims ot lus soldiers, he lavished lus wealth upon 
himself and his parasites, Coarse and easy tempeied, h e loved 
flatten if, seasoned with wit He had seen and admired 
Cleopatra m Caesar's 'train, and, having- reached Cilicia, he 
summoned her to appear before him to answer for having sided 
with Cassius in the recent contest. Cleopatra, confident m her 
peady wit and personal charms, suled up the Cydnus to Tarsus 
in a gilded vessel, with purple sails and silver oars, to the 
sound of flutes and pipes She assumed the character of 
Venus, and Antomus that of Bacchus The two divinities 
held their gorgeous revels on hoard, and it wo3 an easy matter 
i for the wgly Egyptian to gam the mastery over the rude soldier 
Antomus cast away all thought of domestic claims and schemes 
of empire, aud retired with her to Alexandria, to lose the 
world in her arms 

Early in the vear n c 41, Octavius arrived in Italy charged 
with the invidious task of settling the Ciesanan veterans on 
the lands of the native proprietors ^uljya, daring and am- 
bitioip, was virtually ruling the state through, her intiuenco 
over the consuls She resented the appeal ance of Octavius on 
the score, aud, hoping to wm back her husband from lus 
Egvptnu ebarmer by stirring up troubles in Italy, she en- 
couraged tbe It ilians to resist the assignment of their lands to 
the ve'erans A short civil war ensued, hut Agnppa, the best' 
friend aud ablest ofheer of Octavius, shut up the malcontents 
in Peiusia, and reduced them to capitulate by stress of famine 
Tbe nev\3 of Octavius’ grow mg ascendency m Italy , together 
with an attack of tbe raitluans on Syria, at leDgtli aroused 
Antomus Irani lus dream of pleasure. Despatching his lieu- 
tenant Venudms to repel t! e Paithiaus, he started luuiselt for 
Italv w ith some legions aid a powerful tleet At Athens he 
met his wife Fulv n, vv ho nnVaided him for his desertion of 
hi.r , but be retorted bitterly upon her, aud she soon after died 
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broken-hearted Passing thence to the shoies of the Adriatic 
ho made a compact with Sextus Pompeius, who tianspoited 
him aciosa the stiaits, and togethei they proceeded to plunder 
the south-eastern coasts of Italy Sextus had been so long an 
exile irom Rome that he was looked upon as no better than a 
foreigner or baibanan , and the man who m company with 
such an ally assailed the saci ed soil of Italy , was justly legarded 
as an invader When theiofore Octauus diew the sword to 
resist his advauee, the people hailed him as the champion ot 
their hearths and their gods F01 the moment, however, the 
soldiers were stiongei than the people They compelled their 
chiefs to tieat, and with the help of Qocceius Nerva, Pollio, 
and Maecenas, a now partition was ananged Antonius re- 
"jceived the w hole eastern half of the empire from the Adriatic 
fto„the Euphrates Octavius took the entire west, and Africa 
was abandoned to Lepidus The peace w as cemented b y the y 
marriage of Antonius, now a widawty , with Qctayia . the sister; > 
of the voung Ciesai , and- the nvals, outwardly icconciled/ 
hastened _to Rome to celebrate their alliance with games and'"' 
festivities 

Octavius, to whom the government of Rome now fell by 
right, controlled the mutinous disposition of the soldiers, and 
tranqiullised the people L\ regulai distubutions of gram lie 
bad aheady repudiated Glpudia, tlie daughter of Fulna, 
whom he man led to satisfy 7 the soldieis, and he now wedded f 
§SUjjpiiia, a relatn e of Sextus Pompeius This led to a re- " 
conciliation with the wild sea lover Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Coisica were assigned to him as his share of the empire , and 
he was chaiged to cleai the sea of pnates, as his father had 
done The three chiefs banqueted togethei, not on land, where 
the imperators might he too powerful, noi at sea, where the 
pirate chief could make himself master of Ins guests, but on 
board a vessel moored within the harbour Mamas, au officer ^ 
of Sextus, proposed to cut the cable and carry them out to sea , 
but Sextus forbade it, muttering that Mcenas should have done 
the deed, but not have asked leave to do it Sextus still 
ckenshed some hopes of empire, aud alone among the Romans 
bi c ed Ins hopes on mantime ascendeucv Surrounded by 
foreign adventurei =\ lie bad forgotten the habits — even, it is 
said, the speech — of a Roman He affected to he the son of 
Neptune, and pietented to the honours of a demigod 
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Agnppci creates a Navy 

Tlio lll-as'sorted alliance did not Ion" continue Octavius 

repudiated Scriboma^nL.Qidei.-to , e - s F ouse h ®C 

forced trom lier. husband, Tiberius -Nero Sextus was the tire 
{o arm, and Antomus, at the instance of Ins consoit Octavia, 
ossiated Octavius against him with a fleet of 130 galleys, m 
return for which he demanded 20,000 legionaries foi the war 
he was prepaung against Partlna 

Automus then rejoined Oleopatia in the East, sending his 
wife homo to her brother's care Mcgga? pioved a tiaitoi to 
lus own master, and with his aid Octavius soon recoveied 
Snrdinn and Corsica, hut his attempts at naval war faie were 
unsuccc sful till tho command was t alien by the valiant and 
pi udent Agrippa 

On Januarv 1, 37, M Vip g annis Agnp pa became consul, 
and set lnmseli to tho task of wresting the command of the 
seas from Sextus Lite the old heioes of Rome m then wais 
against Carthage, he had to begin by creating a navy u c 717, 
For this purpose a roimuor linus harboui was needed n c 37 
on the southern coast of Italy , and this ho obtained bv uniting, 
the lakes Aveinusnnd Lucnnus, neai Naples, and admitting 
tho waters of the sea to them The artificial poit thus pro- 
duced ho named P 01 tu^Iuhus, in honoui of Ins mastei Here 
die piepared hisgallevs and exercised lus seamen, and 111 the 
ensuing spang he attached Sicily at its three aihent angles 
Octavius in person conducted the assault on Messana, but was 
more tlmu once lepulsed, Lepidus gave but little assistance 
t AidasLAgnpp^comphuplyjlefeatstUSei.tns^in.the gieat. =e a - 
,telliatNudochus, and the latter collected his tieasures and 
( abandoned biciLy for the East Antomu«, howevei, would not 
receive lnm, but finally crushed hnu in another great naval 
battle Lepidus ventured to match himself against Octavius in 
Suilv, but was rpiichlv overcome Octavius spared his life 
and this most feeble scion of the great lEnnlian house lingeied 
on through moro than twenty years ot retirement at Circeii 
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CHAPTER LT 

CONTEST 1'or. THE EMPIRE DECIDED AT A CHU M DEATH OF 
ANIONIUS CONCLUSION 01' THE PERIOD OP CIVIL WARS 

On the deposition of Lepidus, Ins conqueror commanded not less 
than 45 legions, 25,000 horsemen, and 37,000 light troops, 
besides a lleet of moie than 500 galleys But he had now to 
reckon with his own uctonous soldiers, who demanded largo 
row ards in lands and money To satisfy these claims Octavius 
imposed severe exactions, especially on Sicily On his return 
to Rome, the people, rejoicing m the abundance of coin which 
had followed on the clearance of the seas, leceived him trium- 
phantly The senate would have heaped honours upon him, 
but he accepted only the inhumcion lmiolahility. an ovation , 
and a go’den statue lie declined to take from Lepidus the 
pontificate 

Beeplyjinpressed^by thefate qfJTesar, Octavius _was veiy 
watchful over the safety of his own life Though in reality 
engaged 'upon the enterpuse of raising himself above the laws, 
he took no step however danug without trying to secure for 
it the semblance of legality Befoio re-entering the city he 
rendeied an account of all his acts to the people, excused his 
proscriptions by tho plea of stein necessity, and pionused 
clomency for the futuie’^TTe proceeded to restoie their ancient 
prerogatives to the magistracies , and the wise administration 
of M®aenas leconciled many enmities Life and property were 
secuied by tho institution of a cohort ot city guaids An 
active police scoured tho v\ hole peninsula, rooting out the bands 
of lobbeis, releasing many kidnapped fieemenfrom the lactones 
of the great piopnetors, and lestonng to their masteis, or 
putting to death, multitudes ot fugitive slaves who weie at 
large 

About midsummer of tho jeai 30, Antomus had assembled 
100,000 men on tho Euphrates to complete the conquest of tho 
oc 718 , Partlnans Cleopatra joined him on his way, but 
B c 30 ho sent ner back to Egypt, promising soon to return 
to hei tlieie The season was now so far advanced that he had 
to march in great haste, and on reaching Piaaspa, 300 miles 
beyond the Tigris, he found that the engines needed for a siege 
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had fallen lar into tie rear ITe tried to reduce the cit, In 
b 7 ockade, but four d las own supplies cut off by the Parthian 
horsemen, and was soon obliged to beat a hast) retreat 'Iho 
severe muter of tba*' elevated region was unnuneut, and Lis 
legions sulleied intense hardships during a march of twenty- 
seven days Automus hurried Ins weary soldiers, with great lo=s 
and suffering, hack to Svm, where Cleopatra met him, and with 
her ho returned unabashed to Alexandria 

The imperator chose to represent this shameful retreat as a 
victory, and Octauus humoured his conceit, and so maintained 
a cordial understanding with, hua Oetavu, however, deter- 
mined to make an effort to wegu her husband from the fatal 
influence which enthralle d him She set out for the East, 
cam ing w ith her magnificent presents, clothing for his sobers, 
beasts of burden, money, equipments, and a body-guard of 
2,000 picked men splendidly arrayed At Athens she received 
a command from her husband to adv mce no further , and she 
bad no choice but to return with dignity to Home /Tn„tLo 
following year be made an inroad into Armenia, gc ret, 
canned ofi king Ajr*v\ aides in gilded chairs to luc - ,j! 
Alexandria and, to the di-gust of all Horn in citizens, celebrated 
a triumph iu the streets of bis foreign capital^ 

Tho Egvptiui court now plumrtd into the grossest de- 
bauchery, tlie queen leading ike wax, and contriving a suc- 
cession of new pleasures for the Ilomau \oiupluary. It sbo 
would retain her swat upon the throne ot the Ptolemies, she 
must keep her lover coustantlv amused It ske could succeed 
m converting him into an Oriental dm pot, she might vet hopo 
to rule supreme upon the Cvpitol All Ler talents,which wero 
of the moat varied kind, were called into requisition, as well as 
the lighter artifices ot her sev Punters and sculptois grouped 
the lllmtnom, pair together, and the coma ot the kingdom bore . , 
tho f flygiry^ and titles of both Masques and revels followed my 
quick siicee-v^ion, and the princely lovers es.mi.ed thee 1 aracter^ 
of Eia and Oons 

Tho t amours of tl ese pnri.v cam-ed much n continent at 
Home, w iu re Octavius was adv uicimr 1 1 popu 1 mtv and 
beginning to fill the space m the pubic eye 7 ut vacant by 
0 eiar’a death His manner^ were a'iibje, bn. cc 7.1 

concern lor the pub'ic w<.al unwearied Alter the n c vs 

reduction of S’uly bo bad ejtabh'bel a mild but firm gove T n- 
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meut at Rome Ho bail then cncouuteicd with success some 
of the ludest tubes among tha Alpine passes, m Dalmatia, 
Illvua, and the remote Pannoma At the end of throe campaigns, 
111 one ot achich I 10 obtained the distinction of an houomablo 
■wound, the souato decietd him a triumph, but ho defused its 
celebration Already at the beginning ot 33, the mala had 
£' tutored upon angry (ecriinipntigns, Antonins objecting that ho 
, had not received linTsHafo of troops and piovmces on the 
, deprivation ot Lepidus, while Octanus j_otoi ted by chaiging 
hint* with the murdoi of Sextus, the captuie of Aitaiasdes, an 
ally of the lepublic, above all, with his scandalous connection 
' with the Egyptian queen, and his aclcnou lodging her child 
Cmsario as a genuine son of the dictatoi Antonins, who had 
been piepaung an expedition ngaiust the Parthians, suddenly 
changed the destination of Ins legions to Ephesus Thither his 
olheors were directed to bring numerous hesli battalions levied) 
tlnoughout Giecce, Afuca, mil Asia Tiuthoi, too, he summoned 
the baibancn chiefs fiom the Caspian to the Syrtis to assemble 
w ith their hosts ot auxiliaries Cleopatra contributed not only 
jijgtn tinge ut of ^troops, but a squadron ot the moat powoil'ul 
gallojs evei launched upon the Mediterranean The object of 
all theao preparations was not avowed Antouius pietended 
to be abaoibed m frivolities lie paisod the winter at Samos, 
lavishing his lesouices upon a splendid Dionvsinn festival, and 
the new Bacchus lepoitcd his formoi extiavagances while tue 
empire of the world was tiemblmg m the bulance 

Diuiug the ycai 32, the consuls were Domitius Abenobarbus 
and Sosius, both nominees ot Antouius, but then influence 
Was coimterbalanced by the detection of some liiipoitant 
partisans iroiu his cause Plnueus returned fiom the East, 
charged with the testameut of Antouius, which ho was to 
deposit in the custody of the Vestal vngnis [( This document lie 
botrajed to Octavius The senate learnt with honor that the 
renegade triumvn had recognised Cresano as the legitimate heir 
ot Ctcsar, that ho bad distributed crowns and provinces among 
bis own_bastar<rs7aud dnected bis own body to be entombed 
wrtlTCIeopatra’s in the mausoleum of the Ptole mes No one 
could ail) longer doubt the tiuthof the rumours which nsseited 
that he had pledged himself to subji et Rome to the cajuices of 
the queen of Egypt, to remove to. Alexandria the seat of empne, 
to piostiate the gQdggif the C apitol before, the monsteis ul the 
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Nile,/ All eyes were turred upon Oetavius .is the designated ' J ~, J 
caTlour 01 the nation and of its tuth lie retiaine-d, however, 
as vet from declaring Antonins a public enemy, and contented 
huns. It with proclaiming war against Egypt Vt ith the sanc- 
tion of the senate ho assumed the consulship, with klessaia 
for his colleague, at tha bemnmng of tLe year 31 rc ts,. 

At aueh a ersis the legitimate otnee was more uc **' 
eiilcUve, as it Imd always been more popular, than any extra- 
ordinary cmunnssian 

V~ To the remorntrinces of his own fnends, who urged him to 
dismiss Cleopatra, Antomus replied by divorcing his legitimate 
vnfe* Preparations for w ar w ore pushed forward o 1 both sides 
The forces of Antomus numbered 100,000 infantry -and 12 000 
hor e* lie w is supported by many kings and potentates oi the 
Last His fleet counted oOO gallevs, some of w limit had eight 
and even ten hanks of cars 

Tne infantry of Octavius w>s less by 20,000, bis cavalry 
about equal, and his Hoot, commanded bv the skiliul Aurip pe, 
comprised no more than 130 ships, slighter but more manage- 
able th t'i those of his enemy Finding the stmts unguarded, 
Octavius earned his troops over into Epirus, and from that 
iuom-nt defection beran both among the Homan and barbadian 
leaders on the other -lde Antomus thought himself siirrqunded j 
by traitors, and required Cleopatra herself to tas.e all the y lands # 
set before bim r 

Both on land and at; sea the "W estern pow er began to assert 
Us superiority in the prehmuury encounter Tne two annies 
had Ken gradually concentrated on the shores of the Ambraaan 
gulf, which was occupied by the fleet ot Antomus litre 
Vniouius challenged hi* rival to decide the contest by sicg’e 
eomb.it, but received a contemptuous tc Usal lie began to 
dispair of vactory, and to meditate an lngbnogs escape by sea 
to Egypt, leaving his army to repeat as best it imgnt into 
As-, a 

At lergth on September 2, at nndda> , wita a hgtit favouring 
breese, the hi 0 e galleys ot the Oriental fleet =ailed forth into 
the open 'em loo u iwieldy lor attack, thev we provided 
wnth por.E runs dob cos, and tha light vessels of Oe.ayius 
eould mJ.e but hit o direct uuprisaon on them rt; , ; 
i 1 L burm m tnrcin.es, how e>er v e^e manceuvred I] '■ 1 
with acnvitv and ntelhnr ^co. Tuey rowed round ana round 
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then unwieldy adversaries, sweeping away their hanks of oars, 
distracting then dofendeis with flights of arrows, and at last 
applying lire to tho cnppled monsters Jn.tho midst ..of the 
flight Ole op atra’s .gal ley hoisted its sails, thieaded the maz e of 
''combatants, and, stqod .away for.. Egypt Antomus leapt into a 
boat, and hurried after hei in disgraceful flight Tho lago nnd 
shame 'of his adheient3 filled them with dospan , yet they 
maintained tho contest with determination, till, one by one, their 
. huge vessels tools, file and bmnt Jo tke. wntc c’a .edge. Tlireo 
hundred galleys wero captured 

Tho many on shore for somo tune refused to behove m tho 
faint-hearted conduct of its chief, and it was not till Gamdius, 
tho general in command, passed ovei to Octavius' quarters that 
the gallaut legions could bo induced to make their submission 
On the point of land, the acte, ov eilooked the scene 

of the battle, stood a little chapel ofAVpollo, known as the 
Ac hum. p' 10iu tins place tho great sea fight, which decided 
the fate of Rome and ot the w orld, derived its name , and on 
this spot Octavius instituted tho festival of the Action games, 
which was celebrated ovor\ five years foi many geneiationsV) 
Tho conqueroi had nothing now to lear from Cleopatra-and 
her .minion , ho could allow their punishment to bide its time 
IflAueuasliad been left to gov ern Rome , and Agnppa was now 
despatched to pacify Italy , which was still disturlel, wlulo 
Octavius visited Gieece, and received a glad welcome from its 
people Thence ho passed on to Asia, wlieie piovmces and 
dependent kingdoms promptly submitted to him During the 
winter he v lsited Rome for a few da) s, and vv as escorted from 
Bruudisium by a crowd of citizens, knights, and senatois Once 
more ho was forced to sell his own pioperty and that of 
his nearest friends to satisfy the claims of lus veterans , nnd, 
promising an ample largess out of tho spoils of Egypt, he 
started in the spring to complete his victoiy over the fugitives 
The news of Antomus’ defeat at Actium, and of tho sub-j 
mission of his land army, had pieceded him to Egypt, and on 
his arrival there he found his authority renounced by the 
Roman legions Ho was hardly restrained from suicide , but 
on rejoining Cleopatra at Alexandria he found her preparing 
with masculine activity to defend herself One after another, 
howevei, her allies fell away from her, and then she conceived! 
the idea of fleeing with her treasures to the utmost parts of 
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AtaLia, Soiuo of her ships wcro even dragged across the 
Isthmus of Suez to the Red Sei, but vveie there destroved by 
tho Arabs Tho pioject had to bo abandoned, as was also the 
still wilder schemo ol taking flight to Spam and raising that 
turbulent piov nice against the heir of Cresar Aftei an intorval 
of sullon isolation Antomus returned to bis mistress, and 
plunged with hei into reckless oigies till tho time should come 
for both to die 

Meantime both the one aud the other pleaded foi mercy 
sepaiately from tho victoi Antomus lecencd no reply, 
O’eopatra was encouiaged to hope for favoin it sho would rid 
the w orld of Vntomus Octav ius was resolved to malm her 
kingdom his own, but he wished to exhibit hei alive at his 
triumph, and ho was most anxious to possess himself of the 
treasmes of tho Ptolemies, which she had it 111 her power to 
V Eftfilfiio or destioy Ills agents suggested to her that Octavius 
y y, as young and might yield to the powei of her charms, and 
i c 'in i the hope of a last concpicst she determined to betray her 
/''paramour As the conqueroi appioached, Antomus, encouraged 
by some success m a cavaliy sluimish, prepaicd to strike one 
blow foi empire, but at that moment both Ins navy and his 
troops, seduced by the queen’s ailifices, deserted him TTo wa s 
at tho same time falseIy_infouned that she lnd committed 
siuudo All was now over with Antomus, and ho inflicted 
upon hmiself a mortal wound, but before he died, tho queeD 
caused linn to ho corn eyed to the tower m which she had taken 
refuge, and he oxpned in hei arms 

Octavius’ hist care on eutenng Alexandria was to secure llio 
queen alive This was accomplished with some dilhculty , sho 
returned to tho palace, resumed hei state, and prepared to receivo 
tho v lsit of Octavius Much depended for her on her success in 
this mterviow, and sho used eveiy artiflco to excite the pity if 
not tho love of her young conqueror Octavius fixed his eyes 
coldly on tho ground, asked lor a list of her treasures, and 
bidding her lie of good courage, quitted her Cleopatra was 
djsuiayed at her failuio , hut on learning that sho was certainly 
to he removed to Rome,, sliq, made npMiex jjnnd-to die JjJjp 
rotifed to tho tower of her mausoleum , w hero lay the body r of 
Autouuu, and wn> next day foupd dead with her two women 
The manner ot her death was never certainly known, hut at the 
triumph of Octivius a wax image ot her was earned in the 
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piocession, with the aims encireled hy serpents, and. this con- 
turned the populai lumour that sho perished hy the bite of an 
asp conveyed to her foi the purpose m a basket of tigs Her 
child b) J alius was cruelly put to death , the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies ceased to leign, and Egypt became a Roman pro-/ 
Vince - 1 

With the death of Antonius the period of civil wars and 
political stnle comes to an end JUis^rugglp so Jong main- 
tained by the people agipnst tlie nobles has ended in the sub- 
jjuasiomof both paities ahke to a supreme ruler The horn has 
come, and with it has appealed the one man capable of using 
it for the establishment of a durable monaichy upon a firm 
foundation Had Antonius triumphed at Actiurn, Ins profligate 
empire would have quickly fallen to pieces The pie-eminent 
genius of Octavius is attested by the permanence of tho edifice 
which he elected Tho creations of his hand weie looted in 
tho ancient ideas and habits of the people , they stood the test 
of tune, unlike the fabrics of Sulla’s and Caesars power, which 
quickly collapsed ancLpcnshed We must now examine the 
sjsteni adopted by tho real founder of the Roman empire, 
which endured in its mam featuies foi more than two cen- 
turies, and continued to nnnnate the governments ot Rome and 
Constantinople down to the commencement of modem history, 
it indeed it can be soul to be o\ on yet extinguished-^ , 

-1 
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After regulating hiS new province, Octavius made a progress 
through his Eastern domimons, rewarding his allies, and dis- 
possessing his enemies He passed the wiutei at Samos, 
wishing peihaps to allow more tune for his pioscnptions to be 
foigotten, befoie he returned in triumph to Rome When at 
u c 72ts, last he leached the city, in the middle of 2 D, he was 
uc welcomed with enthusiasm He had now to choose 
whether ho would be a citizen of the commonwealth or its 
ruler The homework of the republican government still 
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existed , both senate and peop’e conmued to exercise tlieir 
prerog..li ( vs Octavius himself professed only to wie.d a 
d- 1 tinted autaorit* He tad Imd down the extmordinaiy 
pov. ers of :Le triumvirate , it xas as consul commissioned, by 
toe ct^e that ne conquered at Actinia and subjugated Egypt. 
His ads m Greece and Asm awaited the contrrmdion ot the 
s- rate So moderate ard I03 al did he seem, that his populn’itv 
i.X; unbounded 

Aa soon as the ceremony of his triple triumph was ended, 
Oct., mis ought by law to have disbanded his army, and laid 
do n he; co uuirm d Tins necessrv be e\ aded, for the sena'e, ( 
L.y: to liat'er and carves mm, conferred upon him tue nth, of 
Imperc.tur,>,rd aliened him to pmiix it 10 nis name, as Julius 
Cn, ar L.J done, whereby ns became perran-ert commander 

*Le nruonal tores;) L . cry ordinary command ceased the 
moment the Imperator entered the citv, but Octavius, as ern- 
pe’or, might Wear the insignia of miumry po.ver even wi’mn 
tne c.v\ lii-s prerogative, indeed, he never exercised, and h_s 
example was I oil awed bv his successors. Tney generally rehn- 
qtnsled etcu the formal title of imperator in their ordinary 
intercourse with their subjects, and were content to appear m> 
pn ices or premiers of the c-tizens. 

JJanrg thus Svcu v ed to himseii the nr zny, the instrument 01 
s^OsUrntml power, Octavius sougnt, to ut-gure tt eteal lourda- 
t ua of hs> aumontv by raising tne estim-t-oa of the senate as 
tr* represen.^me of the nnuunul wilL Julius Cmsar h r st, and 
aitc- Lun tne triumvirs, and especial!) .Antonies, had degraded 
the s*mat> br s .veEirg ms numbers to a thousand, and thrusting 
in o it lo'eigutrs and m.n ot lov. condition. Octavius now 


- maol tie powers ot the Ccn.-o'^hip bv virtue of which he 3 
ejected trum the se -it** many who were unworthy to sit in so 
mg' ist an assembly, reducing the nun. ter to s ; v p up d r ed . and b- , . 
rs )>og stn.t’ .. p-operty cualmc s*nn 

Ujvi tue 'et-te r ^s 2en.cde.Ied, Outa’ius conferred add.- 
tmai 1 d'g- .t, bv placing himself aims mad a? Pn”cep', the 
must hoiomab-u o’ all repubhta 1 titles, ard one. wlm 11 h, d 
a.>vuys t»s-n ueld er a c The mn.tn.w command he soon 
o .md r o resign, amt, Ater a long of reds, arc#* 


me- pt- i 1. wily fir g m-gmmAium.} 
r _ --ml _ r-’-e .ol to him. T„i : 


w-. brt it was a'ter ‘.aids 
oxers him 01 the carnal 


a - 01 l . ccis.:. tut vi .rout tea a lies, wem in like manner 
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renewed (o him fioin timo lo time, mid 1>) virtue of them lie 
occupied iho higheat piece m the citv,and win recognised as 
the duel ot tho *1(11(0, the head of both its legislative ind 
executive departments, tlio organ ot its loruj.11 rotations J 'i’ho 
Ivonmin li id beui wont to tW that their consul was, 111 fact, a 
lmi", checked In tho pretence ot a colk iguc, and h) tlio hunted 
term ot hu oihco Pelm liu, how mm , holding las authority 
fnr hft', and mUjii" [urumoiuit above tho tiUihu. consul**, reigncal 
under the terms ot a republic as real Ling of the Homans I11 
addition to these powers Octavius claimed ptocouautar authority 
over the whole ouq ire As impt-ndur I10 had **hurcd w th tlio 
Senate tho administration of the provinces, chooung for his own 
tho-o tit which 1 irgo arums were maintained , lie still guiondl) 
allowed the senate to appoiut tin governors of tho districts 
assigned to it, hut oven in time hu now claimed nu anthont) 
parauiount to theirs JLIiu .prerogative of the emperor was 
comphtul I13 tho acquisition ot tho powers of the tnlnmate, 
winch were conferred on him m ] crputmtv The chief value 
of this power la) 111 tho j opuhnt) of its name The peoplo, 
long accustomed to look upon tl 0 tribunes as the chumpioiis 
of their liberties could not lmngmu tint the) were renllv tho 
slaves of one who hold tint title ^Vliui (Jctaum, after tho 
jta&tLoL-Lupidiis, usiimed tho dignity of soverng 1 pcmUtb ho 
combined 111 his 'ingle h md the most invidious ln-triunonts of 
patrnmn t)rami) and plebeian imlopcndcnce 

Nevertheless, wlnlo Octavun thus uua.-i.nl 0110 pierogativo 
uftci another, I10 discicetly avoided drawing attention to his 
really sovereign povvm Lv the ns-uunption ot am distinctive 
title Vntomus Ird formall) abolished the dictatoislnp No 
voice nib allowed to had tho new CLeair as ‘king’ \ettho 
need was felt ot some distinguishing name to ovpie s the now 
power which had amen Various titles woro discussed between 
tho emporoi and Ins friend-*, and at length tlio epithet ‘ Au- 
gustus,’ hitherto applied only to tho temples and services of 
tho gods, was proposed aud determined on The worship of 
Octavius ns a god was spreading tmjiJJy in tho provinces, 
though as vet forbidden iuIUl) , the name of Augustus gave 
a fiesh impulse to tho seulimont of adjltatiOJl which already*, 
possessed tue people ' 

The question has often been discussed whether or no Julius 
Caesai had formed any definite scheme for tho constitution of 
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tlio Roman empn e It may w ell be that, liad bis life been 
prolonged, be might have moulded the whole moss 0 1 the 
citizens and subjects of Rome into one bod} politic under kia 
own autocratic rule Judging fiom bis treatment ot the Gauls 
both 111 Ital} and be}Oiid the Alps, it seems certain that his' 
policy "would baie been to biealc down the barriers which 
divided citizens from subjects, and to fuse all the vanous races 
which peopled the Roman empire into one vast nation on the 
basis of equal rights, v\ ltli one language and one law for all 
alike The conquests of Alexander, with the consequent wide 
dilluiion of the Gieelc tongue, had inmiliansed the world with 
this idea in pnctice, aud the speculations of every school ol 
plulosopk} encouraged mankind to look forwaid with longing 
to such a consummation as the greatest blessing that could ho 
conferred upon the human race The Epicurean philosophy aud 
the populai traditions inkented b} Julius Oesar both inclined 
him to favour such ideas, which, to an old-fashioned Roman, 
/must have «ecmed nothing short ot revolutionarj 
/ (The policv ot Augustus was on this point, as on most others, 
diametrically opposed to that ol bis gieat uncle) Julius bad 
fallen just os the tkroue had been attained , Augustus, ever 
studious to avoid a like fate, marked his uncle’s footsteps only 
to avoid them (11111113 had opeul},and without extenuation, 
grasped at Inngl} power , lus nephew strove by ever} means to 
disguise the leahty of lus ow u kingship behind the mask of 
republican loirns, /Julius had aspired to mould mankind into 
one great nation, and had thereb} alienated the old national 
put} m RoniCj) (Augustus 'stcadih opposed these subversive 
notions {Resisting all thopiessuio brought to bear upon bun, 
he stoutly(maiutained that the Romans were a peculnu people, 
the horn sov ereigns ot mauhind, the conquerors and rulers of 
the world This statement, however, must be understood with 
discrimination Augustus, the child of the popular partv, 
could not altogether repudiate the doctunes ns the represen- 
tative ot which ho had men to power, Tie, too extended the^ 
Roman franchise to the provincials, but alwavs m a cautious 
and temperate manner/ taking care to give duo efteet to the 
opposing doctrine which asserted the privileged character of" 
the Roman people 1 he exact colour of his s}stem, which had 
Tinted its kui s during his eailv career, seems to Lave bee i 
dctimtelv lived trom the d iy when, amned aganist the loreign 
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forces of Ins rival Antomus, he came forth at the head of tho 
senate, the people, and tho gods of Home, as the champion ot 
the whole nation, without respect to class or party 

The extension of tho Roman franchise was by no means the 
only mnttei concerning v\ Inch a conflict of ideas was in pro- 
gress Roman praetors and proconsuls had earned tho Roman 
law into ever) province of the enipne, hut the) had also been 
compelled to take account of tho usages and principles of juris- 
prudence nlieady established among the conquered races, 
many of which were more in harmony than the hard old laws 
of Romo with the advancing cultivation and humanity of tho 
age These foieign principles of law were giadually asseitmg 
themselves, and toicmg thou way oven into the Roman Forum 
There arose two schools of Roman law) era, tho_ conservative , 
and tb&JllhUuL It has been ahead) stated thnt{Tuhus contem- 
plated a codification ot Roman law, and it is probable that ho 
(aimed at a large modification of tho old laws of the republic,' 
so ns to bring them nito haimoii) with the more liberal juris- 
prudence of other countries .'Augustus threw lus weight into 
the opposite scale, nnd(stro\o to piesono the ancient laws as 
little changed as possible) 

(An the realm of religion the conflict of ideas was the 
hottest of all For two centimes Rome had in vain attempted 
to maintain her old mytho’ogy and ntuni 111 faco of the new 
ideas winch crowded in upon her from foreign parts Now 
Greeks, Egyptians, Syrians, even Jews, as subjects of the 
empire, demanded the lecogmtion and free exeicise of their 
religious creeds and usages The metropolis of tho world had 
become the common receptacle of all existing beliefs and cere- 
monials Heie, too, (Augustus exeited all his force to sustain 
and revive the old national traditions^ Foi his own pait he 
seems to have been devoid of all belief in any of the speculative 
systems current in his time, and derided the ideologists who 
were not content, 03 he was himself, wich taking the material 
world as he found it, and putting it to its practical mes But 
he perceived the danger of leaving the multitude to he tos«ed 
to and fro by a constant succession of new and exciting blasts 
of doctrine on such a subject Augustus was engaged in con- 
structing a fixed and enduring older oi affairs Accordingly 
he repaired the crumbling temples, revived the priesthoods, 
and renewed the ancient ceremonials The Fasti of the court 
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poet, Ovid, were, in fact, a calendar of the ritual of the year 
The Romans were given to understand that their new chief, 
who had once saved their country fiom conquest, and then 
grnRJrom de=ec\ afcon, had now placed the one uudei the pro- 
tection of the other, and hound them together hy a pledge of 


mutual recognition 

{The policv of Augustus was on all sides essentially reac- 
tionary.) Yet we need not suppose that he was blind to the 
foreo of circumstances prevailing aTound him, or that he 
expected ultimately to arrest the piogress of ideas It was 
enou'di for him if ho could divert or moderate them * enough* 
at least, it ho could persuade his country men that he yvas doing 
moie than anyone eke could do to maintain their empire on the 
stable foundations of the ancient ways It is just possible that 
a man of greater genius and boldness might have moulded his 
opportunity to a higher issue by guiding the revolutionary 
forces which he strove merely to restrain But yve must 
acknowledge how grand w as the result which, following hi3 
own temper, and the bent of his own chaiacter, he did actually 
etlect The establishment of the Roman empire was, after all, 
the greatest political yvoik that any human being ever wrought 
\Tho achievement of Alexandei, of Caesar, ot Ohailemagne, of 
| Napoleon, is not to be compared with it for a moment 
1 Tko name of Julius Caisai yvas the yvatcliword of the 


y eterans yvho conquered under his nephew, and it continued 
dear to the mass of the citizens, as that of the man who had 
crushed the oligarchy and avenged the Sullan massacres Yet 
the great writers of the Augustan age leflect but little of this 
enthusiasm Yiigjband JTorice have no panegyrics f or the elder ^ 
Ciesar AYo need not attrioute this silence to any unw-orthyv 
jealousy on the part of Augustus ot the memory of his great 
predecessor It yvas the result of political design As soon as 
tho rivalry of Antomus was crashed, the attitude of Augustus 1 
tow mbs the aristocracy completely changed, and he thence- 
forth devoted to its interests all the powers he had received - 1 
from tho triumphant democracy ^The noblea could not long 
" retUf0 their support to a conqueroi who carried out their own 
ideas of conservatism and reaction, who promoted the son ot 
Licero and the friend of Brutus to the highest offices, and who 
oflered to themselves, without reserve, careers ot honourable 
and lucrative employment ) At the same tune the lower 
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classes w ere tranquillized and amused by shows and largesses, 
and relieved from the buithen of military service} (Citizens of 
all ranks u ere set at ease b\ tbo cessation of political proscrip- 
tions, llattered by tbo assuiance that their empire over tbo 
nations was completed and secured, comfoited by tbe know- 
ledge that tbe favoui of tbo gods bad been purchased, and'' 
tbe stability of tbe state ensured bj tbe piety of tbe emperor} 
Tbo easy £C.qiuescencp of tbo Homans in a regal tyranny 
thus slightly disguised ceases to be surprising when wo con- 
sider, firstly , tbo w eariness engendered by a whole century ot 
ci\ ll strifo and bloodshed , and, secondly, tbo fact that tbe 
'race of truo old Roman citizens bad to a gieat e\teut died out, 
and thur places bad been filled by a crowd of bostaid citizens 
of miscellaneous ongnL) To such a mongiel nation royal rulo 
could hardly imply degeneracy or decay Had not Macedonia 
been glorious under Philip and Aleumdei ? Had not Sparta 
and even Romo itself been conspicuous for beioism under a 
dynasty of Lings ? {.The Romans bad ceased to a alue or under- 
stand free political hfe^but they could appreciate old customs, 
rebgious traditions, wise law s , and as they w atebed tbe re\ lval 
or establishment of such institutions, they looked forward hope- 
fully to a new career of growth and progress 
Tin lnspeisonal habits and demeanour Augustus carefully dis- 
tinguished between tbo Impel ator and tbo Puneeps Ho witli- 
' drew fiom tbo familiarity which Ccesar knd used towards bis 
, legionaries, nolongei addressing them as ‘comrades,’ but always 
. os ‘ soldiers ’ Butin pm ate life, amid all tbe maprnifacenco w'bicli 
be eucoiuaged on tbe pait of bis nobles, be himself was studiously 
simple and modest) His house on the Palatine was moderate ) 
in size and ornament (His diess was that of a plum senatoi, 
woven by tbo bands of Lina and her maidens in her own 
apartment (lie tiaveisedthe streets as apnvate citizen, with no 
more than tbe ordinary retinue of shnesand clients, couiteously 
addressing tbe acquaintances be encountered, taking them by 
tbo band, or leaning on their shoulders, allowing himself to be 
summoned as a witness m then suits, and attending at their 
bouses on occasions of domestic interest At table be was 
sobei and decoious, bis guests weie few in number, and 
chosen foi tbe most part foi then social qualities} Augustus 
was specially fortunate m tbe poets bo attracted to his couifc 
and peison Horace taught bis contemporaiies to acquiesce in' 
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the new 1 cgimc securel) and contentedly, "while Virgil kindled 
their imaginations and shed over the euipno of the Occsars the 
halo of legondai v antiquity In the temples on days of public 
service, around then own hearths on ever} culinary occasion, 
the I tomans were taught to lemembei in then piavers the 
restoiei of ordei,the creator of universal fe.icitv, and to pour a 
libation foi a blessuig on themselv'es aud on Ccesar the lather 
of his countrv 

This title, the proudest any Roman could obtain, had long 
been bestowed by the cituons m pnvate 011 then heio and 
pation, when at last the senate took up the voice of the nation, 
and conferred it upon him with duo solemnity The proposal 
was received and continued woth engei acclamations, and 
Valerius Messaln, one of the noblest of the older, was deputed 
to oiler the titlo m the name ol the senate and the people 
1 Conscri pt fathois,’ replied the cmpei 01, ‘ my wishes aie now 
fulfilled, mj vows are accomplished I have nothing mcie to 
ask ol the Immortals, hut that I mav letaui to my dvpug day 
the unanimous approv al } ou now 1 estow upon me ’ s 


OIIAPTER LI 1 I 

ORGANISATION AND CONDITION OF TDD EMPIRE UNDER 
Augustus mmui iNmiLNis^oiLJuajaurGN 

/I r it a, which now extended lrom the Alps to tho Straits of 
xMessana, was divided mto dcARlLiegipus; and governed jjy the 
prjitor in the utv The rest of the empne was appoitioned 
between the emperoi and the senate, ^Ihe imperial piovmces 
wore us follows tho Tairaconeusis and Lusitanu in Spain, 
Gnullevond the Alps, including Uppei and Lowei German) — 
the districts boidenng upon the Rhine , Pannoma and ilace- 
doma , Gtcic Syria and Phcemcia , Oilicia, C} prus, and Egv pt) 
.To the senate were assigned B.cticn, 2 vumidia, Africa, Cvren- 
mca, Achma, Asia, aud the great islands oft the coast of Italv > 
Dalmatia and llhneuni, at hrst given to the senate, were soon 
altcrwards takui bv tbo empc"or m exchange for the Xar- 
bonensis and (Jvprus Palestine was added bv Augustin to 
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the empire, which then included every coast and island of the 
Mediterranean except Maiuetama Those parte of the empne 
such as Gaul, Paunoma, and Thrace, which extended hun- 
dreds of miles away fiom the inland sea, were little moie than 
wild foiests The populous and civilised parts of the Roman 



dominion, including all the great cities and centres of commerce, 
formed but a fringe along the shores ol the Alediterranean 
The possession of this great central waterway was most 
favourable to the peaceful development of the-empiie The 
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facility thus afforded for tlie interchange of commerce and of 
thought bound all the pi ounces togethei in tho bonds of a 
common inteiest, and so secuio was tbe peace which resulted 
fiom this cause that the Meditenaneau prouncea weie left 
almost wholly without military garusoua Italy, and Rome 
iteelf, weie 111 hho mamiei almost destitute of legular def ender s, f 
the emperor being content to confide his peisonal safety to n. 
few cohoits of body -guards or praetorians, It was not tdl the 
Teign of his successor that these tioops were collected into .1 
camp at tho gates of the city Their nurnbei never exceeded 
10,000 or 20,000 Tho legions, which foimed tho standing 
army of tho empire, weie relegated to the frontiers 01 to tiubu- 
lent piovmces Three legions occupied Spain, tho banks of 
tho Rhino weie guaided by eight, two were quaitered in 
Africa, two in Egypt , iom weie posted on the Euphrates and 
lour on the Duiuho , and two were held m resen ein Dalmatia, 
whence, if requned, they could easily be summoned to Rome 
Each of these twenty -five legions mustered 0,100 foot and 720 
horse, they were recruited tor the most pnit among tho subject 
races outside Italy, and the local auxiliaries attached to each 
legion, and armed and drilled after their native usage, about 
doubled tho numbers of the force, raising the total of tho 
imperial armies to 3-10,000 mijn The Italians claimed exemp- 
tion from legionary service and w ere enlisted only in tho pree- 
tonnn cohorts} 

Augustus was the first to establish a 1 ogulaixand.permanent 
nayy, which ho stationed undei the supieme command of 
Agnppa at Misenum, Ravenna, and horum Juln 01 Fiejus 111 
Gaul These Hoots kept the pirates in check, seemed tho fiee 
transmission ot grain to tho capital, and convoyed tho slaps 
which brought tribute 111 money Irorn the East and the West 

The ^purees of public revenue were numerous and varied 
The public domain had indeed for tho most part lapsed into the 
hands of pm ate proprietors Tho land-tax had been remitted 
to the soil of Italy since the conquest of Macedouiu, but was 
lowed in overy other part of tho empiro , no citizen or subject 
was free from tho pre-suro of tho p oll-ta x Mines and quarries 
fi dienes and « dt-worhs, weie public property farmed for the 
stue Tolls ami customs were levied on e\ery road and in 
every city, and every sort of personal property, including slaves, 
paid an ad utlorun duty' Augustus imposed a rate of ono- 

v s 
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twentieth upon legacies, but this experiment caused consider- 
able muimurs Egypt and_ Africa paid a special contribution 
in giain foi the supply of Italy and Rome, and the empeiors 
found themselves obliged to keep up the old vicious practice of 
doles and largesses, whereby pi ovwcial industry was taxed to 
suppoi t idle arrogance at home £(The empire undei Augustus, 
bounded by the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, Mount 
Atlas, and the Atlantic Ocean, bad almost leached the farthest 
hrmtsjhat- it eyer permanently' letaiued, though the conquest 
of Biitain had yet to be undertaken The population of this 
vast region is computed at about 100,000,000, and duung the 
long penod of peace and prosperity which ensued, it probably 
continued to mciease foi another centuiy The population of 
Rome may bo roughly lechoned at 700,000, and though it long 
continued to mciease, it does not seem to have evei much 
exceeded 1 ,000,000, a numbei which v\ as probably' approached, 
if not equalled, by the census both of Antioch and of Alex- 
andria^ 

The new rulei set about embelkshing his capital by the 
erection of temples and public buildings In this he was- 
seconded by r his nobles, and especially by r his friend A gnp iia, 
who, ^having secuied by Ins signal sei vices in the field the 
second" place" in’ "the" commonwealth, loyally abstained fiom 
aiming at the first) In the year u o 23, when Augustus, 
prostrated by fever, seemed unlikely to lecover, it vv as to 
..Agrippa that he handed his ung, a hint, os it was deemed, 
that it was on him he would most desne that the empiie should 
be conferred To Agiippa he entrusted, on his recovery, an 
•'Eastern command which made him almost an equal and a 
possible rival to himself 

Augustus was further supported by the tact and prudence 
q£ O Cilnius Maecenas Tins man had governed Italy for him 
t during his struggle with Antonius, and long remained his chief 
adviser to Ins suggestions the Romans asenbed the first out- 
lines of the impeiial system of government The genial 
charactei of Maecenas attracted to his side the best and ablest 
men of the day, and secuied the favour of the hteiary class 
At his table 3iiigil,JdQ>'ac J e,,Aaiin3^a«(bRolliQ d^ftussgjy&Ahe 
presence of Augustus, all. tie^ various schemes of philosophy 
and politics, ancLbrought them.to an aqyaable settlement 

The principal events of the reign of Augustus, which 
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extended over more than forty yeais, were of lifctlo raailc, and 
may be shoitly enumerated His triple tmunph u c 725, 
in _29 over the 111 ) rums, the Egyptians at Act1u.11, uc - 5 
and Cleopatra herself, has beoa aheady mentioned Peace 
being thus restored to the world, he solemnly dosed the templo 
of Janus, a happy event of which the citizens could recall only 
two previous instances, and which deeply impressed them An 
| outbreak of the Cantabrian mountaineers in Spain compelled 
tbo empeior to take the field against them Stnckon by sick- 
ness, ho quitted the camp and left his generals to completo 
their reduction. On the accomplishment of this conquest ho 
closed Janus a second time The Pa,x Romnnn , as l c 72a, l 

it was proudly designated, did not howovei remain BC 25 t 

long without disturbance, eithei on the froutici or in the 
interim Neitkei was the old spmt of Roman aggression yet 
wholly pacified The proposal to retnovo the ill-success of 
Caesar against Britain was indeed discussed, but prudently 
abandoned In_ihQ_jenr, 21 , the Roman gieed of uc 7.10, 
conquest and plunder was gratified by the dospatch D<: 21 
of ail expedition under yEIius Callus into the spice regions of 
southern Arabia It rotufnedwith heavy loss and no advan- 
tage gamed, and tbo 11101 tification of Augustus at tlusfmluro 
was scarcely compensated by the success of Potiomus in 
, southern Egvpt, and the tribute ho exacted from the Ethiopian 
queen Candace 

.. In the ycur 21 ,_ Angpatn? f who lnd just put down tho 
abortive conspiracy' of Murcna, ventured to leave Rome on a 
long progress through Ins Eastern dominions In bicdy ho 
planted colonies at Syracuse and elsewhere In Greeco ho 
bestow ed special fav ours 011 Sparta, w hilo ho withdrew from 
Athens her lucrative privilege of selling her franchise After 
wintering at Samos, ho advanced through Asia to Syria, where 
ho punished tho people of Tyre and Sidou for their turbulence, 
aud perhaps even is far as Pale&tuie, where he seems to have 
granted some extension of territory to Herod, king of Judiea, 
The chief object of this proconsular tour was to recover tho 
standards of Crassus from the Pvrtluans Tiberius Claudius 
advanced with an army into Armenia, and Phraafes tho Par- 
thian at once conceded his demuids Contemporary medals 
represent him as doing homage at the feet of the empeior's 
representative aud receiving tho crown from his bands The 
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long-lost ti opines, the brazen eagles, cherished objects of the 
soldiers’ desotion, weie restored by Tibenus to his father, and 
by him transmitted to Rome, and suspended in the temple ot 
uc 7M, Mai a the Avengei They were greeted by the 
B c so people with acclamations, and by the poets with 
preana of triumph 

Aftei receiving a renewal of Ins powers foi a second teirn 
of live ) ears in nc 18, Augustus deteimined to celebrate his 
restoiation of the state by holding the secular games with 
solemn ceremony They weie supposed to be held ever)' 
hundredth oi hundred and tenth 3 ear of the republic, and the 
tr,c 737, Sibylline boohs, on being consulted, sanctioned the 
BC 17 celebration Heialds traversed the stieets, inviting 
eveiy citizen to attend upon a spectacle ‘ vv hich none of 
them had evei seen, and none could ever see again’ The 
ceremonies were verj simple Sulphur, pitch, wheat, and 
barle3 r were distubuted The Aventine, the Palatine, and the 
Capitohne were paraded b3 the multitude Sacrifices weie 
oiieied , the game ol Tro3 was enacted , and the festival 
ended with the perloimance of a choial ode of piaise and 
thanksgiving, piobably the actual livuin included among 
Horace’s poems as Oaimen Sceculare 

In the 3 ear 15, the secur^ of the empire was thieatened by 
barbanan tnbes along its v\ hole northein fioutiei On the 
Lower Rhine the legions li id been defeated by the Geimaus 
with the loss of an eagle The mountain tnbes of Switzeiland 
were menacing the Cisalpine The Istrian peninsula was 
invaded by the Pannomaus and Noncans The Dalmatians 
were in revolt Macedonia was 1 avaged by the \uesians, and 
Thrace bj the fearmatians Vugustus himself travelled as far 
as Lugdunuru 111 Gaul to inquire on the spot into the weakness 
uc 7 to, oi the admmisti ation ol that province At the 
BC 15 same time Drusu% Qlaudius,Ncro, the emperor’s 
younger stepson, overthrew.!- km Rhaetians among- the - Alps 
near Tient, and defeated the barbarous tubes m the valley of 
the Iun , while Tiberius followed the com se of the Rlnne as 
far up as. the Lake of Cdustauce and crushed the enemy in that 
quarter 
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CHAPTER LIV 

THE IHTEE1AL FAItIXT CAEEEE5 OF TTBEEIUS AST) EEUSUS. 

IWAsIoX OF GEEHAST. EEAIH OF AUGUSTES 

■\Ve are entering on the career of an imperial dynasty Tie 
ojruuL and tribunes of tie Roman commonwealth, tlougl tie 
ut’ea and olLcea cull survive, tall lenceforth into a position of 
minor importance The emperors indeed, from Augustus 
onward, will commonly assume tne title of consul, mid m- 
varnhiv maintain their grasp on the tnbumcian power, dating 
the Tears of their reign ly tie mten als of its renewal But 
tiij-e who are associated with them in these oiEces are over- 
shadowed by the superior dignity and pov, er of tie impend, 
thruiie. On tie o*Ier land, tie kindred 01 the emperor will 
OvLupi a prominent place in tie state, for irom among them 
the raletb ot the world are to be chosen. 

Oetawa^t! e sister ot Augustus, and wile of Antomus had 
a son b\ a previous marriage named 2L ALirceHu-, who, in 
default of sons to hxs unc ] e, was for some time the lope ot tie 
Lime Tins voutl gave high prorune of ability, as we learn 
from the matchless praises bestowed upon him bv Virgil, and 
to him Augustus gave for wie his only child Tulin, tie 
daughter of inulALlA- Bat Marcellas died in 2f at tie age of 
twentv, leaymg ro offspring Julia was soon remarried to 
21 A an p pa, and by him had several children, to one of whom 
the succession to tee empire imglt be reasonably expected to 
tall Tne two eldest sons, Ca.im and Lucius, _rrev up, and 
iveie advanced in tlm pubic service, but loti ot them were„cufc 
on m earlv III tie one in the year a d 4, tie other m A.D 7 
A third sen, Pcs* urn us, was pronounced bv bis grandfather 
unut ior public Ife, and was put aside if not murdered, bv hi 3 
order There wu also two daughters, Juba, married to * 
.JEmiuus Paulus, and Agnppma, the wife e>t Claudius Ger- 
man; cm, of vhom more remains to be told 

So tev, and obscure were the direct descendants of tie 
gxea. eim-ror, bat he had attached another brand to tie stem 
or hu» iqiw bv his last marriage with Lma Drusdli Tins 
n^id matron t l e nr=t woman who attain..! a pubic positron. 
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and became a leal power in the state, had hoon m lined to 
1 lberius Claudius New, and liad alieady borne him a c on, 
Tiberius In the 3 ear b c 38 , Octavius, after divorcing Scnbo- 
nia, snatched Livia fiom hei husband and married her himself 
A few months latei she boie a second son, Dnisiis, of whom 
Octavius was reputed to be the father Livia bore no moie 
children, but maintained hei dominion over the heait of her 
husband, and secured for her two sons the first place in his 
affections Tiberius aud.UtySus weie both men of ability, and 
prove d worthy of the confidence placed in them These, two 
stepsons of tlio emperoi first distinguished themselves m coin- 
maud against the Alpine mountaineers, and weie afterwaids 
enti usted with the more important task of combating the 
Germans and Pannomaus 

Augustus leqiuied of both an entire derotion to hisinteiests 
and those of the state, exposing tnem to the hardships of " pro- 
longed warfare far fiom the pleasmes of the capital While 
Tiberius was sont to que ll an.insmiection m. Pannonia, Drusus 
was charged with the adimmstiatiomof Gaul lie signalised 
his government of that distuibed piovince by raising an altar 
to Augustus at Lugdunum, thus coufi outing tho influence of 
the Druids by the awful associations connected with tho majesty 
of tho empeioi and the fortune of Rome 

The Rhine, defended by a chain of fortified posts, had long 
foimed the fiontier of the empue , but the impetuous youth 
who now commanded the legions m that quaitei aspned to the 
conquest of Germany and the reduction of Central Europe to 
the same state of subjection as Gaul or Spam Starting fiom 
the north-eastern frontiei of Gaul, Drusus attacked the Usipotes 
and Sicambu 111 the country of the Lippe and the Lahn, the 
modern provinces of Westphalia and Nassau His aim was to 
penetrate as fai as the Wesei, and the seats of the poweiful 
Okauci and Cheiusci, now known as Ilanovei and Detraold 
With this object he despatched an expedition by sea to the 
mouths of the great rivers which fall into tho German Ocean, 
so as to suipnse the enemy in ilank and real He easily drove 
u c 712, the Gormans bobie him by land, but his maritime 
B c armament was shattered by the waves and shallows, 

and he was forced to beat an inglorious reheat 

In a second campaign the eagles were advanced os far as the 
We:er, but the Germans retired steadily, refusing to risk a 
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battle , and Drusus did not oxtncate lninself without difficulty 
from his perilous position An outpost was planted at Aliao, 
fifty miles east of the Rhine, and foi his successes the empeior 
granted him the tiiumphal ensigns and the honour of an ovation , 
hut lefused huu the title of nuperatoi Meanwhile the exploits 
of Tibenus against the Pannomans weie deemed woi thy of a 
similar recognition Augustus had the satistaction of exhibiting 
both lus stepsons to the people m the chaiactei of national 
heioes In the year 11 n c Tibenus^was married to Julia, and 
about the same time Octavia died 

In the year 10 no Augustus again visited Gaul, and 
yielding to the instances of Diusus, authonsed anothei expedi- 
tion bejond the Rhine This time the Roman army penetiated 
through the country of the Cbatti as far as the liver Elbe 
But the Cherusci still letired befoie them Drusus became 
alaimed at the perils of his situation Unfavourable omens 
were reported, and aftei electing a tiophy to maik their 
farthest point, the legions retreated, but hefoio leaching the 
Rhine, the young conqueroi was killed bym fall fiom Ins horse 
Augustus corive) ed the lemams v, ith ample honours to Rome, 
and himself pionounced an oration ovei the body when it was 
buned in his own mausoleum in the Campus Maitius XllO 
jitleof Geunamcus, which had been coulened oil the ) oung hero, 
was allowed to descend to his sou 

Tiberias, who had succeeded m consolidating the Roman 
power south of the Danube, was now sent to Gaul to complete 
his brother’s conquests His campaigns in the years 8 and 7 
pioduced but little result, and he was soon withdrawn by the 
emperor to Rome, and made consul foi a second time 

Aftei the death of Agnppa m the )eai 12 and that of 
Drusus in the yeai 9, the hopes of the people and of Augustus 
became centred in Tibenus, but the union between him md 
Julia piovrng fruitless the emperoi began to look tohei children 
by Agnppa for the future support of lus power At the time 
of Tibenus’ recall, her two eldei sons Cams and Lucius weie 
about foui teen and ten years old lespectively Cams had 
already served his first campaign Rnt,the conduct of Juha 
now Ijecame so scandalous that the emperoi was .const) amod 
to banish her to an island It mnv be that hei diegrace was 
caused by the jealousy of Liyia , but if so the mtngue was 
only half successful, foi the fall of the motliei seemed to mciease 
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banishment, lie asked permission to Tetuin, the emp Y 

foibade lum This prohibition ivas afterwards withdrawn, but 
Tiberius iv as still excluded from all public aftairs, and m c 
jave place to his more far oured nephews, until the premature 
death of these pnnees lendered his succession lmpeiatne 

The position of the emperor had become lonely The deatn 
of Agnppa had been followed, in n c 8, by that of Almcenas 
The need of heirs to secure a peaceful succession to the empne 
was pressing Accordingly m a d 4 Augustus adopted 'Tiberius 
as his son, and wrested blip, with tnbumcian. power, at the 
same time requiring lnm to adopt the young Germanicus, 
together with his own child hy his lust consoi t \ ipsania, who 
here tlic name of Drusus Tiberius now again put himself at 
the head ot the legions in Germany His campaigns of the 
years ad i aud 5 wore remarkable foi then boldness and 
success Tiberius in person led bis army fiom AJiso to the Elbe, 
while a powerful force was sent round by sea horn tbe Rhine, 
and sailing up tho Elbe eilected a junction with tbe land amiy 
The Germans indeed still pursued their pokey of letusmg a 
battle, and thus the Roman general had no victories to boast of , 
yet the influence of the empne m Central Europe was much 
increased by these repeated advances, and tlie young chiefs of 
the German tribes began to crowd to Rome, accompanied by 
their followers, there to learn the aits of civilisation Tiberius 
contemplated the complete subjugation of Germany, but he 
lacked the nulvtiry aidour of a Cmsai or a Pompenis, nor was 
he heartily supported by tbe euipcioi Augustus perceived tbe 
dangerous preponderance which the army was beginning to 
acquire in the empire The meicenary legions clamoured for 
increased pay and privileges, and cned out against their long 
detention on tho frontiers The citizens, content to live in 

t t!lG '?° 1 '? of H* 6 co ™> grew moie and more reluc- 

?[ to tndu 5 e tl f hardships and discipline of tho camp Tho 
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Ilercyman finest, the modem Bohemia At the same time his 
lieutenant SotumimiSj with a likefoice, marched eastward fiom 
the Rhine to meet lum This was another hold and skilful 
combination which deseri es unqualified admiration It was on 
the point of being completed when the repoited outbreak of an 
insurrection m Pannoma disconceited the plans of Tiberius 
His hist duty was to secuie the peace and safety of the empire 
Both armies weie oideied to retire upon their respectn e bases , 
and this operation was conducted without loss or dishonour 
The struggle of the Pannomans, piotiacted thiough three 
years, was foimidable enough to try the resources of the empire 
and to bring discredit upon the emperor himself Augustus 
had outlived the favoui with which he had been so long 
regaided,and he was harassed by the scandals brought upon Ins 
family thiough the misconduct of a youngei Julia as shameless 
as her mother The exile of Ovid, which occuired in A d 8, w as 
most likely due to a political intrigue, foi which his fnend 
Maximus suffered death and Agnppa Postumus was disgraced 
and secluded 

The closing years of Augustus were further clouded by a , 
groat military disastei The government o f the.balf-CQnstituk d I 
provinces hejond the Rhine had been entiusted to Qumtilms | 
'TliiJ qfiicer tried to lule the uide Germans by the 1 
subtle system of Roman law lather than by the swoid His 
well-meant endeavours irritated the Geimans to the point of 1 
uc 702, rebellion Headed by their hero Armimus. they 
A n _2 compelled the pioconsul to take the field against j 
them tv ith three legions 'Jfhe Roman army, entangled in the i 
Teutaburg forestj.was_ utteiiy louted, the pioconsul slam, and j 
three^ "eagles captured The Romans bad suffered no such I 
defeat'except on the thiee fatal days of the Alba , of Cann®, [ 
and of Cag hge \ 

Aided "by Tiberius, the emperor gallantly confronted the 
dangei of a general rising in the north and of seditions in the 
city The Gauls and Germans m Rome were placed undei 
strict control "With the utmost difficulty fiesh troops hv ere 
levied, and aftei a whole j ear devoted to preparations, Tiberius, 
accompanied by the joung Germanicu*, once more led the 
legions across the Rhine This expedition amounted to little 
more than a military promenade The Romans Were now too 
wary to pursue the enemy into their forest fastnesses At the 
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end of a feu weeks the} retired behind the Rhine, which became 
once more the frontier of the empire Tiberius now returned to 
I tome to eelebiate his triumph over the Pannomans The 
citizens were reassured by this solemnity , and, reckless of recent 
losaes, still believed in the invincibility of Roman arms But 
the aped Augustus sank into a state of nei v ous despondenc} , 
allowed lus_ hau and beard to grow untrimmed for months, 
and” was” licai d to exclaim, / Varus ' ^ V arus ' giv e me back my ,r 
legions ’s 

Germnmcus now assumed tbe command on tbe Rhine, while 
Tiberius was detained in Rome, and seemed more than ever 
secure of the succession , though it w as rumomed that Augustus 
chafed at the moio«eness of his temper, and formed a gloomy 
augura of his career m power 

Oonscio us.Qf his approaching end, the emperor, foi the third 
time during his reign, oidered a census of, the empire to ho 
taken This was completed iu. a.d. 14 He spent the next 
few months in compiling a brief statement of his acts, which 
has moat fortuuatel} been preserved to modern times b} its 
inscription on the wall of a temple still standing at v c 707, 
Ancv n This record extends over a period of A - D 11 
fifty-eight }ears, and details with simple digmt} all the under- 
takings ho accomplished, the oihees lie sen ed, the honours he 
cujoved, las liheralit} and magnificence, his piety towards the 
gods, Ins patriotism in behalf of the citv Ills last summer was 

spent m moving gently tiom one a ilia to another, until death laid 
bis baud ujon huu at Hula. Tibenus hurried to his death-bed, 
and Lm v g;u e out, whether truly or not, that he had arrived 
111 time to receive his pa~ting injunctions and perform the last 
otlices of filial pic tv Augustus hid armed at the verge of 
sei ent> -so\ on, and had lived insafetv with his ambitious consort 
for half a centurv The vulgar surmise, that Lma poisoned 
him seems hardl} worth n though tT*except to warn us against 
too 03 s} belief in manv surmises of the same sort w Inch w e 
shall hereafter meet with 

The closing scene ot this illustrious career was ven peaceful. 
After desiring that his grey hairs and beard might be set in 
order, Augustus asked lira friends around linn whether he had 
pla}ed well Ins part m hit’s dramn, and then mutlered a verse 
from a comic epilogue inviting tl cm to greet his .evit with 
applause lie then fe 1 ! into Lnm’a arms, commending to be*r - 
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the memory of their long union Though cheoiedhy no religious, 
hope, he vi as supported on tho -verge of the nines hy the* 
assurance that he had conhimed by n gieat achievement the 
fortunes of the Roman stale <‘v 


CENTER LV 

^ T TTTi RTIGX OP TlIlERnjS OT-SAR 

The Christian era, the date of the bath of Christ, has been 
assigued by tiio eommonlv -reeem ed curonolog) to the year 
7 h? of tlmcit) , but it is now ascertamed'.that it ouglit to have 
been fixed four years, earlior, that is, 111 the year n c 5 or 
u c 749 , at which time Quirimus or 0 } icruus was first governor 
of Syria Tho early Christian writers asserted that at the 
moment of the Divine Birth all the world was at peace This 
statement can scarcely be accepted as hteially true, since there 
hardly ever was a time when, eitbor on the frontiers 01 in some 
one of the provinces, warlike operations were not m progress 
‘Yet tho leign of Augustus was essentially a period of peace 
All civil state was at au end, and there was no powerful 
nation 01 state with which Rome was engaged in deadly 
contest The Roman peace, ‘ Pax Romana,’ as it was proudly 
called, leignedovei tlievast extent of the ernpiie, and this, when 
contrasted with the centimes of umesting warfnie which had 
gone before, made a deep impiession on the minds of the 
Romans The poetiy of the Augustan age echoes with. jubi- 
lant strains m honour of it Thejfransiiion of. the. Roman 
mnul fr om aspirations of unlimited aggiessmn^to^. views. of 
mere rep ression,. a nd c ontrol was sudden, hut not ..the. Jess 
p erma nent 

From this time forth an attack upon any foieign power 
Jiecamp the , exception to the settled policy of the rulers, ryjd 
the people could haidlybo roused even to avenge a national 
dishonour The frontiers were now well defined, fortified, and 
garrisoned, and still fiuther piotected m many places by zones 
of depopulated country, or nominally independent states in 
their front 
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For forty-four v ears, from the battle of Actium to the death 
of Augustus, tho contiol of this vast and peaceful empire bad 
beeu wielded bv a single band Tlie emperor had choseu his 
counsellors from among men ot the second rank , his generals 
from am ong tho members of his own family Thus, neither in 
tho state nor in the arrnv , bad any of the old nobility the oppor- 
tunity ot attaining to such prominence as might have encou- 
raged bnri to advance bis claim as a rival candidate for the 
throne No attempt of the kind was made The decease of 
Augustus and the accession oi Tiberius were announced to, 
and accepted bv , the soldiers The only piecnution taken was 
to assassinate the wretched Agnppa Postumus in his secluded 
exile 

Tibenus at once summoned the senate The testamen t of 
Augustus declared him hen to all his private fortune, and tins 
was readily accepted a 3 a dev olution of Ins public pre-eminence 
The consuls and all the oiheers, both of the state and of the 
arrnv, svv ore obedience to him as their imperator All the re- 
rnaimng functions ol imperial pow er vv ere heaped upon Tiberius, 
and alter a slight show of resistance, he consented to become 
tho chiet ot the Homan people At the same time, first funeral 
honouis, and next divine honours, were eagerly decreed to the 
bodv aud the soul of the deceased Augustus The apfilbfiosia 
of de td emperors became henceforth a recognised institution of 
the state 

Betore Tibenus was secuie of his position at Rome, the cLs- 
couteut of tho legions on the Danube aud the Rhine broke out 
into open mutiny They complained ot their long service, 
their slender pav, and the total lack of plunder The emperor 
despatched lm> son Drusus to Panuoma, and by the accident of 
an opportune eclipse, he was enabled to quiet the disturbance 
with some slight concession? 

On the Rhine Geimamcus was placed m great danger 
legion? proposed _to„c irry, him m triumph to Rome and 
mdm him emperor lie with diiluultv repressed their en- 
thusiasm, and m order to divert their thoughts led tlnm into 
tlie he irt of German) to recover the eagles lost bv "Varus 
This expedition, like so mam others, returned at the close 
of the season without the gain of nnv solid advantage 

liberals remonstrated with the young Collar, who none the 
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less renewed the attempt ia the following jeai with better 
l-c 763 , “ucceai On th is occasion the lesistance olfeied by 
A - D 15 Annimus was- weakened b) tribal dissonsions The 
land and sea armaments united their forces, and were able to 
visit t he.sceno of the. dis ister 111 the Teutoburg forest, wheie 
thev buried the corpses of their countrymen and lecoveied two 
of_the eagles lost by Varus Next spnng Geimamcus made a 
third campaign over the same ground, 111 the course of which 
ho recovered the last of the Vnnan eagles, and succeeded in 
defeating the full foice of Armimus 111 a pitched battle In 
both these campaigns heav) loss was sufleied b\ the detach- 
ment of ltoman troops which retuined from the war by sea, 
and Tibenus complamed, w ltli increasing a ehemence, of these 
expensn e and bootless enterprises 

pcrn innicus had proved himself an able general, yet Ins 1 
recall from his northern command was determined on The 
provinces of Asia needed the presence of a pioconsul of more 
than usual dignity Cappadocia and Commngene weie to be 
reduced to the foim of prounces Syria and Judcea were 
uneasy under the weight of their taxaton The Paitlnans 
would be more lojal to their engagements if the) were once | 
more overawed by the presence of a near relative of the 1 
emperors, the vicegerent and representative of his fathers/ 
majesty and power 

Germanicus not unwillingly undertook this Onental mis- 
sion, 1 lsiting with mteiest the celebrated sites of Greece and 
Western Asn, and winning the goodwill of ever) body b) his 
gentleness and aflabihtv Aftei placing the diadem on the 
head of the Aimeman king in his own capital, and settling the 
affairs of Commagene and Cappadocia, he amused himself with 
a tour through Eg)pt Thioughout this piolonged journey he 
was accompanied nnd jealously watched b) .CJnreus Pn?o, a 
noble of high rank, appointed by the empeioi with the title 01 
ridjutor On his return from Egypt, Germanicus sickened and 
died of a wasting illness The people, who loved him as 
heartil) as they detested Tibenu®, were full) persuaded that he 
had been poisoned, and when ltw as found that Paso had piofited 
by the death of bis supenor to seize upon his vacant appoint- 
ment, that noble w T as promptly summoned to appear before the 
senate and ]ustif} bis conduct Piso returned to stand bis 
tnal, but when the time came foi him to make his defence, be 
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iv'is found dead ■with his throat cut aud Ins bloody eword 
beside hnu There seems no reason to doubt that he committed 
suicide, but popular rumoui asserted that Tiberius had caused 
him to be assassinated to silence any testmiony agairst 
himself 

The death of Piso points 0111 attention to the autigouisw 
w Inch now began to make itsell felt between the old an do- 
er ie\ of the lepublic aud the growing powei of the empire 
The number ot these illustrious families had been greatly 
thinned by the ci\ ll a\ ars , the pnde and self-assertion ot those 
avho sunned was only the more intensified To an ./Emilius, 
a Chlpurunts, a Lepidus, or a Piso, the son ot Octaaius was no 
more than a plebeian imperatoi raised to powei lay the breath 
of tho commonalty' Ills pretensions to legitimate right they 
despised and repudiated Each of them concened that I10 had 
as good or better right to ride than the upstait whom fortune 
had placed 111 the as cendant Piso doubtless deemed himself at 
least the natural equal of Tibenus 

Against tho intrigues of these discontented nobles the 
emierors found it necessary to defend themsehes by special 
measures of repiossiou Fijty years before the foundation of 
tho empire, raJawjjf jnnfsgty had brei enacted ior thepiotec- 
tiou of the tubuucs Aliy attack upon the poison or tho 
uigmty of tho tribune was declared to he an assault upon tho 
majesty of tho commonwealth, and was pumshed as treason 
against the st ite Of this law Augustus availed himself to 
prevent the publication of pasquinades against tho emperoi, as 
well is to repiess more serious attempts at sedition glider 
Tiberius, howeaer, the position of the emperor came to he 
regarded with increasing adulation, as one altogether 5 acred 
and^ apart from common men^as that of the god-, on Olympus 
Not only attempts on tho life of the emperor, but auv woids or 
w ntings which detracted lioui lus unapproachable dignity , were 
treated as Jjsuuqvu crimes only to be compared with sacrilege 
To luqmio ot a c ooth?iyer into the yeir^ of the emperor was 
mule treasonable , to speak a disrespectful or abusive v.ord 
against the emperor w as equalh so 

^ hen to a law of tl is sweeping nature was added asy;-tem 
of spying and informing, which was set on foot and encouraged 
be Tiberius, it is no matter of surprue that during his rcum 
many ot the nobles, both men and women, fell und^r its s<_aere 

s 
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penalties Tiie infoimers weio lewaided with a large share of 
the confiscated fortunes of then victims, and so degiaded were 
iuany of the nobles, tkat_ they did not sciuple to acqiuio wealth 
in' this way by preying upon their own ordei By such mean 
and crafty devices Tiberius was enabled to mask foi a tune, 
under the forms of justice, the studied cruelty with which he 
broke down the independence of the class he ieaied and 
nated 

Conscious of his own lack of commanding ability, morose 
and leserved bv temperament, tho empeioi was intensely jea- 
lous ot all who possessed the qualities in which he was most 
deficient This feeling, soothed foi a time by tho death of the 
gallant and populai Geruianicus, was soon revived against Ins 
widow Agrippina, who stood no less high in popular favour 
Ills own son Drusus, though constantly employed m militaiy 
afians, was not loved by tho Roman people, nor did the em- 
peroi regaid him with any confidence 01 affection Tibenus 
had indeed recalled him to Rome, and, by conferring on him 
both the consulship and the tnbiuncinn power, had virtually 
associated lum with himself m the empire But it was not on 
Drusus that he really leant foi suppoit The j nmn_on w horn 
the emperor relied ns bps intimate counsellor and useful instru- , 
ment waa bEliu sBeianus, the captain of the prietonan guards, a j 
courtiei 'of no high distinction m bn th, accomplishments, or ] 
abilities — pei haps preferred for this verj want ot distinction 

.Sejanus conceived the danngjtiubitioupf securing to. himself 
the succession to the imperial throne To effect this object it 
would he necessaiy to destioy all the branches of the nupenal 
family who might have legitimate claims to it He began by 
removing Diusus by poison, having first debauched lus wife 
Lmlla, whom be hoped to mairy after her husband’s death, 
and so laise lnmselt into the lino of succession He further 
f omen ted bis master’s ill -feeling against Agrippina and bei 
family, to whom he imputed a spmt of restless intrigue 
Lastly, ho,. avcL ted all bis influence jto induce the.empeior to 
witkdiaw fiom the venations of public hte at Rome to the 
vqlup^iousjietreafc-ofjjgpj^jjyid to leave in bis minister’s 
bands the entire control of state affairs 
~~ One good influence still evereised some restraint ovei the 
mind of Tibenus, distracted by fears and jealousies, that of his 
mothei Livia To her adroitness throughout the reign of 
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Augustus, mid cspeciallj at tl o moment of bis death, lie 
undoubtedly owed lus own elevation IIis obligations to ber 
bo hod always acknowledged to the extent ot almost allowing 
ber to share his pow er it is piobablv to her influence that we 
nift) attribute his one act ot justice to the lauuly of Ger- 
nnmicus m marrjmg that prmeo’s dnughtei, ayoungei Agup- 
1 jW, to Cn Poinltms Uionobaibus JEroni this union, sprang 
the Altai * emperor Nero 

The elder Agrippina continued to h\e m constant fear 
of tbo tyiant, which her high spuit did not sutlei her to 
conceal 

Tiberius at length lebelled against the pretensions of his 
mother, and musteied com age to foibid hei to take part in public 
athus, while ho withdrew himself to Caprese, and left Sepanus 
in. sole possession of all ostensible power 

At list Livin died m the 3 ear 59 , 111 her eight} -second, or 
as some compute, in her eight} -sixth y eai Tiberius vc 7S2, 
scarcely disguised his satisfaction, took no pait in ' D - 9 
the funeral, and forbado her deification, which the senate had 
obsequiousl} proposed 

Released from her restraining influence, he fell more than 
o\er into the hands of his minister The first net winch 
nuu bed this change tor the woise was the despatch of a haish 
letter to the senate denouncing tlie elder Agrippina and ber son 
Nero, but lea\ mg tho nssembl} to guess what measures would 
bo most pleasing to its master Tho people thronged about the 
senate bouse piotesting that the letter was a forgei}, and a 
ioul conspiracy of Sejunus The latter, howevci, profited by 
this movement to excite the fe irs of Tiberius, and induce him 
to command an inquiry luto the political conduct of tho widow 
and her children Accusers were leadilv found , the trial was 
hurried through, and both mother and son weie banished to 
the barren l-lands of Pandnteria and Pontia Agnppma 13 
sud to hay 0 resisted the attempt to remoy c her, nud to have 
lo-,t an eye iu the stiuggle Two other of her sons, Drusus and 
Caiu«, still remained, and tliese Tiheiius letained about his own 
1 er.'Ou at Cipreai, but at the suggestion ot Sejanus one of 
then Drusus, was soon after dismissed fiom the island, aud 
imprisoned 111 a dungeon it Rome 

Mam of Agrippina’s friends now fell under proscription, 
yy bile be; mus m emed to bo idy ancing in bis audacious projects, 

yj 
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and using still highei in fiivom lie was appointed consul 
jointly with the empeioi, and encoumged to hope foi a mar- 
nage with Livilla -Tke^people whispered that Sejanus was 
emperor of Rome, while Tilieiius was loul of one island only 
The senatois ciowded about the leaaei of their debates with 
oveiy demonstration of devotion, and when they decreed him 
consulai poweia foi five jeers, he regarded it as a sunendei of 
the goveinmont into his hands 

Tiberius, however, was becoming afiaid of a favourite who 
had giown too poweilul, and had alieady determined to ovei- 
thiow hi m, Aftei the lapse of a few months he lesigned the 
consulship, and requned Sejanus to do the same ' lie then 
announced his intention to 'visit Rome, and so plajed upon the 
fears and ambitions of his minister ns to goad him into form- 
ing a plot foi the empeioi’s assassination'' Tibeiiu3 obtained 
proofs of this cunspnacy, and then took into his confidence 
MaciO, an olhcoi of bis body-guard, whom he commissioned to 
take command of the pnetonan guard (lie furtbei dnected 
him to coulei with the consuls, and to have the senate con- 
vened At this sitting a lo ng and rambling lettei fiom the', 
emperQi was lead, in the couisejif which hejjoniplamed of the] 
solitude of the pooi old Oassai and his piecanous position, andj 
requited one'of the consuls to bung a military foice tojQapig©^ 
and escoi t him to the city Tlie lettei , after wand e nng fiom ono ; 
mihiect to an otlie i, suddenl y closed, with aiLap peal to, the consul, < 
to ane3t Sejanus as a tiaitoi The e\-mmister found himself; 
hustled and seized by the chiefs ol the senate. Macro had 
already taken command of the pnetomn guard, and without 
furtbei delay Sejanus was dragged to the Mameitine pnson 
uc 781, nnd'fHere strangled His remains weie aftenvards 
AD cnst^out and publicly, insulted in, the stieots, and 
his family and fueuds shaied his fate in a general massacies/ 

Tibenus watched foi the telegiaphic signals fiom Rome in 
an agony of suspense The swiftest tmemes lay ieady to waft 
him to Gaul 01 Syna should his combinations be fiustrated 
Even when bo knew that bis oideis had been executed, he 
still lingeied for months upon his lonelj rocir, while a relentless 
prosciiptionvvas earned 011 by the senate against all who could 
he deemed his euemies 

Eaily in the following. jeai^AD^ 32, Tibenus crossed the 
tianow strait whfch divides Capiece from,. "the mainland at 
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Surrentum, and began his piogress to Borne Tlie citizens 
jovfullv prepareiTto welcome their emperoi in their midst, but 
Tvcre rather astonished to learn that^jbe had lelt the land ard 
-R as advancing in a galley up the Tiler, preceded by guards 
tv]iq ruddy deared away all spectators irom the bants In 
this strange fashion he arrived at Caesar’s gardens, but gio 
sooner did he find Iiimself once more beneath the hills of Borne, 
"than he turned his prow "without landing, and never paused in 
his retreat till he bad regauie<Lhi3 inland The Bomans were 
intense] v mortified by this proceeding Their indignation and 
disgust broke forth in loud murmurs against the emperor 3d 
iv, u spoten of 53 the patron of panders, the sport of-nunans , 
nsjnnir drunk yvith wine aud blood , as being ashamed, to face ^ 
honest people, and unable to tear himself for a moment from 
his detectable orgiesgmd vile debaucheries 

It has been conjectured with much probability thajt the strange 
conduct oi Tilexius may have been due to a taint of hereditary 
imaiuty m the blood of the Claudu, which had been wont to 
break out in that faunly during many generations either in the 
lurrn 01 extravagant pride or ungovernable violence The 
ancients, however, considered that the morbid f erocity and 
1 unhappiness of this emperor were simply the natural penalty 
' ot the eul and licentious life which he led Be tins as It may, 
Tilxxius was not alone m his despairing and miserable frame of 
mind Some ot the noblest Bomans of Ins time were driven to 


siutiJe bv a similar leelmg of degradation and despair Cocceius 
Xervi, a man of the highest character and attainments, occapvmg 
a high position in the state, enjoying a flourishing fortune and 
perfect health, deliberately starved himseli to death Ammtiu3 


and others imitated his example This lorm of death was also 
imposed by the tyrant upon the young Drums, who had for some 
time languished in the dungeons of the imperial cc.7co, 
palace, ard was voluntarily chosen bv Agrippina ' u 3 J ’ 
as the only escape from the miseries and .bereavements of her 
li c in exile It was thus through his own perverseness and 
cru l*y tha f Til-emis, as he approached the end of his h r e, fourd 
lum elt supported by only three surviving males of the lineage 
of C e-ar, ard none 01 these gave anv promise of political ability, 
or hid rec ued my training m public life Among these three 
prince^ who all stood m the position of his adopted sons, ha 
must cheese his succor They were as allows , (1) Tito^im 
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Jaln udiu& D»isu3,.borii u c 744, sc 10 — nephew of the emperor, 
and son ot the eldei Geiinamcus lie was reputed weak in 
mind, and had been excluded fioui public life by Augustus, 
he was, however, fond ot hooks and liteiaij pursuits He 
afteiwaids became the emperoi Claudius (2 j Gams, the 
youngei sou of Germamcus and Aguppma, horn A D 12 — a 
favounte with the legions foi his lather's sake, and nicknamed 
by them Cahgub^ Horn the mihtai y bualnn (cahga) which lie 
woie asackild in the Rhenish camps During his longiesidence 
in the palace at Oapieao ho leaint to dissemble, and by patient 
and obsequious seivice disaimed the jealousy of his gieat-uucle 
He afteiwaids became the empeior jQohgujla (3) Tibeiius, 
surnamed Gemellus, born A D 19, son of the youngei Drusus 
who was starved in the vaults of the Palatine, and nephew of 
Caligula He was made cohen with Caligula of the emperoi ’s 
property, but soou aftei the acceo-ion ot tho latter was put to 
death by his order 

As the end of Tibouus diew near he became moie and more 
dependent upon Macro, tho captain of his body-guard, but he 
steadily refused to nominate au hen to the eiupue for fear 
his olhceis should tiausfer their devotion from hmiselt to his 
destmed successor When at length he lay in a state of toipor 
resembling death, it is said that Macro made suieoftlie tyianfs 
departure by having bun smothered undei blankets Has death 
occurred on March 16, ad 

Tlie character of Tiberius was execrated bj r the Romans, 
and their execrations have been justly echoed by all posterity 
For cruelty and debauchery no man has attained a name so 
detestable It is, however, impoitaut to remark that the 
cumes and joces oJLthis monstei_weie of a personal aud piivale 
sort, and dkLnot hugely aliect-his government ot the empue 
Those who came into personal contact with him, the senators, 
the nobles, his own kinsmen and counsellors, and the citizens of 
Rome, could not but he degraded by his evil influence Tliek 
wide-spread provin ces^ of the empue weie happily hevond thej 
reach jpE. his poisonous example, ancLflourished,duimg his icigi^ 
I with a peacelul piospenty previously unknown The.,impe-| 
rial aims, though little exeicised, vveie everywhere lespectedv 
The emhejs. ot agitation in Alnca and Gaul weie qmetly 
extinguished The manners and arts ot Rome extended their 
sway jeai bj j ear deepei into the heait of Germany The 
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Partbians wore overawed Palestine 'was annexed, and tho 
Je\s rf iound the imperial rule far more mild and equable than 
that ot thur own priucea had been. In one unpoitcnt paiti- 
cular Tiberius changed the .si stun uudei 11 bicli the prcmm.es 
of the empire w ere got u lied Ifcjhad bout, tho practice to 
change the proconsuls nftu two or three _} ears ot cilice Tibe- 
nib left thorn borne tunes unchanged foi man} jetrs together, 
and to this tauso, more perhaps Ilian an> other, w 0 muy attnbuto 
tho exceptional IVheity cujojed b) the Roman euipuc duuuig 
his reign 


CHAPTER LYI 

int itniGxs 01 iaius caliguxa axij 01 Claudius 

At the^agOjQf lwtyit)-km C uus-Caiiiii^coiUDUmly.. known 113 
Caligula^ assumed the rems ot powci Young, handsome, uid 
courteous, though utterly inexperienced, he was eagerly wel- 
comed by the senate, the army, and the people Ills weakh 
constitution, Ins liability to fats, and tho levensli excitability 
ot Ins braui rornloi it piobablo that bis Olaudiau blood earned 
with it tho gpyjns of msaiutc But at tho outsat of Ins career, 
all men w ere charmed b) tbe generosity and modesty of bis 
conduct After promising ample largesses to the people and 
the soldiers, J^pxocl turned, an amnesty to all political prisoners £ 
and ox Jes IIo publicly burnt the mtornialions put mto bis 
hands b\ tho spies and s> coplnu its of the precious reign, and 
proscribed their vicious authors lie allowed tho political 
writings w Inch had been suppressed b) the senate to be lreel> 
circulated He 4 u vised the roll ot. the senate and the knights/ 

bestoii, tug. lii 1 ? Ja\ our on tho^e most w r orthy of it Lastly, ho 
earned tho popular applause b\ the piety with w hicji he com 1) uV" 
tho ashes ot Jus mother and brother from then lonelj t 1 790, *" 
resting places to the mausoleum, ot Augustus It A ° J7 
was a rebel - to tbe citizens that he did not insist ou the 
dedication of tho hated Tibenus 

On assuming the consulship he promised to del o to himself 
to public buxine's, aud during the next two months his just and 
liberal measures proved that ini bad redeemed bis pledge On 
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tho armal of liu birthday on kngust 1, tins industry was 
exchanged for profuse and magnificent hospitality T1 o con- 
secration of a temple in honour of Julius, tho founder of his 
race, wnseolebiatcd w.tha triumphal proce°sion, with sacrifices, 
liyiniis, and banquets at winch tho emperor himself presided, 
with Ins sisters at his side, surrounded by tho priests and llamens 
of tho Augustan hero-worship 

Busmens heucc forth gave place to enjoyment With a wild 
frenzy of delight lie plunge l into gross amL\oluptuoua dissipa- 
tion, which soon up=et his weak constitution and laid him on a 
sick-bed in limmnuit danger of death The interest taken in 
his health, tho anxiety shown for Ins recover), tamed Ins weak 
head, and filled him with exnggeiated notions of tho importance 
and tacrcdncss ot his lift lies first act on recovering was to 
put to death Ins nephew liberals 

Macro, the pi ctonnn captain, had introduced him ns emperor 
to tho army and to the senate, and had sinco then stedfnstly 
supported him Macro’s w ife, Ennui, had surrendered lier.olf to 
his passion These tw o w ere next executed by his order with- 
out trial of am kind The illustrious Silauus, whoso dnughter 
the emperor lmd nmined, was recalled fioni Africa, arraigned 
on somo charge, and summarily ordered to kill himself These 
cruel deeds were inosFTkcly prompted by the requirements of 
his reckless extraa ngance 

Tho death of Ins siater Drusilln, with whom he carried on 
an incestuous commerce, further embittered him mid droio him 
on to madness After decreeing to hei dnine honouis by the 
namo of Panthea, tliOjCiaiy monster declared that if any ninn 
darod to mourn lor her dentil, he should ho punished, for sho 
hid becomo a goddess, if nmono rejoiced at hei deification, 
he should he punished also, for she was dead 

This incident lllustrites the lomcal charnctei of Calmula’s 

- c — o 

mind, winch frankly asserted itself in liis system of gov eminent 
Augustus and Tiberius had learnt iu the school of experience to 
indulgo their subjects with n pretence of independence Caius 
know himself to ho the master ol a nation of slaaes, nnd it 
pleased him to assert his autocracy openly, in Oriental fashion, 
such as ho had learnt fiom Herod ignppa, king of Judten, with 
w hom he was brought up in tho palace of Tiberius It pleased 
him also that e\eiy thing about linn should bo on a grand 
imperial scalo Strange it is that he should have been guided by 
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puck a principle in Ins clioice of bis foui tb w ife, Ctesoma , but 
in Ins architectural undertakings it led him to good results 
1 1 Ho con iplotedjho temple of Augustus, ^restored the theatre of 
Rtliipsi ( and laid tbo foundations of an amphitheatre of his >■ 
oa\ n He designed and began the noble aqueduct called A Qua 
Claud ia, a -work of manifest utility, aakose rums still bear aut- 
ness to it3 splendour One of lus extraa agaut freaks 3'. as the 
throwing of a bndgo or galleiy horn his own residence on the 
Palatine across the a alley to the Capitol, 111 order, as lie said, 
that lie might be ne\t neighbour to Jupiter, with whom he 
claimed equal dmnity A similar undertaking was the con- 
struction of a budge across the bay of Haim from Bauli to 
ruteoli A spit of land alieady existed on tie one side, and a 
mole 1,200 feet long on the other These two points aaero 
connected In a bndgo of boats, and across the causeway so 
constructed the emperor led a bod) oi troops in tiuimph Tbo 
show was witnessed b) a crowd of spectator, many of whom 
fell into then itei and were di owned, the emperoi, it is asserted, 
hung debgktei by the accident, and lorluddmg them to he 
rescued 

Tasteless cxtmaganco was now the order of the day, and 
now hero more so than at the tables of tho rich Dishes of 
costlj rant) were sought for, such as peacocks, nightingales, 
and the tougues and brani 3 of plnemcopters (possibly flamin- 
goes) Cams is reported to lmao spent rs much as 80 , 000 7 on 
a singlo feast, excl liinmg at its conclusion, ‘ A man -liould be 
frugal except ho bo a Ciesar * IIis a uuta led him to aim at , 
pre- eminence not only in srluttom but a’so 111 charioteering J 
and in orator) Ena 10113 ot the tame of tbo ancient heroes of - 
tbo ropubliL, be cast doavn tkur statues, and depnaed tlio'i. 
linages of illustrious houses of their distinguishing marks, the , 
Cincinnati of their ringlets, the Torquati of their golden collars 
Ho forhulo tho last descendant ot the great Pompeius to bear 
tho surname of Magnus , and he roiected a\ ith coutumela tho 
works of \1rg1l and Livy from the public libraries 

Trom such unworthy acts of brutahta bo roused himself in 
the )eir of) to undertake a spirited enterprise Lentulus 
fiaTlllh flA proconsul of tho Rhenish piorince^, had defied 
1 ibei ini aed refused to sui render his command It t c 
is probable tliat 1 o av i* engaged m a conspiracy A n 
aaith persons of distinction at Rome ag.unst tho rear emperor. 
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Cams, however, marched into Gaul, and to the frontier of the 
Rhine, put down the plot, cut off the leaders of it, andhamshed 
his own sisters, whom he found to he implicated 

In the following year he.aunounced his intention of invading 
Britain At Gessonacum (Boulogne) he marshalled his legions, 
and 1 ewe wed them fiom a galley at sea, then the trumpets 
sounded, and the emperoi issued the absurd command to pile 
arms and pick up shells on the beach These ‘ spoils of tnO 
ocean,’ as Oaius called them, were forwaided to the senate at 
Rome, with the ordei to deposit them among the treasuies m 
the Capitol 

Having thus, as he pretended, reduced the ocean to sub- 
mission, he returned to Rome to celebrate a goigeous triumph 
As he approached the city he learnt that the senate had failed 
to pass the necessary decrees, and, filled with fury against that 
body, he gave up the idea of a triumph His tieatmeut of the 
nobles now became unbearably insolent Qno.da) , ho thi eatened 
to mak e his .horse a consul Anothei, he laughingly suggested 
to the consuls, as a good joke, that with one woid he could 
cause then 1 heads to roll on the floor 

The end of this rn onstio us pim cipato. was drawing near, 
not from general indignation of the senate m people, but fiom 
resentment at a private afliont Cassius Clianea . a tribune of 
the preetonans, vowed vengeance on the empeioi foi some gibe 
withwliicli he had lightly. stung him Associates who had 
grievances to avenge weie soon found, and the conspiratois 
only waited foi the piopitious moment to stuke the blow 
Fojir days duLCaius preside at the theatie surrounded by the 
men who had sworn to slay him At last, as he was passing 
through a vaulted passage from the palace to the circus, Chcerea 
and another tubune, Sabmus, fell upon him and struck him 
uc 701, down Otheis ot the paity kept oft the German 
A D B body-guards till he had been despatched with thirtv 
wounds The assassins all escaped, and the body was hastily 
buned The senate, to which the tyrant’s death was piomptly 
announced, was thrown into confusion, and undecided how to 
act They could only ngiee to destroy the infant child of the 
late Omsar and its mother Ccesoma The decision, however, 
was taken out of their hands Some of the guards roaming 
through the palace discovered, hiding behind a cm tain, a 
person whom they recognised as Claudius, the uncle of their 
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murdered chief The} led lum, moro dead than ali\e with 
fear, to the camp of the puetonans, and demanded a largess' 
Ho promised lavishly Then the soldiers boro him on their, 
shoulders to the curia, and inquired the senatois to accept him 
as the last In mg' representative of the Cmsnrs All opposition 
qnaikd before the mil ot the soldiers the olhces and honours 
of^einpiie woie at onco heaped upon the man who, up to that 
day, had been deemed unlit to discharge the meanest functions 
ot cnil or military government Any tiansient hope of re- 
storing the republic collapsed The tieasuiy and the giauane3 
■wore urnpt}, and if Rome did not appoint an emperor, she must 
accept a dictatoi 

Claudius at onco avenged his nephew ’s death by the exe- 
cution of Oluerea and Sabinus, but his timid natuie shrank 
fioni blood-shedding, and he_prefened to propitiate his nobles 
rathor than attempt to ciush them He was careful, however, 
to secure his own life Guards weie constantly posted round 
Ins person at table, and on all public occasions , and none was 
sutlored to appioacb him without being searched for concealed 
weapons Thus leassured, 01audm3 p roclaimed an a mnes ty .to 
all political ^xilcs, and displaced in many particulars. a kind 
and.. generous spent IIe,_ieslfiied.Ao Gieeco and* Am the ( 
statues ot winch. Cams, bad lobbed, them ITe_ I>i\iti ^special 
honours to the memory ot Germamcus, Augustus, and Lmn/, 
So populai did he become, that when, by chance, a repoit of” 
his u&ossiuation was spread abroad, the people wcie violently 
excited , the} assailed the senators and soldiers with ones of 
treason and patricide, and were not to be appeased till their 
favourite appeared m porsou before them 

The coutemporarj accounts represent this emperor as feeble 
in health, with shambling gait, and misshapen lmib 3 and 
hgure IIis busts, however, show a fine intelligent counte- 
nance harissed by pain and perple.xitv of spirit UxoriQjesi hv 
temperament, he married a number of vines m succession, but 
was tree from thu jxbaiinoixs excesses common among bis cla-s 
and family His special weakness was glutton} , but at the 
, cutset ot his rtigu he w as debarred b} povort} from tlio wild 
extravagances of Cams, aud he dared not, like him, replenish, 
his cp’dcpj b\ the proscription of his nobles and the confiscation 
of thur L-t iUj, 

->■ Claudius began at once to devote his tgiio aud his powers ta 
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the public sorvice Though lus wits may have been slow, his 
mdustn was untning and his zeal smceio In the administra- 
tion of justice lio -uould tiro out his legal assessors by his 
uuweniied application to business If some of his measures 
Wero liedantic and old-fashioned, otheis displajed a breadth of 
view and liberality of spirit unknown since the time of the 
great Julius Indeed ho earned out tho policy of Ins great 
ancestor by, largely extending the HoipaUv-franchiso-to- the 
proi incials In tho control of tho provincial go; ernors, and the 
vindication of the majesty of Koine on all the frontiers of tho. 
empire, he w as no less successful KuUusjnost.bnllmnt enter- 
prise was tho invasion nnd act ual ''sub iugation of. Britain' ' Iu 
I c 70 S, the v ear 43 Aldus riautius landed i\ ith four legions, 
A D J? probably ou tho coast of Kont, and, having ovei- 
come all resistance, crossed tho Thames into tho countrj of tho i 
Tnnobantes, who occupied Xii.C-Y, ju ul_ He ft fo 1 d s h i rc ILas-tbo 
empe i or. joined the aim), and so active wore his movements, 
that within sixteen da) a ho had subdued this poople and 
planted a colon), Gaumlnduinira_(now Colchestoi), on tho sito 
of their capital y 

Claudius then returned at onco to Kome,but his lioutonnntsj 
continued to piosecute the conquest with success Vespasianus; 
reduced tho western country ns far as tho E\e and tho Severn ' 
Ostorius Scapula advanced to tho W)e and tho foot of the 
elsli mountains The Kutons, bended by Garnctacus, made; 
a gallant but fiuitless insistence They wefo utteily routed, | 
and their leader, w ho had escaped from the field, was soon after 
betrayed to tho Romans, and earned oft to Rome to iigme in. 
tho tinunph w Inch Claudius hadjustl) eained J£iua^triuuipli 
was conducted aftei a now fashion In tho couuo of it the 
c apt no Caractacus was allowed to address tho emperor in a 
speech not unworthy of a pntuot, jind the lattoi, to his ciedit,' 
spiffed h is prisoner’s life .^7 

liTthe East, Claudius effected a new settlement of the 
frontier provinces Many suppliant princes who had thionged 
tho court of Tibenus nnd Cams weie sent off to govern then 
native realms m dependence upon the sovereign empne Among 
these was Herod Agnppa, who was not onl) confirmed m his 
sway over Galilee, but received in addition the province of 
Palestine The Jews, who had been on tlie brink of lebellion, 
owing to the threat of Cams to set up his statue in then temple, 
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were pleased with this concession and celebrated the return of 
A-nppa to Jerusalem as a national tmirnph The leign of 
Herod w as not of long duration In the follow mg ) ear, an 44, 
at Cmsarea, after addressing the people, he was saluted l)y the 
Hellenism" section of them, as a god His death by a terrible 
disease follow ed within a few- da\ s , his son was letamed m Italy 
as a hostage, and Judaea became once more part L c 797 , 
of the proconsular province of Syria Tor several KJ > i 1 
'generations the Jews had been accustomed to roam be} ond the 
narrow buut 3 of their own country Wherever trade was 
acme, in the gi eat cities of the Euphrates, in Alexandiia, in. 
the port 3 of Greece and Asia Minor, they bad settled in large, 
numbers Such a colon} existed also at Home, and occupied 
a quarter of then own Many of these people wore highly 
cultivated, and ingratiated themselves with tbebest families, to 
whom the r religious doctrines began to be famibar Julius 
CtCsar and Augustus showed them much favour, but owing to. 
their turbuleuce and quarrelsome disposition, Tiberius punished 
them b\ deportiug 4,000 of them to Sardmia Under Claudius 
* the} gave similar cause of ollence to the government It mayj 
1 e that their hatred of the rising sect of Christians w as the 
came of these troubles A scarcity uLcorn occurred, and finding^ 
it ditlicult to pro\ Me the Homan populace with food, the govern- 
ment took the opportumt} to older a general expulsion of tho 
Jew- 

The subjection of Claudius to ln 3 wives has been much 
dwelt upon b\ historians, and has ren deied li mi a bj -word for 
weakness and stupidit} A r ter divorcing first one mid then 
another, he married for Ins third wife the infamous Valeria 
Minima, ner infidelities and the arts by which she deceived 
her huslrnd are d 'sunbed as surpassing all bounds At length, 
dunng tho emperoi s absence from Home, she castMier eves 
upon a v oung and virtuous noble named Silius, and we are 
assured pubhclv went through the ceremon} of marriage w ith 
him CLiudim, was with ditheulty roused to a sense of his 
dishonour, and gave the order for them both to be lc m 
executed It hoa been hinted, however, that tlie ad is ’ 
emperor bad ahead} divorced his wicked wale, and himsell 
brought about tins, second marriage m order to satsf} the pre- 
diction of a scothsaver that the husband of M e^a lina was 
defined to a sp^ei} death. 
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It is important to observe heio that tho mntcmls for tho 
histoiy of Una pciiod nio iui fiom liustwoithv Lion thogieat 
Tacitua is not to be implicitly idled on There la distinct 
leason to belie; e that tho aflaira of Claudius were studiously 
misrepresented The most popular account ot them was derived 
from the scandalous moippus of Aguppina, which were greedily 
accopted and lopeated by the ribald anecdotiats of tho nevt 
generation Her aim in wilting them seems to have beon to 
blast the fame of Me^salma, whoso vacant place she filled, to 
discredit Claudius, and to magnify her own meats and those ot 
her son Nero 

On the death of Messalma thoio ensued a gient struggle in 
tho palaco foi tho succession to the imperial touch Claudius 
had allowed tho management of affairs to fall for tho most 
part into tho hands of freedmen, all of whom wore of Greek 
origin Naicissus, Calhstus, and Pallas put forth each a candidate 
for maraago with the empoior Agrippina, who gained the 
prize, is said to ha\ e owed it e\ en more to hei ow n soductiv 0 
arts than to the favour of hei powoiful advocate, Palla s This 
second lierquie of the name was a daughter of Geauiuiicus, sister 
qRCnius Caligula, and meco of the reigning emperor Tho 
objections to the marriage of an uncle with Ins meco weie 
easily ovoraded 

Agiippm.a .begau at once to exeit all her influence to secure 
tho succession, to hoi own son _by a forniei husband, Doiwtius 
Ahenobnrbus^ She spaied no pains, and piobably no falsehood, 
to "disgust her facile spouse with the memory of the wietched 
‘Messahna, by whom lie bad a son named Jiataiuncps Qlapd iua 
consented to adopt the y QUiig.Domitni3_ into bis family, by the 
name ot Nero. .placed him on a level with bis own child, and 
allowed him, to be“botrotlied to Octavia, the sistei of Britannicus 
Agrippina, who bad been born among tho Rhenish camps, was 
careful to keep up her interest and popularity with tho army , 
and tor this purpose founded tho military colony of Colonia 
Agnppineusis, now Cologne She took her seat beside the 
empeioi at all military spectacles, and bad her image stamped 
with his upon tho coins 

Under the influence ot his freedmen and his ambitious consort, 
Claudius wns induced to auliy his later years by many acts of 
cruelty By r the time that Nero, now in lus sixteenth year, wa* 
married to Octavia, tho plans of Agrippina had ripened The 
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constitution of the emperor, wcaklv from the first, v. ms hegmmng 
to break ap, and ins wife reach ed to hasten his end Shftiook 
counsol mth the miamous Locusta, who made a profession of 
the art of poisoning Xhmcg a ]ourney taken by the v c sot, 
emperor into Campania JjQrJbe.benefifc oLJna healthy 
she found means of introducing poison into n djlKof mushrooms ,f ' 
of which he was very fond Pei haps the dose was too strong, 
for' ho bruited and the diug failed of its efiect Agrippina 
hastily secured the =ei vices of tbe physician in attendance, who 
thrust a poisoned feather dow 11 the patients tin oat under prof- 
tuico of assisting him, aud the eflect was sufficiently rapid v 
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H/ THE IU'IGN OF XERO 

Tin' reign of Claudius had been, on the whole, a period of 
general prosperity and contentment fertile empire The machine 
ot go'ernmuit, both 111 the city and in the piovinces,liad worked 
smoothly and steadily The success of the legions m Britain 
and m Germany had added lustre to the Roman name Both the 
senate and the populnco had heen treated with consideration and 
generosity Yet m spite ot his inoilensive cliaiacter, the feeble 
didncss of Claudius, and his want of selt-respect 111 tbe matter 
of his wives, brought upon him more contempt and gffipm than r 
all the vices ot the Cie-ars befoie hnn This feeling avas care- 
tally encouraged by Agrippina, m order to lower the estimation 
of lintanmeua, mid enhance the popular evpectation of her own 
child, Iloinitius Nero 

'hklitXA the philosopher, had been charged with the educa- 
tion of the pimee Burrhus, the prefect of the praetorians, bad 
undertaken to nuintim I113 claims to tbe empire With the 
help 01 tht"Q tw 0 uien, Agnppma iouud no difficulty m thrusting 
Bnt-mmcus vide aud installing the upstart Nero on the imperial 
hrone The beauty of his person, the grace ot his demeanour, 
and h's reputation for rare talents and accomplishments, 
incuit.it the Romans to welcome hnu as their ruler These 
bndnnt hopes seemed for some time destined to bo fulfilled 
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Under Seneca’s guidance, aided by tlie manly sense of Buirlius, 
Nero held the balanco between the senate and the people, 
and gratified both His teacheis urged upon him counsels of 
moderatioh^-courtesj , and clemency, w Inch he carried out in 
practi ce The first five ) ears ot Nero’s leign, the famous 
‘ Qumquenmum"Neidnis,’ vveio long celebrated as an era of 
wnUioiis'iind able, government The wise statesmen, in whose 
bonds Neio was little moie than an lnstiument, weio content 
simply to piotect the maehnieiy of government from disturbance, 
and the Roman world cnjo) cd the pnvilege of being ruled \vuh 
a ‘ masteily innetiutv 1 

«r « >- ,■*- - vi a » 

i Tlie young e uipeioi s ”\\orst enemy wa 3 lus own mother, 
Agrippina From the da) of his accession she resola ed to share 
his state an l pow’er She was borne in the same litter w lth 
him , she stamped the coins with her own head beside his , she 
received ambassadors, and sent despatches to foreign courts 
, Finding that hei influence upon her son was altogether evil, 
Seneca and Burrhus lnought about the disgrace and dismissal 
, of Pallas, her fieedman and confidant, on a chnige of treason 
•Vgn ppina threatened. ,to use hei influence with the army, and 
even Hunted, at getting up Bntanmcus as the rightful heir to 
t he empi re These thieats roused Neio’s jealous) against the 
uc 808, )oung prmco, the services of the vile Locu sta 
ad m weie again employed, and the innocent stapling 
was poisoned at r a banquet m the palace m the piesence of the 
gu It) empcroi, ? 

//■"* ThqyafiilLSiy between the mother and son became now 
complete Hei mtiigues with the chiefs of the aim) were 
disclosed to lnm, aud he retaliated by withdi awing the guard 
from her house, aud nevei pa)ing her a formal visit without the 
precaution of being siuiounded by soldiers It wa s rumoured 
that both mothei, and son. entci tame 1 designs upon the life of 
the other,. Neio at length insisted upon his raothei’s conduct 
being inquired into She was declared innocent of compiling 
against bun, and she m turn had the satisfaction of bunging 
some of hei accusers to punishment As time went on, the 
young emperoi sank moie aud more into licentious and extra- 
vagant habits by the former what lemained to bun of natural 
good feeling was becoming fast extinguished , b / the latter lie 
was being entangled in necessities, which could not fail to drive 
him to tyrannical and bloody excesses l e larv r-f ill in rwe 
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hunselt with the people by remissions of taxation, be was about 
to indemnify bimselt by tbe proscription, of the wealthiest of 
the nobles, and the conhocation of manv vast estates 

The most beautitul woman then in Rome, and one of the 
most licentious, 11 as Poppoea Sabina, wite of the dissolute 
Snlvius Otho She entangled Nero in an amour with hei, and 
suflcred him to send liei husband to a distant gov eminent m 
Lusitania, while she employed all her aits to obtam the divorce 
of Octaua, and her own eleiahon toJha^nipfiiaaljtQnch The 
great obstacle in hei way was the powei and influence of the 
empress-mother, who angrily supported Octavia m hei rights 
Poppaia reviv ed against her the charges which had been examined 
and rebutted foui veais before, and Neio, undei the teaching of 
Poppma, was less unwilling dftjhekei.e,Jth$!m 
S ' fett fflnt now determined on, the murder of his ow nmothcr 
Ho conti 11 ed that as she crossed the smooth waters of the 
bay of B.u 0 her gnlle) should fouuder To tlio disappoint- 
ment of her son, Agrippina escaped to land, and sent a message 
to lnm lie assembled Ins ministers, and at last extracted from 
'them the counsel for w Inch he w as longing Seneca and Burrhus 
felt tbit the palace must he relieved fioiu the intrigues which 
had so long harassed it The) consented to complete the frus- 
trated crime b) the hand of assassins A. pretext was easily 
in\eiite d,.tlinjmler.,was given, and., therein press was despatched 
.without delay la> prostrato before her murderers, 

1 Stako,!~she. cried,-.' the womb tbatbore a. monster ' L - c bis, 
iNero is reported to have himself inspected the corpse, A - D 5 P 
’laud expressed Ins admiration of its beauty Such were tho 
I horrors over winch Homan society then shuddered and g loated , 
Popprea now obtained entire swa) over the t) rant, living 
with him openly as his mistress, and encouraging lnm to give 
himself up to the coarsest and most disgusting pleasuies It 
was not till three years later that she cared to obtain the divorce 
and exile of Octavia, her own lolense fiorn Otho, and finallv 
her marriage with Nero IiioLlIletL as, .empress, she bore him 
ofili. child,. and. dnuLsoon alter from the e fleets of a lack in- 
flicted h) her husband during a Sycond jg sc gB a a ey 

The faithful Burrhus was relieved by aeath from the sight 
of lus pi ineos increasing dcpmitv It was rumouied that 
Nero hail hail lum poisoned, hut of this there is no mlhcient 
evidence Mam nobles, however, were at this time proscribed, 
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and then wealth appropnated by the t\ rant The great freed- 
men of the court of Claudius, D01 \ phoi us and Rail a?, fell in 
like manner and weio little legietted Seneca himself, who 
had amassed great laches hy usurj , narrowly escaped a similar 
fate He succeeded in disproving the charges brought against 
him, hut accepted the warning of his danger and retired from 
court Nero nas not sorrj to he relioied of tlio restraint of 
his presence Casting aside the state!) traditions of the Homan 
nohihtj , the empeior now strrne to make himself the idol of 
the populace, the scum of all nations with which Rome wa^i 
inundated He de scended into the arena, contending with pro-- 
fessional singers aud musicians, and taking part m the games; 
of the circus The rabble shouted with delight, but the nobles 
shuddered at the degradation of their older 

It was in the summer ot the jeni 817 , the O^th of our era, 
that the gieat fire broke out which consumed o ut, of, the 
f ouitcen quartern of Rome Springing up 111 the eastern 
portion of the city, and tanned hy an east wind, it swept away 
all the buildings which occupied the hollows below the Pala- 
tine F01 six days the fire burned furiously, and scarcely had* 
it died dowm, when anothei fire began m the opposite quaiter, 
and consumod all the region between the Pmcian and the 
Capitolme Many veneiablo temples, woihs of art, and monu- 
ments of antiquity perished m the flames The people were 
panic-stricken aud highly excited It was nsseited that ljicen- 
dianes had been seen at woik, aud on being questioned, had 
declared that tliev acted under orders It was rumoured that 
the emperor watched the fire from bis palace, and amused bim- / 
self with enacting the diama of t h e ,d es ti u e UoXL Of Ti oy in view > 
at it. Tim l]elif f igiined giminiT that he had himself caused the 
conflagration as a spectacle for his own wanton enjoyment J 
, SiLtSfiP-^yaaThd, indignation of the people that the thioiie 
of Qg gar^egmedjo tack. upon, itaJhn.se Neio hastened into the 
streets, distributed in aid of their piesent necessities all the 
money he had at hand ,/aud then, with chaiactenstic ciueltj, 
,detei mined to diveit public attention hy a persecution which 
should transfer the odium fiom himself to his innocent victims 
The Jews were not pdpulnr in the cit\ , hut the new sect of 
Chnstinns, which had lately aiisen among them, was beginning 
to excite nlann hy the liumbei of conveisions it had effected 
intuoug the highest class of Romans ^The Christians were 
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reputed to withdraw trom public and social life, and to hold 
doctrines hostile to the laws and customs of Rome It may bo 
that some of them had mcautioiisl} announced their '’expecta- 
tion of the destruction of the world b\ hre before the coming 
of their Lord It is probable that the Jews would fan anj 
suspicions directed against the new sect At any rate, Nero 
accused tho Christians of ha\ mg caused the conllagration, and 
commanded their execution Xmnhcrs of victims were seized, 
iwnpped in pitched cloth, and set on fire, so as to bum like 
'torches Even the refuse ottbe Roman mob was at last moied 
t to piti , but their first fur} had been div erted trom the emperor, 
'and it subsided into vague distrust or cireless contempt 

Meanwhile Nero continued from time to time to replenish 
Ins coflers h} tho proscription of the wealthiest nobles In 
spite of the jealous} with wdnch the Gkesars had regarded them, 
this class had con trued to accumulate great possessions, espe- 
cialh in laud It is said that halt tho soil of the province 
of Africa was held in fee b} no more than six proprietors As 
one after another was attacked by the t}mut, tho survnors 
* became alarmed and conspired against bun Main of tho chief 
people 111 Rome joined the plot, at the head of which stood 
Calpuruius IVo, who hoped in case of success to he eleiated by 
tho senate to tho throne Seneca and Ins nephew Luc in gave 
their adhesion to tho scheme, but tho combination .was be- 
trayed, and collapsed without o\er striking a blow L c 8J ; > 
Seneca aud Lucan were required to take their own •'-a 01 
lives Tho people seem to have had no sympathy with what 
was alter all a purcl} aristocratic faction The} still pre- 
ferred tho names of Marius, of Omsar, and even ol Nero, tho 
champions of tho plebs, to any which the senate would deig n 
to invoke 

Tho erne with which this senator! il revolt had been quelled, 
lx. t raid Nero still further to his rum IIo felt relieved from 
all restraiut imposed b} the opinion ol Roman societ} Hxs 
yum exhibitions of lum-olt and his supposed accomplishments 
disgusted even slaves and toreiguers During a tour which ho 
made in Greece tho Romans heard with indignation of their 
emperor contending for prizes at the Grecian festivals All 
classes were thorouglil} wearv ot him, but it was reserved 
neither lor tho senate nor the people ot Home to cilect a change 
-V third force, th it of tho army 011 the distant trontiers, was 
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preparing to nsseit its powei Suc h a catastrophe as a pro- 
vincial governor maicbmg in amis against his lmperator and 
d rivin g hnnfjom the throne, had novel yetoccmred, though 
in more than one instance the Cresars had descended with 
irresistible might upon their lieutenants, and snatched from them 
the powei which began to he too great 

It maj bo that jealousy of Domitius Ooibnlo, the Suian 
proconsul, is as the motive which led Neio to the East If so, 
the emperor was misguided by Ins own miserable sanity This 
populai and successful commander was thoioughly loyal to his 
master, and svhen Xoro required him to thiow himself upon his 
own sword, ho lost in him one of ins most tiusty sonants, 
ilennvv bile Galba, his general m Spam, on whom he blindly 
relied, was piepanng to draw the sword against him 

In the yeai 68 Neio returned to Home from Greece, urged 
by lepeated warnings from his fieedman Helms, whom he had 
left as governoi of the city He had amused the Greeks, lie 
had pretended to compliment them with the gift of freedom 
ho had at least begun the useful woilc of cutting through the 
Isthmus of Corinth On the other hand, ho had robhed them of 
thousands of statues and mtistic tieusuns for the decoration of 
bis owm capital He Jmd also offended them by his persecution 
at Rome of the stoic philosophers §eueca, Baiea, Thiasea, and 
others, The gravity and earnestness of these men, in an age 
which had heard the early teachings of tho gospel, began to 
draw men’s minds away iiom the contemplation of the tyrant’s 
gieatness Such a fact was sulhcieut to excite his je<ilousy 
against them, as against the Christians Both, philosophers and 
Clmstions were realty, quiet inollensive subjects both ^sub- 
mitted patiently to the emperor’s ruthless edicts , but while the 
sufferings of the men of scieuce passed into oblivion, those of 
the__men_ of faith left a burning memory behind them, which 
brought about in course of time the_ greatest of all social and 
moral revolutions 

Nero returned to find his capital rebuilt and beautified m 
Grecian style, and to occupy his splendid palace, his golden 
nouse as it was called, which extended its luxurious piecincts 
not only over the Palatine, hut ovei portions ot the Omlian and 
Esquikue as well Gardens, lakes, baths, pleasure grounds, 
weie included m the nupeual domain, with bridges and galleries 
to connect the vanous mansions last ’ said_Ne.rO, 
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‘ I am lodged as a man should be,' and the saving wa 3 remem- 
bered against him 

Meanwhile plots were rife in the armies of Spain and Gaul, 
and in tile city the temper of the nobles was gloomy, that of 
the mob uncertain. 

The emperor returned m excellent spmts on account of the 
favourable oracle obtamed by him at Delphi ‘Bewaie ' ’ said 
the prophetess, *of the seventy -third year' Tea youth ot 
thirty such a warning seemed to promise a long career It 
proved to have another and a iatil moaning Ho entered 
Naples, Antium, and Rome in a succession of triumphs, hut 
only to hear the new's that a revolt was imminent Gallia, thc| 
governor of Hither Spain, was m league with Yindex of F irtherj 
Gaul Galba had lus omens too In his childhood the gieat 
Augustus had let fall to him the words, ‘ You too sha lLscnio 
dav taste of empire’ Ho was now m lus seventy-third year. 
It was upon Yindex that Nero first fixed lus attention Un - 
called upon Yirgimus to lead the legions of Germania agams^ 1 
lnm Tho soldiers were loyal, though their general was not ( , \ 
they cut the legions of Yindex to pieces, and tho rebel leader 5 
perished with his troops Then they changed their minds, and -f 
proposed to rui-e their own commander to the purple, but Yir-t 
gimus preferred to follow in the w akc of Galba, and thus tho tw o 
great provinces of the West prepared to marcli against Rome 
Some months elapsed before the legions ot Gaul and Spain 
could reach the heart of Itdy Nero seemed incapable of devi- 
sing any serious defence , and during this period of suspense 
displayed the contemptible weakness of his character When 
the danger became imminent, he tore his hair and rohes and 
cried aloud in abject terror Abandoned by all men, he bad no 
resource left but suicide , no guard or gladiator could bo found 
to pierce his breast, even his casket, which contained tho 
poison supplied to linn by' Locu-ta, had been stolen When 
night came on, he took horse with one or two attendants and 
escaped troiu tho cit\ to the neighbouring villa of lus freediuan 
bHigpu Hc're he lingered a few hours in utter prostration of 
spirit, when news armed that the senate, on hearing of lus 
tlurlit, had proclaimeu him a public enemy and sentenced him 
to a shameful death y Taking two daggers from his breast, he 
tried a.avn and njr»m to uerve himself to the fatal deed, hut it 
wris not till the som d of horses’ hoofs was heard, and tho 
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messengers of death w ere plainly closiug upon him, that he 
placed a weapon to his bieast and hade his slave Epaphroditus 
drive it home The corpse w as imperfectly consumed on the 
spot, and the remains aftei wards huned in the Domitian gar- 
dens on the Piucian It is recorded ns a striking circumstance 
that- even such a moustei as Neio found some unknown hands 
to. strew flow era upon his urn 4 i '<.;£„*? * 1 t 

Nero perished ou June 9, G8 (u c 821), at the age of thirty) 
years and sit months, in the fourteenth y eai of his pnucipate/ 
Ills child by Poppma had died in mfancy, and a later marriage 
had proved unfruitful "JVith him .the stock of the. Juhi, 
refreshed ns it had been. by grafts frpm tbe Octavu, tbe Ohnidn, 
a50lie.Pomitii f became evtinct Each of tho sue Caesars bad 
mamed repeatedly , Claudius os often as si\ times, many of 
these unions bid been fruitful, jet no descendant of any sur- 
-med A large proportion of them had fallen victims to 
political jealousy Such was the prico paid by the emperor’s 
lannly for then splendid inheritance The empire, lioweier, 
had enjoyed, tor a hundred years, immunity from cnil discord 
and preBHsC u.<? u U> 0 d s he d , till the secret was discovered that 
a prince could he created elsewhere than at Rome, and from 
this time tho succession of the Roman emperors was most 
commonly ellected by tbe distant legions, and seldom without 
violence aud slaughter 


CHAPTER LVHI 

CONTEST FOR THE EMPIRE DURING EIGHTEEN MONTHS GALT! A, 
OTHO, AND VITELLIUS, SUCCEED EACH OTHER VESPASIAN 
ACKNOWLEDGED EMPEROR 

Seryius Sulpicius _Galda had been pioclaimed impel ator by 
tbe legions in Sprnn on Apul 13, almost two months before tho 
actual fall of Nero On hearing of tbe empeior’s deatii be 
advanced to Narbo, where be met tbe envoy s charged by tbe 
consuls and tbe senate to acknowledge his claim to empire 
Competitors indeed stnited up in various quarters, and among 
them, Nymphidius, the prefect of the prietonans, but none 
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of them could makes he id against tho fortunes of Gdba, who 
assumed tho title of Crnsar, uid proclaimed him- rc &>2 
self the successor oi the great Julius lie entered '* D 33 
Rome as a \ictonous general on January 1 of the following 
year 

f Galba was a man of aucient family, a successful soldier, 
and a strict disciplinarian, hut he possessed no grace of manner 
to persuade, nor l’prce of genius to command lie ielt insecure 
of the obedience of the great proeousuls, with then numerous 
legions posted on the Rhine and the .Euphrates He therelore, 
with the help of some of the chief citizens, a\ho went through 
tho form of an electiou, associ ited w ith himself 111 power Piso 
Licimanus, a noble ot distinction The new Cmsar, how et er, 
was as austere aud unpopular as Galba himself and tho 
emperors parsimony towards the soldiers, who expected a 
liberal donatn e, grim ously disappointed them 

No man 111 Rome was so mortihed In Piso’s deration as 
Otho This noble, w horn Nero had remo\ ed to Lusitau 1 w hen 
he took from lmn his w lfo Poppma, had re-entered Rome m 
G ilb 1 s tram 

lie at once took advantage of the discontent which was 
rife among tho troops, and as earl) as J^nuan 14 , the hfth 
da) after PisOs election, his intrigues had so iar succeeded, 
that the praitonans were prepared to cam him to their camp 
at nightfall, and present hiui to the people as the choice of the 
soldiers in the morrnug But Otho acted with more delibera- 
tion On the morning of tho loth Galba was sicnticing before 
the temple of Apollo ou the Pdatine, when the nrtispev 
informed luiu that the signs were inauspicious and portended 
1 foe to his household Otho was standing by and accepted 
tho words as on omen He quitted the emperors side, and 
dracendt.d into the Rouuu Parum Here he was met b\ a 
handful of soldiers, who hailed linn as nnperator, and. with 
dravru swords bore him to tho praetorian camp Tho revolt 
w os at once complete 

GaTHa had not \et tmishtd his sacrifice wln.n the report of 
the uiutiii) reached bun 

Hast) measures were taken to ascertain the fidelit\ ot the 
cohort ou guard, mid of the Gorman md 111 ) run troops quar- 
tered 111 the C unpus and the city Both -oldicrs and people 
appeared to he mditlerent and uidi-poscd to arm uthtr for or 
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against the imperatoi Galba turned mesolutely from one to 
another of I113 aduseis At last ho sent Piso before him to the 
Foium Presently a repoit was spiead that Otho had been 
slain by the piaitouans One of the guaids w aved a bloody 
swoi d, exclaiming that it was he who had hilled Otho £ Com- 
rade/ said the old man, ‘ who commanded you f ’ The words 
were trensuied upaswoithyof a Roman imperatoi, but they 
stiuck no choid of loyalty among the soldiers or the people 
13 } the time that Galba had 01 ei t ilten Piso in the Forum, ho 
was met by the tumultuous band of the praetorians adi aucing 
with Otho in then midst A single cohort surrounded Galba, 
but they quickly made common cause with then comrades 
The empeior’s littei was otertuined at the C'uitupj pool beneath 
the Capitol, and there Galba was mack ed-to. W fiCfts The murder 
of Piso soon followed, though foi a moment ho made a brave 
defence, and forced his way into the temple of Vesta, w here, 
however, he found no secure asylum The puetorians, fully 
sensible of their own importance, demanded to choose their 
own prefects The Empire had m fact become a, military 

The sudden full of this unfoituimte luler must have caused 
great disappointment to all the moie sober citizens. Such 
among them as weie superioi to the popular illusion in favour 
of a prince of the Julian race, to which a land of divine right 
seemed already to attach, might w ell have imagined that one of 
the most able and experienced of their military chiefs would 
have held sway over the people aud the legions with a farm and 
equal hand The men who now governed the piovmces, nobles 
by birth, seuatois in rank, ]udges and admimstmtois as well as 
cap tarns by oihce, repiesent the highest and largest tiaimng of 
the Roman chaiactei, foi they combined a wide experience of 
men and affairs with the feelings of a high-born aristocracy 
and the education of jiolished gentlemen They were con- 
querors, but they weie also orgamseis They weie the true 
promoters of the Roman civilisation which has left its impress 
upon Europe for so many centuries The citizens felt assmed 
that it must be through peisonal mismanagement that Galba, 
the representative of this class, had failed to command success 
Tacit us, speaking solemnly in the name of his countrymen, 
aftei summing up his many excellent qualities, declares that all 
men would have pionounced him fit to rule had he but never 
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ruled Undoubted!} , lie should have condescended to bribe the 
soldiers at the" outlet , thus would have given him a breathing 
time, aud afforded the only chance of controlling them. His 
successors took care not to fall into the same error Some 
failed notwithstanding, but otheis succeeded m consequence 
Meanwhile the legions in Gaul and on the Hhine, under the 
command ot Valens, Ciecina, and Vitellius, had already refused 
the military oath to Galba at the opemng of the year ! 
bus w as put forw ard as their candidate The other chiefs of 
thearmj acquiesced in his superior claims and consented to act 
as his lieutenants, and it was resolved at once to march upon 
Home Yalens and Ckecma, as bolder and better captains, led 
the advance Vitellius delayed his progress till he was assured 
of the adhesion of the Narbonensis and Aquitania to lus cause 
Otho, to whom the senate had already taken the oath of 
fidelity, on hearing of the defection of Vitellius, ofteied to 
satisfy all bis claims, aud even to share the empire with linn. 
This offer Vitellius had the spirit t o refuse _ 

~~*~As soon as it became evident that the empire must ho 
decided by the sword, Otho quitted Home at the head of all the 
forces he could muster He encountered the army of Oiecma 
ns they were marching across the Cisalpine, aud inflicted a 
severe check upon them But when Valens, coming from the 
Western Alps, eilected his junction with them, the two com- 
manders assumed an attitude of defiance, and challenged Otho 
to a decisiv e battle at Bedriaeiun, near the confluence of the 
Adda aud the Po After a resolute and bloody contest the 
Victory remained with the Titellums, v, }iereupon_the Othomans 
promptly admitted them to their camp_and made ...common 
cause with them The position of Otho, who was surrounded 
1>\ a baud of faithful followers, might still not be desperate 
But he detei mined to refrain from further resistance and 
a, ^ J'AYMof preserv mg. jus life fro m his ene mies, ho 

• sacrificed it with his own. hand Vitellius was lazily descend- 
ing the fcaone in a barge to avoid the fatigue of marching At 
Lugdunum lie met YalcftsjyidXItecinft returned victorious from 
ike Cisalpine, and thereupon he assumed the ensigns of empire 
borne cruel executions follow ed, hut not many The Homans 
indeed, gave him little credit for generosity, and m=isfed*'that 
, his_clemeney was merefrthe indifference of a gross debauchee 

who cared for nothing but h s gluttonous gratifications' As he 
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marched slowly along, all the country round was swept for 
delicacies for his table But his edicts at least weie moderate 
and populai He waived for the present the title of Augustus, 
and positively refused that of Caesar He directed the diviners, 
the favourites of Otho and Neio, to be expelled from Italy, and 
forbade the Roman Jcnights to disgrace their older _by fighting 
lr Ttlie aTeiia It was acknowledged that bis v\ ife Galena and 
his mother Sextilia conducted themselves in then high positions 
with noble simplicity During his advance into Italy he asso- 
ciated with himself Virgmius, the most generous Roman of Ins 
day, who had openly espoused bis cause Yet the Romans 
were slow to foigive the victoi in a battle against Romans 
They declaied that when he retched Bednacum he showed no 
remorse at the death of so many of his countrymen At last 
he would have entered the cUy, cloaked and booted, in the 
garb of wai, at the head of his conquering troops , but from this 
atrocity he was dissuaded, and at the Milvian Budge he laid 
down ins military ensigns, and travel sed the streets m the civil 
prrotexta, the soldiers following, but with sheathed swords 
Thus far the aimies of the East had taken no part m the 
contest They weie fully occupied in watching the Partluans, 
in controlling the Egyptians, and m suppressing the levolt 
which m the last yeai of Nero’s reign had bioken out in 
Palestine 

/ Mucianuss was-proconsiil of , Syria Second to him in com- 
mand, hut held in no less honour by the soldiers, was T.Flaymi 
a, plebeian- by birth, .who with his son Titus was 
actively employed in Palestine Both these generals had 
nominally acquiesced in the claims of Galba, ot Otbo, of Yitel- 
lius, in succession, hut bad given them no active support 
Vespasian^ was inspired witb _a fanatical bebef m Ins own good 
fortune, and under the influence of oriental diuneis became 
filled with the idea that be was destined for ernpne Mncian us 
c c. 822, conceded to him the first place and lent bun all bis 
-uDjia — influence On July 1, the soldiers prodainiccL .hiiii 
ungeratpi,. to wlnch_tha titles of Caesar and Augustus were 
speedily add ed Mucianus now undertook to lead one division 
into Italy , Vespasian remained foi a time in Syria to maintain 
the frontiers and concert albances , to Titus was, entrusted the 
conduct of the war in Palestine 

M ucian us ad\ anced slov>ly, no pieparations having been 
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made m advance He was joined by three Illynnn legions, 
who recognised in lum tho avenger of Otho the friend oi Nero 
Tho seeds of further defection weie sown by letters to the 
troops in Spain, m Gaul, and 111 Britain 

\t til t- .moment, that -.the. Syrian .legions were proclaiming 
Vespasian, Yitdlius_ was making his entry as empeioi into 
Borno So fai as he took any part m public afhuis, his 
behaviour seems to have been modest and becoming But ljjv 
left tho leal government to be managed by Valins and Oncina 
’with 'gross oppression and extortion, .vzbjlsl.he surrejideied him- 
self vvliolly to the vilest debauchery Within tho few months 
of Ins power he spent nine hundred millions of sesteices (seven 
millions of pounds storling) in vulgar and hrutal sensuality 
The police of the city was neglected Ximsoldiers, uncontrolled, 
mtheted great hardships on the citizens The fieedmen, 
Asiaticuo and Polycletus, became powers in tho state The 
degradation of Home was complete never betore had she sunk 
so low in luxury and licentiousness Tlnee legions ot Vespa- 
sian had crossed tho Ups under Antonins Primus, who led tho 
vnu of AlucianuV auny Vale ns and Cieeiniw witha powertul 

force, were despatched to oppose him But Pnmus confidently 
challenged'them to the combat and defeated them on tho plains 
of Beduncmu Cremona fell into Ins hands and was given 
over to plunder and burning 

^ itelluis was still at Borne giovellmg m his beastly indul- 
gences, refusing to credit the account of his disasters, hut 
w uniting ln« tears and jealousies upon the best of the nobles 
within Ins reach The Fla vian generals sent lum back their 
prisoners, that he might loaru the truth trom their own mouths 
Yi tellies saw interrogated , a nd straiglitw ay" slaughtered .them / 
NTfost lie quitted the city at tho head ot the prmtonans 
Primus crossed the Apennines to encounter him, while the 
populations of Central Italv ro-e against him The two armies 
confronted one another m the valley ot the Nar, hut the Yitel- 
linn« yielded without a blow Terms were oilered by' Primus 
winch wore continued by Muciuuus and gieedily accepted by 
tho dofenceleso emperor, w ho consented to retuo quietlv into 
private life But 111 an evil luonunt he was pel Minded to 
return to Borne, aud there, at the head ot i desperate fat lion, be 
attacked the adherents ot Vespasian under Ins brother .Sabmus 
and drove them into the C ipitaL An assault lollowed, in the 
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couise of which file was freely used, and tlio most august 
sanctuary of the Roman people was burnt to the ground 
Vitellius watched tho struggle from the palace opposite, the 
people from the Foium and Velabium beneath The citizens 
were keenly reminded of the sack of Rome by the Gauls, for 
the soldiers of Vitellius came fiom Gaul, and were mostly of 
Gaulish extinction At length these Gauls and Germans burst 
m with yells ot tnumph and put the Flavian defendeis to the 
sword But D omitnn, the youngei son of Vespasian, who had 
taken refuge in the holy piecmets, contrived to slip aw a) in 
di=giuse The Flavian legions, under Muciauus and Antonius 
Pumus, were now steadily advancing upon the city One last 
effort was made by the Vitellian soldiers and the labble of tho 
city to Tesist them, but in vain The victors entered p ell-mel l 
with the vanquished, for the gates of Rome now stood always 
open , and the combat was renewed from sheet to stieet, the 
populace looking gaily on, applauding 01 hooting as in the 
theatie, and helping to diag the fugitives from the shops and 
ta veins fin slaughtei Rome had witnessed the conflicts of 
armed men in the streets undei Sulla and Ginua, but never 
befoie such a hideous mixture of levity and ferocity 

Tlnough all these houois the Flavians forced then way,' 
and drove the Vitellians to then last stronghold, the comp of 
the prsetonans A fierce conflict ensued The assailants had 
brought with them the engines requisite foi a siege They 
cleaied the battlements noth catapults, laised mounds to the 
level of the ramparts, and applied torches to the gates Then, 
bursting into the camp, they put every man still surviving to 
the sword Vitellius, on the taking of the city, had escaped 
from the palace to a private dwelling on the Aventme , but 
undei some restless impulse he leturned and loamed through 
his deseited halls, dismayed at the solitude and silence, yet 
shrinking from eveiy sound and thepiesenco of a human being 
At last he was discoveied, half-hidden behind a cm tom, and, 
lgnonnmouslv dragged forth With his hands hound, his diess' 
torn, he was limned along, amidst the scoffs of the multitude,] 
and exposed to the insolence of the passing soldieiy Wounded} 
and bleeding, ho was uiged on at the point of the lance, his 
head was kept erect by a swoid held beneath to compel him to] 
show himself, and to witness the demolition of his own statues 5 
At last, aftei sufiering every foim of insult, he was despatched ! 
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, ut h many wounds at the Gemomae, to which he had been 
thus Tnutally dragged The death of Vitellius finally cleaied 
the wav for Vespasian, to whom, though stall far distant, the 
senators decreed all the honouis and pieiogatives of empire 
IVyiius and ^ ucmnu s adhered faithfully to lum, and paid then 
court to his son Domitian as his acknowledged auf 823, 
representative Vespasian and 'Titus weie appointed iD ,# 
consuls at the commencement of the new \eai, and to a cml 
stufe of eighteen months soon succeeded a stable pacification 


CHAPTER LIS 

AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN THE GiUUSH REVOLT DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS 

Oun attention has been for some time confined to e\ents whose 
interest centres in Rome itseli We must now make a short 
digression to notice three episodes of frontier fighting— the 
further subjugation of the Britons, the suppiession of the 
mutiuj of the Gaulish tribes, and the final conquest of Judtea 
1 Yfter the defeat of .Caractacus, the southern part of 
Bntniu, from the Stour m the east to the Exe and Wye in the 
•west, tunned a compact and organised province, the govern- 
ment of which was directed from Camulodimum (Colchester) 
Loudimum, though neither colonised nor fortified, had 
nlread> become a great centre of continental trade, from which 
corn and cattle and handsome slav es w ere exported in exchange 
for the manufactures ol the Belgiau and Rhenish cities Roads 
of earlier than Roman construction traversed the country from 
Bo\er and Itichborough to Seaton and Brancaster, to the 
Severn, the Dee, and the Northern Ouse, and all of them passed 
through Lonthmutu Pour legions occupied the countiy The 
Second, which, under the command of Vespasian, had subdued 
the eouth-vvest, was quartered at Caerleon, on the Usk The 
Ninth kept guard over the independent tribe of the Icem at 
Brancm-ter, on the Stour The Twentieth, at Chester, watched 
, l *‘ e lua mtamed their independence in the North 

V ** I ou y ^ ntl1 engaged in carrjmg on the conquest of 
■* ort 1 ''mes. Numbers of Druids, escaped Irom France, 
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together with their British colleagues, letreated before the 
conqueiors into the sacred isle of Mona (Anglesea) 

The Fourteenth legion, led by Suetonius Paulinus, having 
reached Segontium (Caernarvon), prepared rafts to carry the 
infantry over the Menai Strait, while the cavalry swam their 
A D ci, horses across the channel The Britons made a 

u c 8H gallant resistance in defence of their liberty and 

their faith, but they w ere massacred m numbers bj the Roman 
soldiery, and the Druidical worship w ns finally abolished 

Suetonius was suddenly lecalled by news of disastei in Ins 
rear The Icem, headed by their Queen Boadicea, who burned 
to avenge the insults ollered by Romans to herself and her 
Jdaughtus, had burst in great multitudes across the Stour, had 
sacked and burned both Cnmulodunum and Yerulamium, m 
> Hertfordshire, putting the colonists to the swoid , and when 
Suetonius appeared upon the scene he was unable to save 
Londimum from the like fate The Batons vastly outnumbered 
the Roman legions, and, flushed with conquest, for sorno time 
harassed them sev erely Suetonius, confident in the discipline 
of his troops, coolly watched his enemies ns they encumbeied 
themselves with plunder, and offered them battle on ground 
of his own choosing The event proved that his confidence 
was well founded , despite the eloquence and courage of 
'Boadicea, the barbarians wavered and broke before the steady 
ad gi, onset of the legions, 80,000 of them were slam, 

l c 814 their queen committed suicide, and the revolt of the 

lee in w as subdued 

This outbreak had post the Roman colony dear both in 
wealth and numbers It is said that 70,000 of them perished 
But these losses were quickly lepaued The Roman joko, 
now firmly fixed, brought peace and prosperity to the country, 
whose wealth of flocks and mines was rapidly developed 
Before the death of Nero, the Roman province extended to the 
Mersey and the Trent The Britons had fought bravely for their 
freedom, hut they were quick to perceive the advantages of a 
higher civilisation, and submitted more readily than many other 
nations to tbeir Roman conquerors 

2 We may now turn to the mutiny of the Gaulish auxi- 
liaries A large portion of the upper classes of Gaul had been, 
thoroughly incorporated into the Roman Fmpne and were 
reckoned as Roman citizens From among these natives and 
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tho Roman colonists, the legions were recruited which garrisoned ' 
the countrv, and watched the frontier of the Rhine A yet 
larger portion ot the population were still looked upon as subjects 
and Gauls, and from this class auvahaiv troops were levied, 
which were brigaded with the legion®, but occupied an inferior 
position During the civil wars which followed the death of 
Nero, both Galba and Yitellms had drawn largely on the strength 
of the legions in Gaul, the auxihanes in consequence found 
themselves in a great preponderance of numbers over the 
regular troops Adv autage was taken of tins circumstance hv 
Civ ill®, ft Romanised Batav lan, to seduce his countrymen from 
their allegiance, and incite them to claim the light of choosing 
an emperor for themselves The legions on the Rhine adhered 
to the cause of Yitellms Cmlis and Ins Batavians declared 
for Vespasian, and the Gaulish nuwlinnes throughout the 
Rhenish cvrnna joined their forces to his It soon appeared, 
however, that the movement was m reality dnected towards 
the lilieration of the country Civ ills himself was put foivvnrd 
as the chiet of an independent empire Tho steadiness with 
which tlio legions, w oakened and ill-commanded as they were, 
resisted this mutiny is well worthy of notice Outnumbered 
in the fit Id, tliev shut themselves up in strong camps and stood 
asiego They were relieved, and betoro long again ovei matched 
by tlie mutineers , but in the face of heaw odds they held tlio 
country bravelv for Rome As soon as Vespasian was liimly 
seated on the throne, be despatched Mhcumi 3 and Domitian 
with supports to these brav o legions, hut even before the succour 
reached them, they had mastered their enemy and driven the 
Gaulish hero out ot his island in the Rhine into the German 
forest® Classicns and Tutor, two ot the native chiefs, vveio 
slum Civ ills, however, male terms, md vv is allowed to 

return and live peaceably at home rulinsSahinn®, who claimed 
descent from the tirst C esar, alter living- for nine v ears in woods 
and civ e®, tin evv lnuiscU upon the clemency ot Ye»p 1-1 in, hut 
was at once put to death I Inis ended tho last national ellort 
of the Gaul® It was ®trietlv confined to the toldieiv, uid never 
stirred, the uio>® oi the people Its leiderswere all olheers in 
the Roman irmy vvlio-e nun was ®elf-aggrandisenif ut 'I lie 
two grv it eltuunts of Gauli-h i atiouabtv, the nobility* and the 
priesthood, had been ah-orbed and as.-iuulated by the Fmpire 
Llie nobles were content to become centurions .and tribune , 
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tlie Druids rejoiced m the titles and pensions of augurs and 
d imens We shall lieai no moie eithei of one 01 of the other 

3 Contemporary -with these events in the West was the 
last despeiate struggle of the Jews foi their national inde- 
pendence, which issued in its final extinction by Titus 

Undei the first five of the Oresars, Jud;ea, though subject to 
the empire, generallv enjoyed a semblance of independent 
government undei its native pimces of the family of Heiod, 
passing, howevei, at times undei the direct control of Roman 
officers styled piocuratois who represented the authority of the 
governor of the piovince of Syria After the death of Herod 
Agrippa, ad 44, the country was peimanently annexed to 
Syria, and was governed by a procui atoi, who resided at Ctesarea 
The Jews were at this time m a feiment of political and 
religious excitement Many false Christs appeared and drew 
the people aftei them The nation was pervaded by an uneasy 
expectation of some great impending change Caligula nearly 
caused an outbieak by his command that Ins own statue should 
be elected in the temple , his death occuned m time to avert 
a catastrophe Claudius showed moie lespect for then religious 
sciuples, but the violent tempei of the Jews rendeied the 
task of government a most difficult one, and many oppressions 
and cruelties weie exeicised by the local governor -without the 
emperor’s sanction At last, under the harsher government of 
Nero, the„spirit of disaffection grew to a head, and burst into 
open rebellion The fanatical pride of the people, stimulated 
by their priests, asserted itself in a tone of defiance which Rome 
would never brook, and which required to be put down with a 
strong hand Some there were no doubt who counselled 
moderation and submission, but the general feeling was one 
of more bittei and persistent hostility than Rome had any- 
wheie else encountered 

The resources of the Jews were more formidable than might 
be supposed, judging from their small extent of territory, which 
scarcely exceeded that of Belgium or Portugal m the piesent 
day But the population was unusually dense, and had been 
exempted from the nulitaiy levies which had exhausted many 
piovmces The flower of their youth had been trained indeed 
to arms, but only to seive undei native leaders upon their own 
soil Armed troops of brigands were at hand to swell tLeianks 
of a national army A sworn band of assassins, the Sicarn, the 
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men of thedagger, urged their desperate measures upon the priests 
and nobles on peril ot their lues The names ot Maccabrcus, 
of Dav id, and of Joshua were invoked v;ith genuine onthusiasm 

Casting aside the authority of the procurator m Judrca mid 
of Agrippa tho younger in Ituraea, the Sanhedrim constituted 
itself a priestl} and revolutionary government for tho whole of 
Palestine They divided tho country into seven military dis- 
tricts, tho comm ind in Galileo being entrusted to Jos ephu s, 
the historian He lepresented himself ns an able commander, 
but his countijiuen have regarded him with good reason as a 
traitor to their cause Vespasian w as the captain to whom tho 
conduct of tho war was entrusted by Nero Josephus claims 
to have hold Jotapata against Inin for fort) -seven dajs, but tho 
Jewish historian was captuied m the iinal assault, and thence- 
forth became the tlatterer, and perhaps the instrument, of tho 
Homans 

During two campaigns which followed the fall of Jotapata, 
Vespnsiun slowly ovei ran and ravaged tho whole of Palestine 
without attempting to attack Jerusalem During tho struggle 
for the succession in Rome ho withdiow to Cnsaiea, and from 
the daj when ho w os diluted emperor by tho troops, v D G9, 
ho ceased to direct the atlairs ot Palestine, which were com- 
mitted to the charge of his son Titus Iu the }enr 70, Titus 
advanced with four legions and nunieious auxilunes — a foico 
of 80,000 meu — upon tho devoted cit} Tho defences of Jcuu- 
saloiu, both natural aud mtifici d, wero remurkabl} stiong Be- 
hind them stood 2d, 000 trained w amors, and a host of irregular 
combatants , hut the hundreds of thousands ot w ovslnppers 
assembled for the Passover, aud shut up within the wall*, were 
au element of weakuess ratber than ot strength in tl e defence 

A }^t more potent source of weakness lay m the tierce 
factions by which tho Jews wero distracted Hitherto tho 
moderate part}, headed b} Amuiiis the bigb-pnest, bad con- 
trolled tho eit} In this great emergency all the tierce and 
fanatical spirits, known as the party of the Zealots, llocked in 
from the countr}, with Elgiuar at their head. Thev insulted 
and thieitemd all who were favour lblo to a compromise with 
Rome, and iu a short time made themselves masters of the 
temple md its strong enclosure, and iorced tho w hole people to 
subnet to their dictation 

The Zealots themselves wero further split into throe factions, 

z 
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! Jjllggjnr, at tlio bead of the xe3idents in Jeiusalem, held the 
i inner enclosure of the temple The moie moderate John of 
Giscala was lodged in the outer precinct Simon Baigiora, with 
' a third arm}, undcitook the defence of the ramparts Through 
'! the assassination of Eleazar, John became mastei of the entile 
| temple Between him and Simon theie still leigned mutual 
1 jealousy and defiance -S 

Titus advanced fiom the north and planted his camp on the 
ridge ot Scopus Provided with poweiful engines and siege 
nrtilleiy, he proceeded methodical!} to biealr down the successn e 
defences , hut so energetic was the resistance oflered, that he did 
not eflect a lodgment within the first w all without heavy loss 
All attempts at conciliation weie savagely rejected, and the 
besiegers blockaded the second cucnit and the fortiess of 
Antonia Famine soon prevailed among the Jews, who sufleied 
the dnest hoirors The tenors of the people weie excited by 
the lepoit of prp.digies. The fanatic Hnnan traversed the 
streets crying, ‘ Woe to Jerusalem * ’ till at last, exclaiming 
'Woe to me also 1 ’ ho fell by a blow fiom a Roman -cata pult 
The Romans affirmed that the gates of the temple had bur»t 
open of then own nccoid, and a voice moie than human had 
been heaid exclaiming, ‘ Let us depait lienee 1 ’ 

The tower of Antonia fell, and the temple became .unten- 
able John and Simon, united in their last danger, letired 
into the uppei city on Zion, breaking down the causeway which 
connected it with the temple on Moriah The temple itself 
was stoinied end, conlraiv to the orders of Titus, destroyed by 
lire Josephus was now sent to pailey with the besieged, but 
was spurned b} them as a renega de Titus himself tried 111 
vain to bring them to terms Such clemency w as unexampled , 
but his patience was now exhausted, and he vowed to destroy 
the entire city The attack proceeded Thousands of Jews 
fell in unavailing sallies, thousands died of famine, the 
remainder w r eie captuied and sold into slavery The two 
leaders endeavouied to escape into the country by rock- 
hewn gallenes underneath the city They failed, and were 
captured John was impusoned for life Simon was leseived 
to grace tbe conqueioi’s triumph Titus, whom the soldiers- 
liad saluted Impel ator, hastened to Rome in fear lest his fathers 
jealousy might be excited against him But Vespasian was a 
ma n 01 sense and feeling, and tbe confidence between father 
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and son was never shaken Tbe destruction of Jerusalem, the 
subjugation of Palestine, redounded to tho glory and aggrandise- 
ment equally of both 


CHAPTER LX 

nrs muis KiiPEitons— vEsi’Asuif, xrrus, dozuttias 

Tmi accession of Vespasian, the head of the Flavian house, 
marks an epoch in Roman history The hrst si\ emperors horn 
or adopted into tho family of the Julu, might boast of biuo 
patrician blood illustrated fiom ancient tunes by consuls and 
nnperators mid other leaders of men Even after tho death of 
Noro, a Sulpiuus, a Salviu", or a Vitellms, if he had been per 
sonally successful, might have transferred to lusoun family 
that halo of divinity by which tho Julu had seemed to leign by 
right div mo , for they all belonged to the class to which the 
tradition of power attached m Rome Vespasian, on the other 
hand, was a man of low birth. The Plavn were not only ple- 
beians, but plebeians whose gens had never been ennobled by 
a single distinguished ancestor Vespasian had risen to emi- 
nence by bis own prudence and ability, and was now' thrust 
upon tho astonished senate by the willot tho soldieis The 
people welcomed tho choico, and the fortunate accident which 
made tho Plain tho defenders of the Capitol when assailed by 
impious adversaries, might seem to sanctify the new dv nasty 
m tho ojes of a superstitious people, and prep ired the wav lor 
the ijeijic ition of Vespasian altei Ins death, and the ascription 
of divine honours to Domitian oven during Ins lifetime 

Thu new emperor, mature in )ears, and accustomed to 
simple h lbits of life, set an ovnmplo of frugality to tl e reckless 
spendthrifts of tho Roman nnstocuicy which happily they were 
not slow to follow And thus tho nobles, w hose grandiatlnrs 
had been demoralised bv the plunder ot Greece and Asia, 
became once more reconciled ni their wav of living - to the mass 
of humbler citizens 

Tho triumphs of her amis m Britain, on the Rlune, and in 
Palestine, had placed Rome at the summit oi her power, and i 
hupp) augurv for tho future muht be draw n trom the restora- 
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tion of her great national sanctuary on the Capitol, which it was 
given to Vespasian to undertake and carry out The-demolition 
of Nero’s golden house added still further to his popularity On 
one part of its site he erected the splendid .baths to winch Titus 



gave his name , on another rose the vast Flavian amphitheatre 
known as the X/glosaaum, probably from the colossal image of 
Nero which stood before its enti ance The arch of Titus, which 
still commemorates his conquest of Judaea, was not completed 
and dedicated till the accession of Donutian, f/' 
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His Reign and Death 

During tho ten rears of Vespasian’s tranquil reign, he ap- 
plied. hunself to the restoration of the finances which had leen 
gquandeied by Nero Loyally supported by tho legions and 
their olheers, ho com pelled. hi^-traopa-to rest content witji 
moderate row ards As a tribute to tho memory of Galba,Alie 
Latin jtgjjkscaa conceded.to.tko whole of Spaiu Qmiheother 
hand ,Xir dice, which had been enfranchised by Neio, wa s again 
r educ ed to the condition of a taxable province Many depen- 
dent kingdoms and republics in tho East w cue absorbed into tho 
empire It need not surpnse us that Vespasian was charged 
wnth parsimony and .py/incu, when w e learn that ho estimated 
tho needs ot the public treasury it four myriad millions of ses- 
terces, or 320,000,000/ 

Vespasian knew how to spend wisely' as well as how to 
save His last constructions have already been mentioned, 
but he descries especial credit as the first of Roman emperors 
who typpended, public monei _on a svstem of national ctlur it ion 
Ho aimed at attaching tbo literary class to the empire, and tho 
appointment of Qumtihau, tho rhetorician, to tho consulship 
murks tho increased estimation in w Inch the class oi teachers 
was held. It is to bo regretted that he found it impossible to 
show similar hnour to the philosophers ot the Stoic and fjymc 
schools Resenting the hiutahty of the soldiers, these men 
intrigued against the government which rested on them for 
BUpport Vespasian revived against them the persecuting laws 
of tho republic, and drove them out of the cit\ , and his 
memory must alwuvs sutler for the execution of Ilel vidius 
Rnscus, the gieat lumin.ii y of the Stoics 
* ("At the npe ago of seventy, full of toils and honour', Ves- 
pasian ti cd ot natural decay , demanding m his last v a g 3 .> 
moments to bo rused upright, as ‘an. unpentot 
ought toglio standing ’ From the day w hen the legions in tho 
List had saluted Titus by the title of imperator, Ins father had 
vvi-eiv uluntted him to a substantial share ot powei Titus in 
jretum had relieved him from some of the most dangeious and 
mynhous tasks of government ho came to the undivided 
sovereignty not without a character, at least lincag the nobles, 
for craft and cruehv , but he was still the darhngof tho soldiers 
and a fivounto with the people He bore the reputation of a 
scholar md i refined thinker, and he is the hero of one of the 
very few love-romauc'es ol Roman history His love lor liero 
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nice, sister of Agnppa, long of Chalcis, was returned by hei, 
and she followed him to Rome in the expectation of becoming 
his wife , but the Roman piejudice against mtermmnage with 
a foreignei was too ationg to be disregarded, and the lovers 
were compelled leluctantly to pait from one another 

During Ins shoit leign Titus won the lespect and affection 
of all classes, but especially of the nobles To then grateful 
recollection we doubtless owe the preservation of his famous 
dictum that he had 1 lost a da y' when he h ad Jetjwent} -four 
hours pass without. the„performance of jspme_beneficent action. 
Two years aftei his accession he died of piematui e decline, and 
had no choice but to nominate his unworthy brother Domitian 
as his successor Perhaps his early death saved him from the 
downward course which so many gallant princes had run before 
him His profuse expenditure had alieady exhausted the 
treasures accumulated by Vespasian , and even Titus, ‘ the 
delight of the human race,’ as he was fondly termed, could 
haidly have escaped the stain of ciueltym his efforts to replace 
them This short principate witnessed two grave calamities 
, . 0 l fire, scarcely less disastrous than that in the leign of Nero, 
swept ovei the city, damaging the new temple on the Capitol, 
uc 833, an d destroy mg many public buildings which had 
ad so escaped the earlier conflagration^ till more le- 
nowned m history is the gieat eruption of Vesuvius, by which 
vc 832, the cities of Herculaneum^ and Pomgenjwere de- 
A - D 79 stioyed \the one buned undei a flood of molten lava, 
the other under a shower of burning ashes Foi ages all 
memory of these buried cities passed out of men’s minds, till in 
the middle of the last centmy their site was lediscovered , and 
the excavations earned on since that time, and still actn ely 
proceeding, have brought to light innumerable objects of 
interest which lllustiate the arts, the commerce, and the daily 
life of a civilisation long since passed away 

The first of the Flaviau emperors had displayed, even upon 
the throne, the frugality, the simplicity, and the manly firmness 
which weie chaiacteristic of the yeomen of the Sabine hills 
His sons were not proof against the seductions of a court and 
city hfe , and the younger of them, Domitian, who now assumed 
the imperial purple, showed a marked deterioration of character 
His jealousy of the military renown of his fathei and brother 
failed to arouse him to deeds of warlike prowess., and though 
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a student during lus years of obscurity, he nevcr,emulatpil his 
brother's fame os a scholar -1 pe dant ..a nd a jlisciplmarim 
towards the wees of otheis,he waspruel and licentious himself 
Domitian coidd not refuso to dedicate tho Arch ot Titus, 
which celebrated tho conquest ot Judun by his lather and 
brother, but ho was bent on mailing them in the admiration 
of the citizens mid the adoration of the soldier* Accordingly 
he put himself at the head of tho legions on the Lower Danube, 
and took part in two campaigns against the fcai matrons aud 
th e Daci ans, "Whatever* flatteries the court poets may luuo 
wnttcu, history is silent as to his exploits, one of hisaimies, 
wo know, fullered a disai-tious defeat, yet he gavo himselt tho 
honour of a triumph and assumed tho name of Germamcus 
Meantime his lieutenant m Britain, Agncola, was canymg 
the Roman eagles far beyond the limits of tho Mersey and the 
Tienfc. Talnug tho command m the yeai 78, he v n ts, 
completed tho conquest of North Wales, and then UL 8:il 
advanced lus camps to the lmo of tho Tyne and tho Solway" 
Hero ho was confronted by the wild and restless tribes of 
Caledonia, and in seven successive campaigns he reduced tho 
country as far noith as tho Tiy At the same time his fleet 
explored the coast ns fai as Cape Wrath aud pioved that 
Britain was an island, while some of his land troops, from tho 
Mull of Gallow'uy, beheld the coast ot Iielaud a uew region, 
which he was assured might he conquered by a single legion 
So much success excited tho jealousy ot Domitian, A D sj, 
and Vgricola was roe died to Home, where ho lived ' L 
lu high honour with both prince and people for several years 
Donations vanity would not bo s dished w itbout au arch of 
triumph to rival that of his brother Ills colon'll equestrian 
gtaUm was alre id\ erected in Iront ot lus lather’s temple The 
people at the same time demanded games and shows in in- 
creasing profusion To meet all these expenses, in tho absence 
ot plunder from abroad, ho was^. obliged to levy large gifts, 
under the name of golde n crowji^on the nobles and provincials 
of tho empire SactTa course ot action produced its natural 
eon-eqm nee, discontent, wluclijyihujnded before long in insur- 
rection L Automu- a descendant both of the 

tnumvir ami ot the popular tribune, comui inded two legions on 
the Rhine He seduced Ins own soldiers, and made in alii mco 
with tho Gcxiuau tubes across the frontier TTiq plan was to 
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march on Rome m the ■winter season, and, trusting to the 
unpopularity of the emperor, to strike a blow for power _H$ 
was, howevei,. quickly defeatedjmd. slain Romitian, who had 
faced the emeigency with courage, took steps to prevent the 
recun ence of such an attempt He broke up the jinnies of the "t 
empue into, smaller commands, and foibade the hoarding of any ' 
consid erab le, sums of money in the military chests At the 
same time he took the oppoitumty to wieak Ins vengeance by 
aibitrary executions upon all who had excited lus suspicion 
In one respect it must be owned that Domitian’s rule was 
directed, however inconsistently, to the good of the public 
He w as_a_disciplinanan, and he determined to try to reform.the 
morals of.hm people His religion was a vile superstition, but, 
such as it was, he was in earnest about it He began by inquir- 
ing into the irregularities imputed to certain of the Vestal 
Virgins Two of them were convicted, and mercifully allowed 
to take their own lives , a thud, Cornelia, was co ndemned, to 
sutler the full penalty of- the law, that is to ba-walled up alive 
with only a crust of bread and a .flask of water With the 
same object, viz to propitiate the divine patrons of marriage, he 
enforced the laws against adulteiy, and put some check upon 
the spread of disgusting forms of Oriental efleminacy In spite 
of the fact that one of his own special favourites was the actor 
Pans, who was infamous for his dissolute life, the impenal 
reformer next duected his seventies against the singeis and 
danceis in the theatres With the mimes, according to ancient 
precedent, were included the nstiologers, and the same pro- 
scription was further extended to the philosopher s, so that 
Apollonius of Tyana, the most noted moral teacher oi his time, 
was expelled with others of his class torn Italy The Chnstiaiis r 
whose pi ogress among the upper classes was beginning to excite 
alarm, did not escape persecution Flavius Clemens, a cousin 
of the emperor, was sentenced to death on a charge of Judais- 
ing , he has always been reckoned among the Christian martvrs 
Domitian teased and irritated all classes, and his eiuelties 
were wont to be aggravated by a certain grim humoui lie 
lived m constant fear of assassination, and sunounded himself 
with guards and miormeis, but all bis precautions failed to 
a d os secure bun A child is said to have found in his 

a c oio chamber the tablets on which he had designated the 

empress and some of lus own household for death A plot .was 
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at once foimed m tlio palace, and the Mow was struck by tbo 
freedman Steph anas Thus the noblest blood of Rome was 
avenged by menials 
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rnrERons A.ri’Oivn.D nr tup, senate — xerv a, tbajait 
J[ vdiuajt 

Br the death of Doimtian, the race of the Flavn expued, as 
that ot the Juln had done before No heir existed who 
could claim the empne as of ngbt The senato at once asserted 
its pnulego of appointing to tbo vacant throne , and the eleva- 
tion of M Cocceius Nerva by the selection of the senate marks 
another important epoch in the history of the empire Doimtian 
v\ as the lust of the ‘ tw elv e C.e&ars,’ so called most likely becauso 
Suetonius composed the biographies ot those twelve only His 
successors continued to assume the title, but thev held tlio 
olhce by a very' dillorent tenure Nerva was not the creation 
of military power, nor the descendant of a lino which owed it3 
origin thereto lie was tho-noromee of the senate, and the 
lirot of live emperors selected by that body, who wero tlio 
worthiest rulers Romo ever had, and who gave to the uupiro 
more happiness and prosperity' than auy otliei« Nerva too 
w is not a uativ o of Rome, noi even of Italy , his family had 
long been settled m Orel a , and after him the emperors m long 
succession wore of provincial if not foreign extraction 

Nerva began Ins reign by heaping indignation on the memory 
of the murdered emperor, nud punishing the base instruments 
of his cruelt' The praitorimis indeed demanded the sacnlico 
ofDomitian’s murderers, and Nerva, though he boldly resisted 
the cry ot vengeance, fouml it impossible to shield them A 3 
toon is thur swords wero sheathed, he determined to curb tlio 
pretensions of tbe soldiers bv adoptiug as Ins liur and pnrtnur 
in the empire the best and bravest of his olheers Al UJp;ua 
T raj urns, was in comiuaud on the Rhino, but bis name and 
char icier w oie well known W hen Nerv a mounted the Capitol 
and proclaimed his vdoption, the senato acome-ced without 4 
demur The praitonao guards trembled belore the legions of 
a resolute chief, and shrank back into their camp The aged 
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Nerva, by th is master stroke of policy, thinly established his 
authority, and continued to exeicise it in dignified tranquillity, 
till death removed him after a shoit reign of sixteen months 
No one dieamt of opposing the lav. lul succession "of Trajan 
lie belonged to a good old Homan family long settled in Spain, 
in which country lie had been bom As a soldier and a pro- 
vincial, he might be disposed to content himself with the 
command of the legions at a distance, and to leave the govern- 
ment of the city m the hands of the senate So, doubtless, hoped 
the nobles, and so it proved to be Trajan, in the full vigour of 
his age and confident in his own ability, had not j-et reagedjns 
laurels, but was eagei to gain tmimphs and annex provinces 
Ho rekindled in the Homans the old spirit of conquest, and, 
cheered b} their applause, devoted the greatei pait of Ins leign 
to two great enterprises, the subjugation of a vast temtory 
beyond the Danube, and the ovei throw ot (the Parthian empire 
on the Euphrates and the Tigiis ) 

Trajan, on leceivmg tke qenis of powci at Cologne, at once 
sent a promise to tho senate that no member of that body 
should sutler capital punishment under his 1 ule Before quitting 
the province he secuied the Rhenish frontier by establishing 
new colonies and mihtaiy stations lie threw a bridge across 
the mer at Mainz, and advanced the outposts of the empire to 
Hochst and Baden He then lepaned to Romo, and, as we 
leain from the courtly ‘ P aneg yric.’ of Pliny, won t he favour of 
all clnsses_of the citizens by lus gracious demeanour So secure 
was he of the loyalty of the soldieis, that he ventured to reduce 
by one-half the customary large°s When he handed to the 
prefect of the prietonans the ppumrd w Inch was the symbol of 
lus othce, he could boldly say, ‘ Use this for mo, if I do well , 
if ill, against me ’ The popularity of Trajan was already, during 
this brief sojourn, so unbounded, that the senate confened upon 
him, in addition to the usual imperial titles, the transcendent 
appellation of ‘>Qgtijp,ys,’ the Best, a distinction which was 
never enjoyed by any other emperor 

Meanwhile the legions on the fiontiers were longing for 
active warfare, and their impeiatoi was as eager for fresh 
triumphs as themselves But he determined not to meet the 
expenses of war by imposing fiesli buidens of taxation on the 
citizens His campaigns should be self suppoiting, and should 
enrich the tieasury by adding new regions to the list of tributary 
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'provinces The Romans "were still, n3 it proved, a martial 
nation, and well disposed to second the hold advance of Trajan. 
Between the Danube and the Caipathians lay the wild tract of 
mountain, plain, and forest known as Dacia, represented on the 
modern map b) tho countries of Hungary, Trans) lvr.ma, and 
Roumnma Tho Dacian tribes weie swayed by a single ruler, 
known to the Romans b) the name or title of Deccbalus In 
the jear Trajan began tho conquest of tins region Mar- 
shalling his forces at Sissek, on the Save, he descended the 
stieam into the Danube Along the bank of this AD jqi, 
great liver he constructed a road, and at beverm ho 4 u 8,>1 
spanned. the current with a solid bndgo whoso foundations may 
still at times bo seen At the end of two campaigns he had 
overrun much of tho country, and had occupied the rov al city, 
whore he afterwards planted his colony o f Ulpia Trajana Tho 

- hill fortress of Decebalus w as stormed, and tho conquered chief, 
together with Ins nobles, destroyed themselves The A d lei, 
column of Trajan still stands at Rome, and bears, in a u 857 
its bronze Tglie&, tho lecoid of this conquest, around its baso 
still strotchos tho open space of Trajan’s Forum, and tho ruins 
of the temple erected there at a later period for tho worship of 

- hisdiunit) Dacia w ns completely subjugated, and so effectually 
"colonised by tho Romaus, that to this day tho lauguago of tho 

people is substantinll) tho Latin tongue 

On Ins roturii to Romo, v d 100, Trajnu devoted himself to 
^adorning tho citv and tho empire with splendid constructions, 
j th-'f mying the evpeiiMjs out ot the tribute of his conqueied 
province, and building not for himself but l’or his people At 
kneona tho arch of Trajan still reminds the tiaveller that that 
chief port of the Adriatic was constructed bv him The port 
of Civita Yecchia is to this day sheltered by Trajan’s mole, 
another of lus works was the existing bridge over tho Tagus at 
Alcantara. A writer three centimes later eavs tlint ‘Trajan 
built thavvarltLover,’ and Constantuie compared him to a vvall- 
llowor because lus name so often met the ojo inscribed upon 
his buildings 

After an interval of eight vears, devoted to works of peace 
and to tho administration of a beneficent government, Trajan 
^ quitted the city lor the East, to reduce the Pvrtluans to -ub- 
miv-iou 0ifcirges, the Parthian ruler, alarmed bv bis advance, 
Seutouvovs to propitiate lum, but tho presents the) boro were 
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rejected At Antioch, delay was caused by a tremendous 
eaithquake, m which vast numheis of peopie, including one of 
the Roman consuls, perished, and the empeioi narrowly escaped 
destruction Aftei lepaning the losses caused by this disaster, 
he led his legions to the frontiei of Armenia, and summoned 
to his piesence the usurper Paithamasins This prince was 
reguued to lay his diadem at the feet ot Tiajan, and formally 
to acknowledge that his kingdom belonged to Rome After 
suffering grave indignities, he was dismissed, and, if the lnstoiv 
may be trusted, was waylaid and muidered, to the disgrace ot 
the empeior who gave the Older 

Having thus settled the position of Aimema, Tiajan ad- 
vanced upon the Paithians by the same route which had proved 
fatal to Crassus, but, unlike the luckless tnumvi r, he diove the 
— enemy befoie him, established himself family in the region of 
'"Adiabene, and before the end of the yeai 115 had constituted 
) the new province of Assyiia bejond the Tigris, and had justly 
earned the title of Parthicus 

The winter was passed at Nisibis 01 Edessa, and eaily in the 
spring of 11G the Roman aiuiy* descended the Eupbiates by 
water The Pai tbian monarcli fled into Media, and Ins capital, 
Cjggipkon , suiiendeied without a blow Trajan advanced 
tEough Babylonia to the shoiesof the Poisian Gulf, and longed 
''to rival the achievements ot Alexander But the disturbed 
l^tate of the countiy behind Inin convinced him that he had 
preached his limit On his leturn maich he stormed and 

destroyed ^eleucia, and on leaching Otesiphon placed a creature 
of his - own' oh the throne of Parthia Aimenia and Mesopo- 
tamia, with some poition of Arabia, ivere leduced to the form 
of provinces, but they weie nevei solidly incorporated with the 
empire, and befoie then conqueioi had reached Antioch on bis 
homeward march, they had already severed the unwelcome 
connection ^Tiajan had been wounded in an attack upon the 
little foitreic of Atia, and did not live to see Rome again He 
died in 117 at Sehnus, in Odicia, i after a shoit illness/ Ho had 
reached the age of 65, and haa reigned nineteen years and a 
half Thougn more of a lough soldier than a courtly scholar, 
Ins manners weie Inndly and gracious, and he has left a higher 
name than any of his predecessors in the purple foi generosity 
and .manliness of character He deserved to be the favourite,. 
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as he -was, hotli of the nohles and of tho people, both of the 
city and of tho provinces 

Trajan’s- expedition to tho East may very prohahly havo 
been caused by the uneasiness of the rulers of the empire about 
the restless intrigues of the Jews, and a vague consciousness of 
tho growing numbers of the Ohnstians, w ho, for aught they 
Ituow, might be aiming m secret at political ends After tho 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Jewish hopes of a Messiah -were 
carefully inquired into, and all \\ ho pretended to a descent from 
David were prosecuted Due the Jewish religion was still 
tolerated at Home, and throughout the empire, as a national 
cult The Ohnstians, as professing an irregular and unrecognised 
xreed, were outside the protection ot the law, and dunug tho 
Flavian penod a vv av e of persecution passed 01 er them When, 
however, it became ev ident that these new sectaries cherished 
no schemes ot rebellion, the authonties relaxed their seventy 
and were content to require of them the acknowledgment that 
‘ Caesar was their master ’ 

During Trajan s rugn, Pliny the v ounger w as governor of 
Bithjma, and persons were often charged before him with the 
enrao of being Christians Ills practico was to question them, 
and if they boldly confessed the lact ho considered it to bo 
his plain duty to condemn them to death Eluding, however, 
that tins treatment onlj increased their numbers, and con v meed 
of the moral innocence of his victims, he wrote to the emperor 
foi instructions on the subject Trajan recommended mild 
measures, commanding that the Ohnstians should not be sought 
for, and that denunciations of them, which emanated chielly 
from the Jews, should ho discouraged Sti’l, if any were 
accused, and professed their guilt, the majesty' of the law must 
be upheld Meantime multitudes of Jews as well as of Roman 
citizens continued to join the* n«vv religion Tho East was nfo 
with reports and expectations of a coming deliverer The con- 
ilrgrations it Romo and the fatal eruption of Vesuvius added to 
tho alarm produced by the Christian prophecies of au approaching 
destruction of the world by Ore The claim ot the Christians 
to supenor morality excited the passions of the populace, which 
is dwavs intolerant of such professions Tho mamftst fact that 
a secret association, uniting in its bonds numbers of persous of 
even class, was advancing m power and organisation dis- 
turbed the minds of the rulers, who were accustomed ruthlessly 
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to suppress every combination of the bind AlUtheso influences 
seem to have been lcmdled into fierce activity by cne coincidence 
of a destiuctive earthquake with the emperor’s visit to Antioch 
The fanaticism and tenor of the sufferers broke forth against 
the Ohnstians, and Tia]an stained his good name by encouraging 
a cruel peisecution which became memorable for the martyrdom 
of the Christian bishop Ignatius in the arena of Antioch 

At the same time the Jews, dnven from their own land, 
and scattered throughout the East, were intriguing in every 
city, in Alexandria, in Antioch, even m distant Seleucia, striving 
to unite their own people in a combined movement against the 
might of Rome, stirring up Paithians, Armenians, and Arabians 
ngninst the common enemy All these schemes had been dis- 
concerted by Trajan’s sudden and \ igorous expedition , but his 
conquests, though brilliant, had lacked stability, and it became 
an embarrassing problem for his successor whether to maintain 
or to relinquish them 

On Trajan’s death without issue, the empress Plotina at 
once announced his chos en heir to be P lElius Hadnanus, his 
cousin, and, like himself, of Spanish birth Both senate and 
people acquiesced in the choice, for Hadrian was distinguished 
for vntue and ability The remains of Trajan were conveyed 
to Rome and buned beneath his column Hadrian 
A D hngeied in the East to pacify the disaffected pro- 
vinces, and wisely determined to return to the policy of Augus- 
tus, to r eatric tAhe„Inmts,oL-tho-om pn e, and-to nJiondon-tbe 
recent conquests Then he returned to Rome to receive the 
homage of the senate, and began his reign in a spirit of modera- 
tion and liberality 

Pull of activity both of mind and body, Hadrian visited 
ev ery prov in ce ot thejemgire^ commanding the legions in person 
wherever danger tlneatened, and leaving maiks of his progress 
in public buildings and in impioved government His first 
expedition wn3 to the new Dacian province, which was threat- 
ened by encroaching tribes of Sarmatians At the head of 
his legions he defeated the^e barbarians, but deemed it wiser, 
after his first success, to withdraw behind the Danube, and 
a d ns even f° break down Tiajan’s bridge At the outset 
of this campaign a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he was obliged, notwithstanding his promise to shed 
no senators’ blood, to put it down with severity 
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/After a short interval spent at Rome, Hadrian yi-ited JLho 
N’prtli.ofBntain, where, the CaledanunArihta_w^re^jying.ninch 
trouble. Here he built roads and military stations, fortibed the 
country from sea to sea between tho camps ot Agntola on the 
Tvne and tho Solw ay, bndged tho Tyne at X T aw castle, omiiixed 
tho-provinci ll governmentat Yopt) The mineral wealth ot 
the North ot England was then attracting numerous settlers, 
ns it has dono again so conspicuously in this nineteenth cen- 
tury I’rom Britain ho passed on through Gaul and Spam, and 
croa°ed tho Mediterranean to quiet some disturbances 111 M uire- 
tnma Thence he turned his steps to the extreme eastern 
frontier, where tho restless Partin 111s w ere again menacing w ar 
In a personal interview I10 prevailed on Chosroes to leave tho 
empire at peace Journeying homeward tliiougli ^ 131 
Asia Minor and Greece, ho stayed long at Athena, 
aud alter visiting Rome and Carthage, returned once moie to 
the laist — to Uhei is. Antioch, and Alexandr ia 

I11 tho course of sixty v ears since tho campaigns of Vespa- 
sian and Titus, tho Jews in Palestine had increased in numbers, 
and thev now broke into a heice insurrection headed by Bar - 
Cocheln?, the 'Son of the Stir’ Hadrian bad inquired 
curiously into many religions, that of the Jews among others. 
They lmd hoped he had become a prosely te, and they now 
denounced him as an jqiystata , biithcf 1 ufElessly aj> 1-53, 
gut down their rebellion, sliughteied their people Al ^ 
in vast numbers, and planted the colony of .'Elia Capitolina 
on the site of tlieir sacred city 

Hadrian distinguished between tho Jews and the Chris- 
tian 1 ’ The litter ho recognised as loyal citizens, and dis- 
couraged tho local persecutions to winch they were exposed 
During Ins sojourn at Athens, they ventured to approach him 
as a scAer atter tiuth and he listened gnciou-ly to tho 
apolt>gu.a of Quadrates ind Ails tide?, who were famous lor 
their wiadom aud learning 

At Ath ens Hainan had shown hnuself an intelligent 
inqumr into~th'P~hjghest qiic->ii*vn> of human speculation At 
Alevandna he appeared rather as an explorer of cunosities. 
l.gv pt, the granan. of Rome, h id been jealously guardtd by the 
emperors as their own •’penal province Xo Roman of rink 
might even \L-it it without evpn -s permb-,1011 Tina prohi- 
bition terveti but tq^ wQ‘ r the turio-uty ot the itouiaiia about 
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that land of mystery The splendid rums of antiqiuty , the 
distant post from which that civilisation had descended , the 
stiange worship of bulls, and cats, and crocodiles , — all these 
mig ht well excite the interest of intelligent travellers The 
emperor examined all the tsondeis ol Egypt, visited the pyra- 
m ids, inscribed his name upon the vocal head of Memnon, and 
expressed his delight and admiration " 

Bjat._ilux-.pco pi o-of -Alexandi ia_w’eie.^ypnt_jto_ mock at 
Romans and othei stiangers as childien of a younger civili- 
sation than their own, and they showed little respect for 
Hadrian When his favourite Antmous perished by diowning 


in the Nilo, they outraged the grieving empeior ^vith their 
ribald scofls He lefiamed with difficulty from chastising the 
oilendmg city, hut quitted the countiy in disgust At Antioch 
he met with no better treatment, being exposed to the gibes 
and insinuations of a frivolous people , and he showed his resent- 
ment by adorning the city with no public buildings, such as he 
had lavished on the places which had entei tamed him on his 
travels Fioin Antioch he repaired to Athens and lemained 
there, enjoying its aits and sciences foi some length of time 
Hadnan retuined to Rome in 134, and began at once to 
adorn the city with splendid buildings The temple of Venus 
and Rome, now but the fragment of a min, was the grandest 
temple in the city But his most magmhcent wort was his 
own moles 01 mausoleum, v. hose solid mass is still conspicuous 
in the castle of St Angelo When brat erected it had far moie 
of architectuial ornament than now Tier over tier of columns 
graced its sides, and abovo it soared a gilded dome surmounted 
by the statue of the foundei, who was ultimately buried beneath 
it Besides these new constructions, Hadnan lestoied many of 
the older buildings, such as the Pantheon, the temple of Augus- 


tus, and the baths of Agiippa He piqued himself on bis 


knowledge of all matters, but especially of architecture, and is 
said to have put Apollodoms, t he architect, to death for an 
uncouitly^cnticism of one. o f his designs Favormus, the llieto- 
ncian, j lelded to his authority on questions of giammnr, re- /, 
marking that ‘ it laill disputing with the master of tbn ty legions ’ 
Hadnan reigned supieme m the loyalty of the soldiers, and 
m the favoui of the senate and of all classes of citizens Yet 
he chose to associate with himself in the purple a young and 
frivolous noble, 0 Oom modus Veru s. This worthless partner 
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of 1 m empire wa3 entrusted with a command on the Puinonun 
frontici, but ho toon icll into 1 decline, and in the third year of 
bn feeble soiereiguty died Uadnan hastened to 
supply Ins place Assembhng the chiefs of the 
seuate, he announced to them that his choice had fallen on 
T Aurelius Antoninus, a man of mature ago and prosed abilits 
The new emperor was required to adopt two heirs, Annin- 
and Ltiuus Veras, both ol the family of the lately decea-ed 
emperor 

The life of Iladnan himself was not protiacted beyond the 
middle ol tins year lie sufteied much from maladies for winch 
medicine allorded no reliet, and 13 said to base become irritable 
and suiguniary m bis last years At one time he would talte 
refuge m nngical arts, at another m pm- m 01 the dagger of tho 
suuide , hut he was kindly i\ at clad and tended, and expired m 
comp iritis e tranquillity, leasing to tho world as Ins last legs cj 
a play tul and poetical address to his ow n departing sprnt.x/' 
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Tixrs AtmEtros Attoxutcs was nlreada 111 his hfty-second 
year when he begin to reign. In honoured bis adopti.o lather 
ht chinged hi- style to Titu-> .Elms II idrntms Antoninus, and 
to this the senate added tho epithet Ptu> no is conunonly 
know nas VjrUmmng Piu s Ho was married to Anna Galen 1 
I lU-tuia, and had soieral children, but only 010 daughter, 
luu-liin, -tinned, and her he* joined in limrmge with his 
nephew Vureliu.-, w hom he had idopte-d at the siuie time as the 
youiu' \ciu-j, Tho name ot Vntomnus, which was borne 
equally by Pirn, uid h\ his siicce-sor Marcus Auu.ius, became, 
re\t to tliat ot Augu-tu-, the most honoured in tho long 
impend -ons Th? are of thg_\.ntonmes is generally reckoned 
is Uj^.iuug with- the acce«aoa of Xerva itwas 1 period of 
p ace* mil prompt nty , ar'ioi.gocd, we may almost say, of con- 
^laitiawd „o\eranitnt hut in. die course ot it the ancient 
inani it y d our of tho Homan peop’e wn» { ensiling for i.iin f of. 
cp siw ‘ 
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Tlie two Antomnes woio philosO|»heis in tho pui pie, who 
governed tiioir people in conceit with the senate on the highest 
punciples ot virtue The older could seat himself m his 
libraiy on the Palatine and mle the empne from its centre^ 
But foi the exigencies of frontiei wars, the younger, Aurehus, 
would have passed a no less studious life Both ot them, by 
their piomise to shed no senator’s blood, weie pledged to 
frugality in the public service , and both redeemed their pledge 
Antoninus, while he lenutted some customarj fives, nos inn g- 
niheent in gifts and largesses and public woiks, and wl en tho 
lull treasury ot Ilndnan was emptied, be leplemshed it by tbe 
sale of tbe luipenol Ulliuture 

The mteinal lnstoiy of this happy roign was entnely un- 
eventful On the fiontioie, indeed, theie wis frequent tiouble, 
especially on the Danube and m Africa, but this mild pnnco,w 
who judged it better to sa\e one citizen than to slay a thousands 
enemies, ajdppted_tba_pohcy-of-buving oil tlio ltiv adm s In > 

Bntun, howoiei, tftoi a revolt of tho Bngantes bad been put^ 
down, the dotenccs ot the empne were carried faithei north, 
and a second wall was built ncioss the island between the 
e3tnanes of the GI) do and tho Foith The space thus gained 
to tho Roman pi ounce between the walls of Agncola and 
Antoninus was lapidly filled up by Roman colonists, who woie 
constantly pushing forward even beyond tho limits of pi otec- 
tion In the most distant regions of Paithia, Aimema, and 
Sc)thn, tho emperor of Rome was accepted as the supieme 
arbitei of national quunols Yet tho policy of Augustus was 
adhoied to, and tho hn its of the empire weie not extended in 
that direction This peuod of quiet £quilibmim was signalised 
by some great woiLs of geogi aplucal interest, tbo 'System of 
Geography’ of Ptolem), tbe ‘ Itmeiaiy ’ of Antoninus, and tbe 
‘ Penplus of tho Euvme and of the Ei) thrtean or Indian Ocean ’ 
by A man 

/ The gieatest glory of Antoninus is the urn emitting caie with 
/ which he studied to promote the welfnie and happiness of his 
^people Humanity, under him, made a great step m advance 
Not content with repi easing the exactions and injustice of the 
tax-collectors, he lequued his ofbcers to spare the needy and 
indulge the unfortunate Not only did he economise the public 
leaources, but he sacrificed his own foitune to the sen ice of the 
state lie celebrated^ the'secular games with great .splendour, 
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and adorned the ut\ with a gleeful column as w ell a* by the 
completion of Hadrians mausohj im The amphitheayo at 
Ni-im .3 . ad the aqueduct of the Pont du Gard, tin. noblest 
monuments of Roman art bo>ond the Alps, are also ascribed to 
lua mnmticeuce Antoninus also contributed impoitaut addt- 
tions^tiTTk^emk of Roman lan, and his judgments w c re- 
marked bv equity anil humanm His paternal hin di egs. 
taivards the, Clm- nans w as _e yeq more geperoits_tliaii jhatpi 

IJdiirHUl 

The special characteristic of Yntomnuswas his checrlulnesi- 
Xo philosophical dispute, no popular outbm=t of petulance, 
could disturb the seremts of his temper Content with lus 
j olitical surroundings, with the society of Ins friends, with the 
religion of his time, he was troubled by no anxieties Rower 
made no dilkrento in him Kind, modest, atlable, and abste- 
mious as he had olwacs been, such he continued to TxT^nr 
emperor To his unworthy consort Riustiiiii he wn» more 
than torgning, talcing no notice of her irregularities, and when 
she died, as tortunately she did m the earls jcirs ot lus pnnei- 
pite, I e a-signed her dnine honours, and never mairud again.. 
Vfter reigning tor twenU -three years he died, vd IGl/guing' 
to his guard us his last watchword, Y. rqiian uinty ’ 

Marcus Yurelius, who now succeeded to the throne, had 
been tor -omc tunc a-soented in the go\ eminent. In presiding 
on the tribun il-, in guiding the deliberations ol the senate, in 
n caving embassies and *ppoinnng magistrates, ho had shrunk 
from no latume, hut lus heirt was still in Jus philosophical 
studio - Plato had m Win uv-ed that slat s would surely flourish, 
w»'re bar their pi ik-ophers princes or then pnuce3 philoso- 
phers, and the hojo that ho might prove this dectnno true 
amour iged Aur*'hus in Ins undertaking' By Ilndmuis direc 
tion Antoninus had adopted the vountr Veriis at the -ame time 
with Aurehu-., hut he nad treited the two on a ten ddkreut 
touUng \\ hih marrying Aurelius to lus own daughter, and 
fretting him with contidaicc as in* destined successor, he had 
excluded Pom publ c hte the weak son of i dissolute sire 
Yurthus u once rover ed thm wi=o deciuon, and elevatul his 
brother to a position equal to h*s own, conf.rrmg upon bun 
every digmtv which l e enjoyed, no" even withholding the title 
of Augustus For the tirst time two Augu=ti sat together in 
tie purl k 
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The Gist yeais of ihe new reign weie troubled by distur- 
bances in various parte of the empne Lusitania broke into 
msuiiection Spam was invaded by the Aloors The Ckatti 
Ciossed the frontiers into Gaul and Rliaetia I 11 Britain the 
id 16G le b' 10US ^ ere disaffected But the most senous 
alarm was caused b\ wai with Parthia, and a 
dioastei to the Roman aims at Elegin, on the Euphrates, com- 
parable to that of Canhai Aurelius despatched Yeiustothe 
East with experienced officeis to guide him, but before he 
reached the seat of war, Avid ms .C assius had aheady letneved 
the fortunes of the empire by a series of victories, which opened 
the gates of Otesiphonand Seleucia, and levived the memory of 
Tiajan’s conquests YfiJLUS_.li as tened back to Rome, but the 
returning army brought with it the seeds of a terrible. pestilence, 
which spiead its devastations throughout the West Famine, 
fires, and earthquakes succeeded to the plague, and the public 
tenoi was brought to a climax bj the lepoit ot a poweiful 
irruption of barbarians acioss the Danube Superstitious fears 
took possessiou both of the people and of the prince These 
calamities weie attubuted to the anger of the gods, and the 
progiess which the Christians were malnng pointed them out 
as suitable victims to appease the divine wrath Aur elius 
purified the city by a solemn lustration and a lectistermum ot 
seven days, and then, to lus lasting disgiace, gave oideis for a 
cruel persecution of the Christians 

Auielius now set out for the seat of war accompanied by 
Veius The legions weie sickly and desponding, the cifi/ens 
scarcely hoped for their victorious letuin Already 
the outposts weie in reheat, and the colonists weie 
flying before a numerous and oiganised host of invaders But 
the memory of Trajan was still held in awe on the Danube 
Betoie the emperors leached the Alps, the shadow of their 
gieat name had gone before them, and sufficed to iepel the 
mtiuders and make them sue for peace In the following veil 
they visited Dlyncum and made provision for the defence of 
the empne in that quartei , and_q_n_their letmn tq.Rome. in the 
autumn . of 168, . Aurelius was relieved, hcjlie^ death of the 
fe eble Yer us, of one souice of anxiety and embairassment 
Fiom this time forwaid Aurelius knew no respite from distant 
warfare Germans, Scythians, and Saimahans attacked the 
northern frontier Fiom his bead-quarters at Camuntum 
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(Prcaburg), be hmi to confront them on the frozen Danube in 
winter, on the and ^loppes m summei Once his army avas 
surrounded by the Quadi, and cut oil Horn its supply ol water, 
when a sudden storm Idled the camp with mm watei, and dis- 
ordered the enemy with lightnings The marvel ni attributed 
by some to the incantations ot an Egyptian sorceior, by others 
to the favom ot JitpiVr PIuvius, by tbo Ohnstmns it was 
averred to be due to the prayers ot a Christian legion tra- 
ditionally Known as the thundering legion The inc’dent h 
reprehend d, and mav still bo studied, nmoug the sculptures on 
tile biuelian column at Home 

Emin the northern iioutiei .bin elms was suddenly called 
aw iv by the revolt ot Audios Cassius in the East This tide 
and ambitious general spiead a report ot the cm- ^ 
jHim s death, uni invited his sohhers to rano him 
to the piuple lie is 1 - ml to have been urged to this tre isou 
by the Liiipuss L tu>tmi hen -oil, who was is dissolute in lieu 
LOiuIuet as inn motliei bad been, md to whom Amelias w-es is 
blindly indulgent as Antommis had been Before the emperor 
reached the* seene of aetion, Cassius had fallen by the hind ot 
Ins own soldier*, and IfaUstmafell stek and died on the journey 
Auielms commanded her deihcatmn, but the Romans e\eeiated 
her memoiv, not only lor hei own vices, hut nlso ns the mother 
of the detested Commadus The Stoic unperoi pardoned tlio 
supporters of the fallen traitor, and, to prove his own spothss 
umoeoiiee, caused lumselt to be initiated in the mysteries at 
I lou-w On las return to Rome lit celebrated. a tnumph over 
the IS umatiaiis, together with his son Commodus, now entering 
noon mauliood But the pressure of the nortlarn tribes 
bee mie acim mtoleiable Once more the philosophic ewpeior 
w as toned to plunge into the noisy timnmlol the camp With 
filling la altb, with m cvhausttd treasure, and tioops thimud 
by the* de-ol Uuig pligue, he toi'td outer three more years at 
whit seemed a fruitless ta.A jUne-grcat uetory is churned for 
his. irms, and a dual tnumph began to stem ilmost within 
n ich. w) eti he .vas aimed off bv Wo^tg atAmde- 
Isnu (Yieuu i) Ue at least a-tapod "the mortiiie i- 1 D U ° 
tion ot set nig the gnat Mrnntmn war closed bv a disgraieful 
pe ui* which wu> -oon after pun.li.n-td by tlm Rom in- 
'll. wens Aim Inis, though not endowed with brillnnt mili- 
tary coma- yet commanded fas 1 _nmn with ton nr. and 
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earnestness, and was not ill seconded by Ins officers and men 
But the aimies of Home weie no longer what they once had 
been These tioops of foieign meicenaiies weie not to com- 
pare foi maitial vigour with the old Italian militia , and the 
population of the empne was seriously crippled by the plague 
On the othei hand, the Geimans and Scythians opposed to him 
flowed foiwaid in mesistible hoides, with all the audacity that 
belongs to the lusty youth of nations Ecom this time forward 
t]ifi_tid&.of- vuctoiy began to set against, the empne The 
attitude., of .Rome became pmely defensive, and though shei 
tough t. bi ay ely, hei defence was crippled by a sense of rv eak~ 
ness, and at length by anticipation of defeat Aurelius seems 
to have peieeived, befoie his eouutiymen, this downward 
course on which the empne was entering, and to have been 
saddened by the piospect 

The despondency of the imperial philosophei is stiongly 
mailed m the book of ‘Meditations/ in which he closely 
analyses his own clmacter and motives Stoicism had become 
to this, the last great iepie=eufatno of the sect, moie than over 
a mattei of conscience and lehgion , and as such it not un- 
naturally kindled in his mind a feeling of hostility to the pro- 
fessor of the young and vigoious sy stem winch was soon to 
supplant it The fasti dious pnde of the Roman philosophei 
could not biook the simple cieed on which the Christian leant, 
and by which he luled himself in action To lrve foi the state, 
tosacufice every passionjvud every inteiest to the good of the 
state, was the fundamental mle of life to Auielius When/ 
therefoie, he found the Chnstians withdrawing on leligious 
grounds fiom the duties of the pubhc service, he had found an’ 
excuse foi treating them with ciuelty , and the lesult was that 
on eveiy occasion of nnlitaiy defeat, inundation, 01 pestilence,, 
he yielded to the cries of the infuriated populace, and crowds of 
Christian maityis weie luuled ‘ to the lions ’ in the arena > 

In spite of this wholesale peisecution, the new leligion 
was steadily advancing in its influence ovei men’s minds 
Greece and Rome were falling moie and more undei the influence 
of the E ist, and the speculations of Oriental philosophy excited 
more interest than any othei topics Christianity, derived 
from an Oriental bnthplaee, seemed to lift the red from some 
of the deepest mysteries ot theosophy, and to satisty the 
craving of maulnndi 
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OIIAPTI It LXIII 

COUUODIS, PI RTI>' V\, SEPtUtlUs SLVERUS, QJ5.i£AU*l, 
JUUUMJ3 ttXGABVEUS, ILEX VAllER. SEV1UU3 

Wi need not dvv ell long on the reign of the wretched Coimuodus 
tlio uim 01 t in son of. a-iicthlc- fa th er. At first ho allowed the 
government to ho administered by the wi=e stitesmon b> whom 
his father had sunounded him, and veiled his own profligacy 
w itlun bis palace walls But Ins ow u sister Bucilla plotted 
airiunst his Iilo, and tho assassin she had hired, os he aimed the 
blow , announced that it was by the senate Commodus 
escaped, but was thenceforward hlled with deadly enmity 
against the collators, and contmcd on vanons fah-o accusations 
to rid himself In death or eule of all the most distinguished 
among them The gov eminent then fell into the hands of a 
biicce-vion of fa\ounte a , some of whom plotted against their 
master, wero detected, and executed, while others wero sacri- 
ficed to the clamours of the di&contended populace 

The emperor maintained himselt upon the throno In 
Urges. Os to the pi etouniia, and extravagant amusements foi 
tho people lie himself fought as a gladiator m the arena 7f>0 
turn a, and delighted to exhibit his prow ess bv slav mg lieeatombs 
of vv lid bt nsts with bow or javelin, alwnjs under due protection 
lie afleckd tho character of Hercule-', and these barbarous 
feats nude him a favourite witii the nibble The provinces 
continued to enjov a quiet and orderly government, but those 
who tame in contact with the tv rant were never <=nfe from lus 
e iprn lous cruelty Vt length, after twelve v ears of 
e upire, he* was assassinated bv his favourite eoncu- A ! ’ ,J " 
bme Marcia, m i oncert w ith 1 clectus his chamberlain, and L.etus 
the pn feet oi the prelonans 

I'ertui lx, a distmgiuslied senator, was at once put forward 
ft' hi- succo'-or, and accepted bv the prcetomns, b^ the 'Ciiate, 
and bv the people lie vvosacultiv ited mid exper onctd slate 
man of tlm same ctanip as UoIIn, hut uutortunutclv without a 
imht trv following For this re ison he In at the morev of tho 
prvtori ms, ami li ul no choice hut to buv the lr fuour with a 
liberal don dm lie had no intuition, However to ruinin a 
mere puppet m their bonds, and soon begin to > nforeo dnciplmo 
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among tlieui This they ‘would not enduie, aud before three 
months had expired they hi oke into open niutm}, foiced their 
way into the pa 1 ace, fell upon the ompeior and slew him His 
shoit reign ot eighth-seven dnjs had been a contrast indeed to 
that of Commode 8 The eviles w eie lecalled , life and property 
weie once more secuie, and the finances were lecrmted by 
legitimate means Them was no power m Romo nor even in 
Italy which could resist the organised force of the prretonans, 
and these mercenaries proceeded to oiler the empne for sale to 
the highest bidder Diditis Julianas, a senatoi, s itished their 
rapacity hj the ollei of a sum equal to 200/ steihng to each of 
the 12,000 soldiers He was presented to the senate ns the 
choice of the soldiers, and the conscript fatheis could but 
submit in silent wrath to the loice of arms, and accept the 
upstart emperoi Not so the armies on the fiontiers I 11 thieo 
independent quartern tlio\ flew to anus The legions on the 
Euphrates saluted then commander Pescenmus Niger as 
empeior, those on the Rhine confened the purple on Clodius 
Albums, the soldiers who kept guard on the Danube nominated 
Septiuiius Seveius Tho last-named leadei was an Afucau by 
bnth, full of eueigy and ability, and when once the movement 
was lesolved on, lie lost not a moment in e\ecuting it His 
troops were piactised in aims, well disciplined, and near to 
Italy He led them at once to Rome, and without shaking 
a blow leduced the prmtonans to submission, captuied the 
wretched Julinuus, and put him to death aftei a reign of two 
months only The fiist act of Septimni3was to disaim and 
disperse the prietonans who had suppoited his rival He then 
organised lus own most trusted legions as an imperial guaid of 
50,000 men Leaving the capital securely in their hands, he 
advanced steaddy to the East to tr\ conclusions with Nigei 
Amved within stuking distance, he summoned him to siurendei 
to the empeioi acknowledged by the senate The eastern pie- 
teuder, however, showed fight, but to little avail, his ioices 
were defeated, first at the passage of the Hellespont, and again 
in the defiles of Cilicia , he himself was taken and slam 

Severus was now at liberty to deal with his mal m the 
West Clodius Albums, though gluttonous and indolent, w as not 
191 without soldieil) qualities, and his troops were of high 

mettle Seveius encountered him at Lugdunum, 111 
Gaul A desperate battle ensued between the rival aimies. 
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mid 'lie usult was ior some time uncertain, but the tortune of 
Severus nguu prevailed Albums was looted, captured, and 
put to dc ith The enterprise ot beverus w as uovi ned ^ 1J7 

with complete success, not ill-earned hy boldness, 
energy, and conduct In these quihties lie might fairly bo 
compared to tliogre it Julius, but ho was wanting 111 the clemency 
which distinguished the fust Gmsai O11 Ins return to Romo, 
&e\ei us made a searching inquisition into the tenipei ol the 
senators towards him, and finding that many among them were 
kinsmen or friends of one or other ot his late rivals, and that no 
strong aflection was felt for hnn by the remainder, he did not 
hesitate to strike terror by the evocation of foity ot (lien 
luunbci The senators stood auhast at his cruelty , but *hcy w ere 
cowed and gave him no fuithoi trouble 

'niiC^ude_(iL^HXUIJiil^L.iAdiA^iducracv.v^-llL-)A-vwu. 
equitable and beneficent. Ho spuit little time at Rome, which 
he could leave secuiely gurrded by his pi ctouim army, while 
the civil government was earned on by the 1 ivvy er Pupiiinn 
Severus once more led the Roman legions to Cte-iphon and 
beleucia, and impressed upon the Partbians a lasting inspect for 
the power ot Rome In his later vears he visited Britain, and 
j eiictrated far into the wilds ot C iledoma , hut I10 concluded 
that the s dost limit ot tho empno was the line laid down by 
Hadrian, which I10 ordered to he strengthened by a second 
rampart Severus died at ^orh, giving as bis last 
watehvvoid ‘Laborcums,’ as though, 111 his opinion, 
tho spade were quite aa etieetive an implement of war as tho 
award 

Julia Down, the wife of Septmmu Severus, adorned her 
mqen d st U1011 with many high qualities, but she had the nus- 
tortime to be* the mother ot two pnuces, 011- of whom become 
almost tho greatest moiisti r ot the w hole imperial series The e 
two brothers, Bc-muhl-, geiierdly known bv the mckuanie of 
Oracalla, and Hetu, were present with tl eir t itlier m Britain 
it the* tuuo ot his deith They both set out at once for Rome, 
but hi ill-dispo ed were* line towards each other that thev 
hi pi ap ut throughout the long yourm y 1 lie quarrel continued 
to r-.e he.tvv.en them m the cupitil, till it length Coraealh 
PJPi'fded hi-* brother with lus own h tnd in his mother's arm- 
The* Jratni-idt made no -teret of his crime, ind proceeded to 
Socuruhi-' own i-itety by the ■JauirbUr ol evtry m in aid amnia 
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whom ho legmded ns an adheient of tJie murdeied Geta 
Thousands perished, and among them Fndilhi, the last surviving 
da ugh to 1 ot Amelins, and Pnpiman, the minister of Sevems, 
who had refused to write a public defence of the infamous deed 
Haunted by the furies ot an eyil conscience, this mde, llliteinte, 
and., hideous monstei soou fled fiom Rome and loamed about 
the remoter pio\inces of the empire, not pietending to take 
command of the aimies, but slaking bis ciuel tluist for blood 
whoiever tho fancy took him At Alexandria he reumged 
himself foi some populai gibes by a friglittul massacre IIis 
miserable life was piotrxcted by fierpient changes of residence 

for six veais He was killed at last on the holders 
A D 217 J 

of Syria at the instigation of Ins clnot mimstei 
Maciinus, oiie of the prefects of the city, who found that his 
qwii life was in danger from tho tj 1 ant 

Maciinus easily bill ed the soldiers on the fiontiei to pro- 
claim him empeioi, and 111 spite of somo murmurs at the 
delation of anothoi Afucnn of low birth, I10 was for tho time 
recognised by tho sonate and the people of Romo ne remnined, 
however, in the East, and set himself to improve the discipline 
of the legions, and to reduce their emolum ents within moie 
leasonahle limits This eftort, though much needed, and 
piudentty exerted, produced discontent among the soldieis, and 
led to the speedy downfall of the usurper 

It will bo well to pause at this point and take a general 
view of the situation of tbe empire Tbe sv stem of gov eruT 
ment intiodiiced by Augustus was in form and in fact a com- 
promise or balance between tluee gieat powors in tbe state — 
tbe senate, the people, and tbe army The empeioi, as pi nice 
of tlie senate, tribune of tbe people, and connnaudei of the 
army, piofessed to derive his authority fioui each of these thiea 
foice 3 , aud to exeiciso it os their constitutional lepiesentative 
The lule of Augustus embodied this idea m piactice with' 
marvellous accuiacy That of his successors 111 the main con- 1 
fonned to it lojalty, in spite of the capricious v agones of a 
Caligula ora Neio Undei the Finn, the empne iested some- 1 
what moie avowedly upon the will of the legions Undei, 
Neiva and his succexsois, tho influence of the senate was appa- 
lently mcieased, and seived to mask the lenity prepondeiant 
power of the ai m3' Tllioughout this penod the populai 
element 111 the commonwealth, the Roman mob, fell moie and 
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more into contempt It was enough to feed it and to amine it 
'Its stiiiruus could alw a\ * be purchased But in the mean tune a 
nev. and more important Homan people ins growing v ear bv 
jear m number, and m influence The liberal policy of Juhus 
C’e^ir towards the Gauls and other foreign races had been 
Tevntd bs Claudius, and from his time forwards large numbers 
of pros me als were from time to time admitted as citizens of 
Home Tbe sums paid for the enfranchisement of individuals 
formed au important source of revenue to the imperial treasury' 
These new citizen- cast m their lot with the Homan ofhcials, 
supported them in their despotic government, and helped them 
to control auv jopulu mot ements which might arise Under 
Hadrian this class ot provincial citizens ahead} comprised 
nearh the whole free population Under Cartcalha, b} the 
advice ot the wise pin -con-nlts whom his father had pliccd 
i, around him, the. edict w is issued In which the ciuzenship of 
Rome w as conierrcd upon all 

bide by =ide with this great social revolution, the trans- 
formation and codification ot the law had been advancing with 
rapid strides The o’d mmacipal haw of Home was quite 
inadequate to the needs of a world-wide empire, and genera- 
tions of lawyers had been working under imperial supervision 
to incorporate tbe legil principles and usages of other civilised 
communities into that logical and harmonious si stem which 
bee ime iu later times tl e basis ot modern European law 
At the found atiun of this world- wide system ot citizenship and 
lw\ la\ a principle utterly repugn ant to old Homan ideas, i 
pnnup’e which owed its grtdual accept nice to the teicLing ot 
the btoic philosophers — that of the universal brotherhood and 
n dural eqnaUt} of all men Tie Homans learnt it from the 
Greek- It wis c tnicsdv maintained hi Cic<.ro and Seneca, 
embodied in wise laws bv tbe philosophic jun-ts ol the uii- 
p re, v d mbontatii eli enforced bv Ilidnan, Antonium, and 
Ann bus 

The current of religions thought tlowtd in like manner m 
an ever- a iJemna channtl The god- ot Gr.cce and Uerypt 
Wc*s admitted side by side vv 4 Jv those ot ItaR into the Homan 
I* w livon Die Gaulish dvnit, T trams and lle-<ua wen 
ah Ud* d wills Juji’cr md \f>rs and tin Druidic il pnestboed 
w i-j r> r du I b* a h euaa h* of II im. -- and Vru-pict— The 
Jewi U -cug-T. u w is rsc< _ui' *d aid Clms innuv tlou.hicvar 
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authorised, and oiton pel. eclited, was genei.illy toleiated 
Dining the peuod of peace and piospeuty which followed the 
death of Maicus Aurelius, no inquisition was made into the 
belief of tho Christians Then manners and teaching began to 
exeicise a wholesome influence upon society, the numbei of 
conceits among families of high ranh iuci eased , and the 
Christian bishops especially the bishop ot Rome, became almost 
a recognised powe, 111 the state 

Undei these cncumstnnces Rome evas not unprepared for 
tho stiange phenomenon which now burst upon tho cvorld 
Tho children of Mars and Qumnus were required to accept ns 
then duel, then prince, and then supreme pontitl, a stripling 
fiom Syna, a pnest of tho Sun, clothul in tho Onontnl tiara 
and linen stole, and nnested by the devotees of Ins cult and 
nation with a pecuhni pereoinl sanctity , and they did ac- 
cept linn On the fall of Oarecalla, tho empress-mother, Julia 
Domna, put an end to her hie , buthoisistoi fuliaMoisa, herself 
a widow, retired to Antioch with hei two daughteis, Soemias 
and Mnnnen, who were also widows Soomias tho eldei had 
ono son, Bassianus Mnnnen had also a son named Ale\andei 
Tho young Bassianus, conspicuous foi the beauty of his face and 
figure, became priest ot the Sun 111 the temple at Emesa The 
legions stationed theie chafed at the li aid discipline ofMacnnu 3 , 
they tancied they could detect 111 tho features of Bassianus 
some lesem bianco to the house of Seveius, they pretended that 
he was the son of Oaiacalla, nud by a sudden mocement pio- 
claimed him empeioi Macunus was taken by surprise, and 
dismayed by the populauty ot his uval, the puetonan tioops 
in attendance upon h in were faithful, and almost made up by 
then valoiu foi the numbeis of eflemmate Onentals to whom 
they weie opposed, but Mncunus fled, and, with his «on, was 
ad °1S T uclcl y taken and slam The contending armies 
promptly finteimsed, and the senate acquiesced 111 
an appointment which boie some semblance of a return to the 
punciple of heieditaiy descent 

The deity of the Sun was woishipped at Emesa under the 
foi 111 of a lude black stone, and undei the name of Elagabalus 
IBs pnest was designated by the same name, and is known 
among the Roman empeiois as Elagabalus Ignoiant alike of 
Roman histoiy and Roman manneis, the Oriental youth tiaus- 
ferred his supeistitious cult, his tilthy depravity, and his 
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etlcimnato drots unchanged to the city of Augustus and 
Antoninus The penod ot his rule, which was happily not 
pi doused, marts the lowest depth of infamy and degradation 
to which imperial Itouic evei sank Ilis grandmother Mtcsa 
persuaded him to make his loushi Alevander, a ^ mri 
jouth of hettei pronuso, Ins colleague 111 the empire, 
and soon aftei the praitoriaus mutinied, and put an end to his 
miserable life and pimupate 

Alexander was leadily accepted as hr successoi, anil took 
tho additional name of feeveius Undei this amiable pnuce 
tlio empne enjojed some yens of peace, and was leheved from 
much ot tho taxation imposed b} the necessities of wailike or 
prolhgato mlers Ills mimstci, Ulpian, coined foiwaid tho 
important work of codifying tho law liaised to power at the 
cirlv age of fevonteen, Vlexander was too much undei tho 
luiluonce ot’ lus mother Mnmoea, who seduced him into some 
acta ol injustice and crueltj towaids Ins wife and his father-in- 
law Tho piietorian«, when they found that the child whom 
the\ had placed upon the throne was resolved to keep them 
undei couhol, broke into inutnn But then anger was directed 
more again-t the mimstei tlmu tho empeioi Tho citizens rose 
in arms to defend Ulpian, but in vain , he xvas seized and mas- 
sacred w lthin the palace Alexander watched his opportunity 
to avenge tho deed upon Epagatbus, tho prtetormn leader, and 
as tune wont on ho displ ived a firmness in dealing w ith lus 
mutinous legions winch enabled him to acqiurc tho mastery over 
them 

Without bemg a profound student 01 au acute philosopher, 
Alexander was lond of hleraturo uml eagei to make himself 
acquainted with the lives and teaching of the best and wisest of 
m lukind Viuong tho unages set up m his chapel as objects of 
devout contemplation, are said to have been those of Orpheus, 
Abralum, and Jc»us Ohriat Amid the cheerful contentment 
which reigned around him, he .vas never tempted to raise a 
persecuting hand agnu t the Christians 

At length tho ntlairs ot tho East, where the Persian 
monarch} had nan upon the rums of tho Parthian, compelled 
him to take the held Ilis opemtions were conducted on a 
grand scale, but re -ill ted m no substantial success, though one 
great vmtorv ti ascribed to lam. From Asia I10 returned to 
the c «np» ot tho D mube and the Khme, and them his career 
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was abiuptly cut sboi t by a mutiny, which lniscd to the purple 
an obscuio Tbiacian peasant named M.ixnnimia 
An * J This baibanau enipeim was conspicuous foi Ins 
gigantic statm 0 and mdo prowess, but lie was*ontnely illite- 
rate, and ignorant even of the Gieok language Jf fd? Q C 0 


CHAPTER LXIV 

ad\ ANCii of mi isuuivuians iurm succession of 

1 .HFERORS 

Tut usuipei Mtixmun was iollowed by a succession of 
einpoiois whose bnef and fovensh reigns, with ono 01 two 
exceptions, have little to mteiest us It will sullico to record 
thou names, and the circumstances of their elevation to tho 
puiplo, aftoi first casting a general glance upon the relations of 
Romo to tho communities mound hoi The ntlers of tho state 
will hencofoi th lie stationed on tho fiontiers, and tho city of 
Romo will fall out ot notice, until our attention is recalled to 
it by tbo triumph of tho Chustiau leligiou 

The incieasing foice and actmtj of thobaibanans forms 
tho chiet politic d feature of the pei od bofoie 11s Wo hud 
them now associated into three powoi ful confederations, eacli 
of wluch 111 turn pioved too strong foi the impenal toices 
About the time at which we are now ainved, the tide of ima- 
sion was turned on tho Rhenish frontier, and tho Gennan tubes 
began to foice then way into the Roman provinces The. 
Qhauci, tho Qhatti, and the Ghenjsci, united undei tbo common 
designation ot kheJFranks, at length overcame the loustance of 
the legions on tho Lower Rhine, and ca-ned then devastations 
through the whole extent of Gaul Thenco they passed into 
Spain, and, seizing the ships in the haiboius, traversed the 
Mediterranean to its most distant shores Tho Frankish con- 
quests, howover, were not permanent, and after the storm was 
passed the Roman powei was re-established within its ancient 
limits 

On the Upper Rhino and the head waters of the Danubo, 
iu the countries now known is Baden, Bavaim, and Bohemia, 
ioiu impoitant tubes, tho Sugyi, the B011 , the Marg oinanni. and 
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t'ie Qurnlij wore banded togethei under the title of ^VUenoanni f 
Utcr a protracted stiuggle with the garrisons ot Rluolna and 
Paunuma, the Alltnmnm, in V 0 27 2 , buist tie hairier ot t 1 e 
Yljw, and spread desohitioii ovei E01 them Italy as far ns 
Ravenna The invaders, it is tiue, fni’ed to acquire any linn 
footing, and \ added to tlie enervating etlect of the soft Italini 
clinmte, but the e npno vv.is made pumiullv sensible of its 
weakness, and evon Homo it -elf was seen to lie almost at the 
mercy of the 1 arbanans 

The Giit I n, the most foumdable of all the barbarian 
became Inow'h to the Romans at this penod Thev appea'ed 
on the Lower Diuube with their kindred Getm, and that river 
proved no effective burner to their piogies* Thev vveie dining 
11 av igutois, who did not tear to traveise t! 0 broad and stonuy 
Iuixine Thev ravaged the coistof Asia Minor , the} sacked 
the uch cities ot Trapeaus, Cv/iuis, and Nicomedia , ^ 

at last the} penetrated the Hel’cspont, and earned 
the terror of tin 11 11 line through Greece and the islands of the 
jEgean, and as tur even as Calabiia 

In the far Last tho empire was assailed by another power 
The vv.uun? monarchy ot Paithia had expired, and in its place 
a joung and vigorous Penman d}nnstj had arisen Ardslnr tho 
sun, and Sapoi tho grandson of bnssan, took advantage of tho 
weakness of tho empire, and once more reduced Aimema to 
dependence upon them They repelled tho attack of Alexander 
Suvoru-, rt covered po^-eswon of the recent Roman conquest «, 
and 111 their turn ventured to invade tho Roman proviiu.es of 
\siiv Minor i urther south Jbej>ariicc na began to como into 
notiet, harassing tho borders ol civilisation in Palestine tnd 
l'_vpt Tliroughout the empire tho countrv parts were infested 
hv b tads of hm. imh, and government scarcely existed outsido 
lb.- walls ot the 1 ilit*' Innumerable finds ot the hoarded 
tuins of tins period attest the prevalent sen=oot irseuintv Of 
the emperor.-, uho_e faces appear on the coins ol these troubled 
time-, two t’unrs ire woithj of note First, I10, v ever selfish 
might l>o their j«r-oeal ambition, the> never negkctesd the 
paramount duiv o' dolu’ding the empire against all assailants , 
and mcond, none of them ever dreamt of tearing a limb from 
tlio onqro anl -ettmg h mist'll up as an independent provincial 
won uch Tie til looked to Rome , is the cenlio of authority, 
and a-sumvd t 1 0 inks and fuacLons ol I’cnuu uujerurs. 
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The usuipahon of Maximm was deeply lescntcd by the 
senators, and the two Goidians, fathei and son, who held high 
oflice m Africa, stood foiward as the representatives of this 
feeling and the opponents ot the Thracian upstait They 
assumed the purple, and m conceit with the senate prepaied to 
defend Italy against Maxi min, hut they weie attached hy the 
o37 neighbouiing goveinor of Mauretania the youngei 
was slam in battle, and the eldei dmen in despau 
to lnll himself Maximus, a rude but able soldioi, and Balbmus, 
a cultivated oratoi, weie chosen by the senate to supply their 
place, and with them was associated a tluid Gordian, the 
grandson of the eldei, a meie boy, who leceived the title of 
Ccesai Maxurun advanced into Italy and laid siege to 
Aquileia, aud being delayed theie by the gallant insistence of 
ad ^ le place, his soldieis mutinied and murdered him 
A few months later Maximus and Balbmus fell 
victims in the same manner to their soldieiy, and the young 
Goidian assumed the puiple as sole emperoi 

For five years the government was ably administered by 
his minister, Misicheus Goidian in peisoti lepelled an attack 
of the Peisians upon Syiin But Misithous died, and his 
a d ‘>ii succe3s °i Phdippus an Arabian, conspired against 
his master Goidian was slam by his own soldiers 
on the Euphrates, and Plnlippus reigned in his stead 

This Onental prince has been claimed as a convert to 
Christianity The most impoitant act of lus reign shows that 
a d 218 be did not scruple to piopihate the gods of Borne hy 
ad 1001 the most solemn of all their utes On April 21 , 
A n 248 , he celebiated the thousandth anmversaiy of the foun- 
dation of the city with gieat pomp, and peifoimed the seculai 
games with all the splendom given to that festival hy Augustus 
and his successors He was anxious peihaps to leassuie the 
citizens at a moment when the Goths, a new and formidable 
enemy, were threatening the empue on the side of Maisia 
But his own tioops were in open mutiny headed hy Maximus, 
who pietended to the empue Philip despatched Deems 
against him, but Deems in his turn was set up hy the tioops as 
a rival claimant to the throne The issue was decided between 
them at Verona m a battle m which Philip was defeated and 
slam 

Once moie the Botnans sow at then head an emperor of ttie 
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best Roman blood, wbo was also a brave soldier Deems 
belonged to the old plebeian house famous in history ioi its 
patriotic devotion lie had not schemed ioi pow er, but it bad 
been thrust upon bun In Ins opmion Rome could only be 
sued by a victorious army, and the discipline of that army 
could only be maintained by a return to ancient Roman 
principles In tho ejes of one who put his trust m the gods of 
Rome, toleration was a weak mistake, and Deems insisted that 
the Christians should conform to the ancient ordinances of the 
state The Goths were threatening invasion , and as in former 
erwo of a similar kind, so now , but with unexampled severity, 
persecution fell upon tho believers Tried by the testof heathen 
vows and sacrifices, many ialse professors doubtless tell into 
apostas) , but tho truo remnaut were drawn together more 
clo_elv than ever, and confirmed each other in the faith by 
man) noble examples The storm of persecution, though sharp, 
was transient Deems hastened to the scene of war in Mtesia 
to preparo has legions for the coming struggle, leaving Valerian 
in charge of tho cit) with tho othco and title ot censor In 
three campaigns Decius opposed a manful resistance ^ u 
to the encroaching foe, and at length gained the 
distinction of falliug, first ot all the Roman emperors, on the 
field of battle V gallant son peiiolied with him, hut the 
devotion of these latter Decu gained no triumph for Romo 
The senate nominated for his successor an ofheer named 
Gallus, who at once purchased v humiliating peace, hut all 
parties wtre dissatisfied Gallus was murdered h) the soldiers, 
and au olheer of the Dmuhuan arm), /Emihanus, took his 
place Agnust this new pretender Valerian now 
advanced it the heed of the erm> ot the Rhine, and lJ} ~ j3 
.Eunh urns m his turn was assas-mated Valerian, wnth Ins 
son Gallientia, a ore t 1 o purplo for the period now unusually 
long, of seven vears lie was not destitute ot civic virtues, and 
loro his digmtv with gr.me and moderation; hut Le proved 
uuajubh* ot dev mg with, the baibanuns, and during his ragn 
the lrontur provinces wem otten overrun by the Franks and the 
Goilis Vt 1 . 1 gtli \ akin an girded on Ins sword, and marched 
to tilt 1 upln ites to check tlu e ireer of tlio conquering Sapor 
Hi v is. how eve", dt levied and captured at Edesst, aud after 
suiit.nu_' una’nrd-oi indignities, the Per-ian tyrant mountin'- 
O’th's capaves b.wk into the =addk, he died, ind his skin, 
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tanned and painted puiple, was suspended in a temple Sapor 
advanced into Asia M11101 , but was content to letuin to Persia, 
canywg with, him a multitude of slaves The 
A D " indolent Galhenus made no attempt to lepan the 
honoiu of the empire, which was better sustained by Odena- 
thus, a Syrian chieftain, who defended Palmyra, and who* 
assumed the title of empeioi 

While Gallienus lingered in vicious ease at Rome, a host of 
pietendeis sprang up m eveiy quartei of the empuo Roman 
wnteis have called them the thirty tyiants, and then numhei 
did not fall shoit of nineteen, but one aftei another they 
perished by the hands of their own tioops 01 by the amis of 
the empeioi’s loyal lieutenants Odenathus alone was accepted 
as a colleague by Gallienus, and honoured with the title of 
Augustus He and his gallant queen Zenobia weie the most 
distinguished persons of that obscure but tuibulent epoch 
£ In duo couise Galhenus met with a violent end 111 a turniut 
in the camp In his last moments he nominated for his 
ad °68 successol > fhaudms, a man of courage and ability, ( /' 
AD " though of mean bu th and foreign extinction With 
him begins a buef levivnl of military glory The end contests 
of the last few years had exercised the legions, and elicited 
such nnlitaiy ability as might exist At the same time the 
city of Rome had been completely seveied fiom the impemi 
camp By a deciee of Gallienua the senatois weie piohibited 
fiom taking any pait in mibtaiy affairs The citizens acquiesced, 
and weie content to lead an easy life, busied only with the 
ceaseless wai of woids, mteiested in the disputes between the 
Neo-Platomsts aud the Chnstian sects, while tho defence and 
government of the empire weie loft to piovincials and strangeis 
Claudius routed the Goths in the gieat battle of Naissus 111 
Muesia, and assumed the name of Gothicus Ho then piepaied 
a d »70 a ^ vauce against the Persians, and to compel the 
submission of Odenathus and Zenobia, [but bis 
career was cut short by a natuial death at Siimmm on the 
Danube, and be nominated the gallant captain Anrahau foi hist ‘2 
successor {This man > the son °f aa Illyiian peasant, proved 
himself one of the ablest chiefs of the Roman legions He 
defeated the Goths on the Danube, but piudently withdrew the 
outposts of the empire from the northern bank of that nver 
With his legions laigely remfoiced by baibanan cohorts, m 
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li istc.cd io the Hut, and encountered no uu worthy m d m 
Zenobi i, queen of Palmvr i Zenobia v, ho was guided by the 
emia-els of the philosopher Lon guius, enjoyed and dcserve-da 
high reputation for political capacity she resisted the. Roman 
empteror xn the held, but was overpowered end earned eaptne 
to Rome to grace her conquerors triumph Aureliau, bow ev er, 
"P ircd her life, and the long lived in diguitj and honour at 
Hadmn’s \illa near libur The unperor, who mas a stern 
disciplinarian, preparing to carry out a \iruleut 
p • reecutiou of tho Christians w hen he tell hy assas- 
sination , and tech wus the respect in tv Inch he was held bj the 
legions, that they consented to wait siv uiontl a tor the nomi- 
nation of his successor bv the senate One substantial monu- 
ment of bis short rugn remains in the eiJstiug walls ot Rome, 
which were first erected tn his time as t deteuee against the 
Alien, mm who bad penetrated into the heart of Italy 'Ho 
walls of Servaus had long been outgrown, and tho new enclo- 
sure, with its circuit of twelve or thirteen miles, contained 
within it all the suburbs, aud comprised an are t three or lour 
times that of the Servian The city ot Aureliau (Orleans) in 
Gaul, built ou the foundations of the ancient Gonahum, was 
another ot lus works. He designed it is a check upon the 
encroachments ol tho Fr inks and VUemanm, and his name is 
still perpetuated m its modem appellation 

Aurelians successor, lucitus, w is selected by the senate 
He w is a man of good birth uul of good character , 
but hm great > go rendered him uicapab'e of endurmg A v 
the fatigues of w vr, and he succumbed alter a ctmpaign of z 
lea months against tho Scythians. 

Again the artuv undertook to create an einptro?, and made 
m excellent choice m Aurelius Probus, a tried and brilliant 
generil and, like Aurehan, a native of binnmm Probus 
deicated the Germans on the Rhn e and the Danube. Le neat 
overthrow the Goths, and then, marching to the extreme e st 
01 the empire, compelled the Per-inis u> agree to m honourable 
peivo Thu pvace of v e empire Ling thus -e cured, l’robus 
ompl jved n- hg uus m draining marehes and pi mting nne- 
v.triLs. He al-o re-established the cuitiv I'ion of the .me m 
irpim, Gaul, Unt-ta, ax 1 me Danubun provn ee- wnere it hail 
Leva pruhured -in, a Domit’anL ear in th > interest of tno 
Italians. Uu: th.si* peaceful L Lours Were dististeful to the 
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legionaries, and, aftei a useful leign of six yeais, Piobus was 
lulled in a mutiny 

Tlio pnze of empuo fell next to Gaul Cams, who was 
cliosou by tho legions to fill the vacant throne, was a native of 
Naihouno lie, too, was a luudv soldier who paid no attention 
to Rome, but spent his lilo 111 tho camp ILs son Caunus 
was of a violont and biutal tempei , yot Cams was loluctantly 
compelled to leavo the young Cmsai m command of tho western 
piovinces, while ho himself led 1 fiesh expedition against tho 
Persians Cams was tho fiist Roman cmpeioi who {onetrated 
in person boyond Otesiphon on tho Tigris, but the fates seemed 
to forbid tho tiansgiessiou of that limit by a Roman general, 
and Gams w f as suddenly cut oil, whether by accident or 
treacheiy is unceitam Ills son Nunieiim at onco led tho 
legions bomowauls, but he also was struck down, and it is 
piobable that tho deaths of both fathei and son were due to 
the ambition of then lieutenant Apei, wdio undoubtedly aimed 
at the succession 

IMeanwhilo another chief, tho Dalmatian Diodes 01 Dioclc- 
tiauus, was on tho watch foi bis own advancement Ho had 
risen fiom tho lowest 1 allies by sbeei foice of talent, and had 
been early assuied by a piophetess that he w’ns destined for 
empuo, and that ho would attain it by the slaughtei of a bom 
✓ Assiduous hunting in tho forests of Gaul and Mcesia had won 
• tor him no prize of powei But now lie knew that his horn 
was come , and, as he tin ust his sword into the bosom of Aper 
to avenue his murdeied chief, he confidently called upon tho 
army and tho senate to recognise his own claims and lift lum 
to the pai pie The aimy of tho East adheied staunchly to him 
Oannii 3 , at the head of the foice 3 of the West, disputed his 
succession, and showed high military capacity in moio than one 
081 victorious engagement But the stai of Diocletian 
was m tho ascendant ILs mal was cut off by an 
assassin , and the man wlio best understood the needs of the 
euipne and of the age was left in undisturbed command of the 
lesouices of tiie state 
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On iPTER LXV 
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J, 3 Jilb UIPIRE niXONSIIICTEil tli~ DIOCLETIAN' M3E 01 
CONST VN rlAL TO SUPItLlfE POWER 

Tur occasion of Diocletian to powei uiaiks a new epoch in the 
hi.-) ton of the Homan empire The old names ot the republic, 
the consuls, the tribunes, even the senate itselt, lme b} this 
tune lost all political sigmhcauce The empire of Rome is 
hencciorth constituted as a pure Oriental Autocracy , and the 
\er\ nnnn. of citizen falls into disuse It the provincial magis- 
trates and assemblies still retain some of their ancient functions, 
tliuy are strictly limited m thur action to matters ot police 
and linance Ilitheito the son vte had been popularly regarded 
as the legitimate centre ot ndmmisti ation and source of authority , 
but 111 pr ictice it w is rarely able, and then onlj on sullerance, 
to assent its light to select the chief of the state The result of 
tins weakness was that the province* lav at the meicy ot the 
crimes At auj moment the empire might be torn asundei into as 
nuiuv luugdoms as there w eie armies The clnef of the strongest 
armv called himself emperoi , but, in the absence ot a cential con- 
trolling panel, oulv the tortuue ot war or the chance stroke of the 
assassin sd igger could decide w ho should bo emperor The danger 
ot disruptiou was becoming vearty more luuumuit, when Dio- 
cletian anise to kmt the empire once more together into a living 
organisation 

Since the reign of Gnllienus the senators had been for- 
bidden to tike an} part ui milit irj matters, aid tins ride, in 
which the} indolentlj nupuosced, hid depmed them ot the 
last renmaut ot substantial power Accordingh, in framing b»s 
law imperial constitution, Diocletian took no account oi tie 
s nate* , hut such w vs the tradition il dignity of that once splend il 
a seniblv, that the emperor preferred to remain at a distance 
from t!’e citv w here it still Leld its sittings In order to put 
on ctlective cheek upon the ambition of his olheers, Diocletian 
associated with Inmseli three other chiefs, each ot whom should 
rule o\er a 'c pirate quartei ot the empire, and combine m 
n .imuimng iheir common inteie-t His hi-tstep was todwo=e 
/ lor hi- * ilk ague Moximuiui-, in Dhnau peisant, whom ho 
lmi -ted wiih tin titled Viigu-ne-, c n J-C Maxuuianua vv as 
deputed to coutnd the \\ c'-tern j-wtion of the emp re, w lule 
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Diocletian took command in tlio East But, finding the burden 
of government moie than could lie home by two idlers, he, in 
the veai 292, cieated two Cicsars, the one, Okie p, us, to shaie 
with him the empire of the East , the othci,CoustnjitiusQliloius, 
to dn ldo the West with Maximum Tlie U esars w ere bound 
moie closel} to the Augusti by lecenmg then daughters in 
inaniige Each of these four princes leignod as a long in his 
own temtory, liming his own court and capital as well as his 
own army and camp, though the supiemacy of Diocletain was 
full} recognised Diocletian reigned at Nicomedin ovei Asia 
Minor, S}ria, and Egvpt, his Caesar, Golenus, lesided at 
Sniniuni, and governed the Dnnubian and Macedonian piovinces 
Maxiininn occupied Ital}, Afnca, and the adjacent islands, with 
his head-quai ters at Milan, while Constantins, established at 
Times, undeitook the defence of the llhemsh frontiei, and 
drew the forces needed for the task fiom the maitial provinces 
of Spain, Gaul, and Bri'am 

All the foui empeiors fouud senous work to do in quieting 
rebellious subjects, overtkiowmg pretenders to soieieignty, or 
lepelling foieign foes, but they all acted with eneigy aiid 
success Eg} pt wars pacified, Mauretania humbled , Galenus 
reduced the Persians to submission, Constantius discomfited 
the Allemanui who had invaded Gaul, and put down the pre- 
tenders Oaiausius and Allectus in Bntain Thus victonous in 
every quartei, Diocletian celebiated his twentieth veil of power 
by a tuumph at the anciout capital, and then returned to 
Nicomedia He soon afteiwaids formed the resolution to 
relieve himself of the caies of government, and called upon 
Maxiinian to do the same On May 1, a d 305, being then 
fiftj-mne v ears of age, Diocletian perfoimed the act of abdica- 
tion at Morgus in Mmsia, wheie he had fiist assumed the puiple 
at the bidding of the soldieis On the same day a similar scene 
w as enacted by his colleague Maximum at Milan Diocleti in, 
completely successful in all hs plans, ciowned his career of 
model ation and self-iestiamt bv confining himself dunng the 
rernaiadei of his liie to the tranquil enjoj ment of a private station 
He retued to his residence neai Salona, m his native province 
Dalmatia, and amused himself dunng Ins declining veais with 
the cultivation of his garden 

^ During the leign of Diocletian n, senous outbieak of the 
labeunng population. occuued m Gaul The <53 stem of impenal 
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taxation w as intensely oppressive The peasants, though legally 
tree, were in fact registered and bound to the soil, in Older to 
guard agniust any of tbem evading Ius sbaie ot the taxes 
'1 he restriction thus placed upon the natural movements of 
population produced, in x ears ot famine, pestilence, oi xvai, the 
dnost distie^s At the best of times the local officials could 
unh escape rum for themselves by grinding to the utmost tho 
clas'cs below them Under this evil sj stem, the wealth and 
population of the empire were last Sluicing, while the lnxuiy of 
tho magnates and the necessities of the gox ernmeut increased, 
Haul hndsuilered much from themcuisionsof tho haihanans and 
horn civil xiars during the last half-century, and the distress 
thus eiused led to the insurrection of the Brigand® 01 lustie 
banditti Foi several roars the eountiy was ovenun with 
troops of famished and funous maiaudeis, who attacked all' 
property , aud, in tho case ot Autun, sacked anddestioyed one of 
the clue! centres ot Gaulish civilisation The msui reckon at 
h ngth died out, ‘hut the imperial government failed to leain 
lrum it the urgent necessity of devising some less exhausting 
system of taxation 

Tho Christian writen have repieseuted the Bags lid® as 
believers who had been driven to desperation by repealed per- 
meations This statement is not coirohorated by the pagan 
records aud thore are stiong grounds foi doubting the truth of 
it, hut it does seem likely that the insunection opened the 
eux of the government to the explosive natiueof the pievailing 
di content, and inclined them to regard Chnstiamty with a 
ji iloub and hostile eye Ceitaiuly it was at this tuns that the 
most general and violent eilort was made to stamp out the new 
faith altogether Diocletian was opposed to such a comse , hut 
both Maxyguaii and G alarms urged it upon him, and at length 
prevailed The ppr oeution. w Inch followed was system itic and 
lelcntle-s Constantius, however, retused to take purl ui it, am/ 
tlu Glinstiaiis m Gaul, the country of the Bagand®, weie 
uumnk-Ued Though Diocletian illowed liuuscli to he peisuadecl 
agari'-t hs lx_tkr judgment to become a persecutor, w e need 
not suppose that h>» cruelties were prompted by anv super- 
stitious te'ir ot the olTended pagan deities ^uch a 3 hiul dictated 
the c trlier pe'rweuuons Neither is it probable that ho had any 
fanatic >1 desire Uum m the totte ring edifice of pagan philosophy 
aud superstition agmi-i the ms mlts of the new full/ The aim 
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of Diocletian’s life had been to re-establish a poweiful cential 
got ei nuient, which might command absolute obedience through- 
out every coiuei of the empire In tins he had succeeded , but 
meanwhile the growing powei and oigamsation of the Christian 
Chuich had become a state within a state Com ts and piefects 
did not like to see their authontj rivalled by that of metio- 
politans and bishops Diocletian would not brook the existence 
ofa powei independent of his own soveieign will , and it was m 
01 del to extu pate such a powei that he deelaied internecine wai 
against the Church He had undertaken a task which was 
beyond his or any man’s stiength, and which was doomed to 
failuie He had undenated the moral foice, the unquenchable 
vitality of a society, which could not only sui vive but multiply in 
defiance of his ruthless edicts He lived to see the persecution 
come to an end, and perhaps even to heai, m his retnement, of 
the edict of Milan, which guaianteed to tiro Ohnslnns once for 
all an established position m the commonwealth 

Notwithstanding the abihty which Diocletian had dis- 
played in the government of lus realm, thedistnbution of power 
he affected to make ou his abdication seems to indicate capnce 
or weakness Instead of inviting the two Caesars to step into 
the superior position of Augusti, and associate each with him- 
self a Otesai of lus own choice, he allowed Galeiius to nominate 
both the uewpiinces, and Constantius was lequired to accept 
foi his Ccesar one Flavius Sereius, to the injury of his own son 
Constantine’s claims Constantius nas at the time lying sick in 
the north of Britain Galeiius was watclung foi lus death, 
and hoping to secure for himself supieme autkonty ovei the 
whole empiie But Constantius was beloved by his subjects, 
and especially by the many Christians who had taken leiuge 
uudei his sway, for his modeiafaon He was also admired by the 
soldieis foi his victones over the AUeruanm and the Onle- 
ad 3og domans At the moment of his death, they pro- 
claimed!., his son Constantine emperoi m then camp 
at York, and this nomination nos leceived with enthusiasm by 
all classes thioughout the West Galerius did not ventuie to 
oppose it , but insisted that Constantine should be content with 
the fourth place among the associated punces truth the sub- 
a d 3og ordinate title of Ctesai Constantine affected to he 
ad 312 satisfied, and deroted himself duimg sis. 3 ears to the 
ndmiuia tuition of the Northern pi ounces He thoroughly 
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qutUed the barbarians in Britain, and put the Roman piovince 
in a complete state of defence He re-established the pio- 
vmcial "overumeut which bad been o\ei thrown b\ Carausiua 
Thence °be hastened to the Rhine, where the Germans were 
malon^ fresh incursions, and completed lna victoiy at jSovio- 
magus by a terrible massacre of his captn es To his own sub- 
ject* he was merciful and laud, protecting the Christians, and 
easing the burden of taxation which had pressed so hard upon 
the people of GauL Though personal!} indifferent to ever} 
form of religion, he perccned that Christianity was a rising 
power Ilia imagination was fascinated b} it , and his vigorous 
understanding recognised the fact that the Clnistians weTe the 
best husbands and fathers, the most honest dealers, perhaps the 
bravest of soldiers, certaml} the most lo}al of subjects How- 
cur small their numbers compaied to those of the pagaus, 
their effects', e lorce was indefinitely multiplied b} their zeal 
and earnestness, and b} the admiration their long suilenngs 
bad extorted While watching bis oppoitumt} for raising lnm- 
belt to the highest place m the empire, Constautine avas perhaps 
alreadj meditating an alliance with the greatest moral power of 
tho pi nod 

Meanwhile the senate at Rome awoke for a moment from 
its torjor, and, resenting the interference of Galenus with Italy, 
decreed tho title ot Augustus to Maxentius, the son of their 
late ruler Maximum Maximum himself issued iiom his retire- 
ment on the plea of aiding the cause of his son, and sought 
to secure the support of Constantine b} giving bun bis daughter 
1' nut i m marriage Maxentius soon dxo\ e bis father out of 
llx'u , and the old man found a refuge with Ins son-in-law m 
Ci ml Here bis r^tless spirit drove him to make repeated 
efforts to recover the imperial power which he had resigned 

1 , C Tv' more ^ an DIice frustrated, and he himself 
1 -ardoi td h} Constantine, whose soldiers were ardently devoted 
to t ur emperor At length Maximum contrived a plot to take 
hie oi In* generous benefactor He was foiled and per- 
emptordy required to put an end to bis ow u existence 

, tho following v«.ur occurred the death of Galenus, 310 
, T cniiIlt ~ luu ‘ ^ndered lus name a hx-wnr.l and who=e 

^ ™ -gaSt’I Oh^ 

Liar IL U Vum ‘h ^ v, ' ra3ATaa al «ad} dead, and 

'■ 0 lmh a Dk “ u f^ant, had been promoted in his 
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place Mnxnmn, the nephew of Galenus, had heeu for some 
y ears the Omsai of the East On the death of Galenus, Liunius 
to oh possession of the empire of the East, and he, w ith Maxiunn, 
Ma\entius, and Constantine, dmded the Roman woild between 
them , all four claiming the superior title of Augustus 
Licimus and Coustantme weie both nhle and ambitious, the 
two othei princes weie weak and indolent Scaieely had 
Galenus expired, w hen Constantine crosaed the Alps to attack 
Maxentius lie gamed thiee brilliant yiotoues — at Tuiin, at 
Veionn, and lastl3 at the Milvian Budge, two miles from 

Rome, where JLwentius, aftoi lus defeat, w as diowned 
A D 312 ' 1 

in the Tiber Constantino was leeened woth ac- 
clamations in Rome, and speedily acknowledged empeioi of 
the West tlnoughout Italy' and Africa In the 3 par ‘IR Lhe 
issued at Milan the famons.e dmLyvinah-mssniedr-thc- Christians 
noJLouly of Ins .protection bat also, of Jus fa\oui He alta- 
wards aflirraed with a solemn oath that wlnlo on Ins march 
from Gaul lie had beheld the vision of a bulliant cross m the 
heaiens inscribed with the legend, ‘By this conquei 1 ’ 

Constantine, who now saw Rome foi the lust time, affected 
to treat the senate with respect , but he took care to pi event 
the city from ever again giving laws to the empne bv disband- 
ing the pi rotouan guards and destroying then camp He yelled 
his own personal faith iu studied ambiguity, assuming the office 
of Chief Pontiff of the old national religion, and erecting 
statues of some of the gods of Olympus on his aieli of tiiuinpli 
Constantine had accepted the profleied alliance of Licimus, find 
given him Ins daughter in main age, and had engaged him to 
set his seal to the edict of Milan Bearing it bach with him to 
the East aud placarding it on the walls of Nicouicdia, Licimus 
evoked the enthusiasm of the Christians, and had little difficulty 
m crushing Ins lival Maxnmn, who, aftei suffering three defeats, 
poisoned bimseli at Tarsus Rut Cnns Umtina joilr.ng.Af 
the success of .LlCinms^and^metendmg to hay m discovered an 
intrigue against lnmsel f. jMwmmLwith^a-sninll- foica to take 
him by sur puse A drawn battle on the plain of Mai dm m 
Thrace led to an agreement by yvkieli Illyncum, MScHoum, 
Greece, and part of Mmsiaweie ceded to Constantine and incoi- 
porated with the Western empne Duiing the nine years that 
this compact lemnined m force, Constantine rvas actively' 
engaged in reorganising his army and consolidating his vast 
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dominion* Ho minced the stren gth of the legions & _2,-tQ0 
mei]j ,iJidjttuUiplic.d4iie uuinbe r_ohth§iy lie admitted slaves 
to the ranks, and generally selected barbarian captains for 
command At tho same time be was busily employed in 
reusing the laws, hoping to bring OlmsLuns and pagans to live 
hariiioiuoush together under equal liws, but lm soon found 
that it was impossible to bung the Olnistians themselves into 
agreement, 'l'be bishops invoked his authority and besought 
hi* niterfi reuce to reconcile tho dilleiences between the sects 
lie held councils at Home and at Ailcs, where the ^ d 
question in debato turned upon the treatment ot the 
weak bietlnen who had lapsed hom the iaith m the time of pei- 
secution The Donatists rejected tho emperor’s decision, -which 
was central y to their uews, and he was obliged (o lime recourse 
to the arm ot power The first nnpeual council of the Chureh 
\v as tlio signal lortho fiistoeclesinst.cnlpeisecution Constantine 
tras quite disposed to coerce the sectaiians into unitcnniitv, and, 
although hut hull persuaded to be' a Christian, be made impor- 
tant concessions to the believers In the }ear321 be enacted 
that no secular labour or cnil action, auejtt (he ununcipution 
uf a eliae, lie piermitted on tho f daj of the Sun,’ and that 
Christian soldiers bo allowed to quit then ranks on that da) , 
and attend their religious sen lies Yet while the principles 
of the Ghiistmns weie tl us respected, their churches protected, 
and tliur endowments secured to them, Constantine did not 
break with pagim-uu IIo was still Chief Pontill of Jupiter, 
‘Lest vnd greatest* Vows and pirns era might still bo addiessed 
to the pagan duties and even to the genius of the emperor 
11c even looked torwurd to being lnmself enrolled, after death, 
among the objects of national worship 
j All tins time Lic iiinis was growing more and more jealous 
of the Western emperor, rad of the favour with which the 
Chintians regarded him He foresaw that a struggle lietvvee i 
them was mevit ible, aud he foolishlv vviakoned Ins own tamo 
i bj w llhdr ivv imr lus protection lrom the Chnstmiis When at 
1 e*t tho two emperors took the held ngnm ~t each otlicr, Lieimus 
opeulv avovved him-elt i'k champion of the pagan gods, tnd 
tlio contest k\ime thatol the new f nth against the old Con- 
st ill turn trembled lm ton es m Greece to the number of 
ldUjUOO mui, witli the lilxirum or monogram, of Christ div 
p! iv ed ujton hu stmdirJ Liuniu.- encountered him at the 
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head of 163,000 men, and. with a host ot arusp ices and diviners 
111 Ins tiain The armies met at Adnanople, Constantine 
giving foi his watch woid 1 God 0111 Saviom ’ The 
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Western arm}, in spite of its inferior numbers, 
earned all hefoie it, aud Licimus was dnven for refuge into the 
fortress of 13} zautium Thence he was dislodged by Ciiqius, 
the son of Constantine at the head of the fleet , and after some 
fuither efforts at lesistance he letned to Nicomedin and made 
a full submission to the \ ictoi He was piomised Ins life, but 
the promise was not long obseued On the death of Licimus, 
Constantine saw himself at length sole and undisputed sove- 
leign of the whole Roman woild 


CHAPTER LXVI 

Tire BUILDING 01 CONST IN TIN OWE THE REIGN OP 
CONSTANTICS 

Const intine well deseived the title of ‘Gieat’ which has 
been affixed to his name in common with thorn of onh two 
other conspicuous heroes of ancient lustoi} The changes 
effected under lus auspices were of moie value aud importance 
to the woild than any achievements of Alexaudei 01 of Pom- 
pe) The establishment of Ohiistiamt}, b} itself, aud legarded 
only as a politic measure, entitles its authoi to the highest 
liououi , and the victories of Constantine in the held, the 
extent of his dominion, and the him giasp with which he held 
it, weie all unsui passed by any aucieut soaeieignt} 

From the time of his elevation to sole pow ei he became 
moie than eiei the piotectoi of the Christians, and no flatteiy 
was too stiong to expiess then "latitude towards him In the 
}eai 325 the stiauge sight was witnessed of a Homan emperoi, 
Chief Pontiff: of the pagan leligion, sunounded by guards and 
officers of state, presiding over the dehbeiatious of an assembl-y 
of Christian bishops This occuned at the famous Council of 
Hiccea, where, aftei the testimony of the bishops ns to the 
tradition of then several dioceses had been lecened, the final 
judgment on the most abstruse jngmna nf~ -the-faith was pio- 
nouuced by Constantine The pagans, indeed, asseited that his 
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devotion t o Clui-tianity was duetto his a bsolution f or 

a (I0 H.1.1 j.uu urIme r 35 r IuLhLiiail been refusedto lum by the priests 
of th e old relmion It is certain that Ins domestic relations 
were unhappv ~ Dissension raped between lus mothei Helena 
and ins who lausta lie treated. Ins brothers with "Teat 
injustice, and excluded them from public life Ills eldest son, 
Crispus, Lid been borne to him by an early favourite Letore ln» 
marriage with Fausta Tlie latter was jealous of the favour 
iu winch Crispus was held, tearing it imglit result in mjurv to 
her ow'ii legium.ite olLpriiig 1 palace intrigue led to the 
sudden execution ot Cnspus, and the death ot Fausta fol- 
lowed soon utter Irom the date ol that tragedy Constantine 
w as never tree from gloomy remorse He roamed lrom city to 
city, tiMiiir his court most commonly 111 Gaul, at Treves, or 
Lyons, and newer visiting Homo except to celebrate the 
twentieth year of his reign These wanderings came to a close 
it length, when he determined to erect tor himself a new 
cvpitd For main hundreds of years Homan statesmen had 
looked eastwards the chief wealth and intelligence and 
population ot the uiipne were to be found m the eastern 
provinces bulla and Pompey had returned to Home dazzled 
and debauched by the splendour and the pomp they had 
cnjo\td in A-ia Antomus and C.esar had been suspected ot 
a deagn to malm themselves Oriental despots Augustus had 
entort imed the idea 01 rebuilding Dunn Diocletian bad 
actually for a time transferred tbo chief seat of empire to 
Nicumedii Con'tantino went beyond ill Ins predecc a sors^lH 
hidmirkel the advantageous position ot By zantium w hen he 
pursued J lemma within its w ills He now determined to 
build \ now Home uuon the site and malm it the administrate e 
centre of the empire With prescient mibition he marked out 
its w ills 111 per on, tmbracinj: an irut as lanre as that of Home 
Hero he required his nobles to settle aid build palaces for tbur 
lauulie* L whig the city and senate of Home undisturbed, 
he quioh crc i‘* d 11 ew senate and a new hierarchy of oiheers, 
vind grave the 11 a diguty equal to that of the ant wnt capital 
Tk>* now metropolis liasktd m the ‘-unstnne ot the imperial 
j n -'tie. and Home soon sank into the po-ition ol .1 mere pru- 
uunl 1 tpitil -uthai Alexandria, Antioch, or Tirt ves C01 - 
■** mu wele bet uee the mistress of the wodd, and succe-eded to 
Don e - p-oudest utle, *Ihe City ’ 
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("This transfoi of tlio scat of empire to the East was duo to 
something more than tho capuce of the emperor Tho position 
of Rome ns tho centre of impanel powei had heon due solely to 
hor militaiy supremacy Thtoughout the long period of the 
growth of tho republic and of the empire, Greece and the East, 
lathei than Romo, had been tho source whence tho intellectual 
movement of the woild had spiung Tho laws, tho liteiature, 
tho philosophy, and now at longth tho religion of tho empire, 
derived then ongin fiom the lands which lay to the east ot 
Italy In wealth, m population, in culture, 111 intelligence, tho 
Greeks and Orientals surpa sod tho peoplo of Rome and Italy , 
and, now that tho conqueuns of tho world had lost then onco 
pre-eminent qualities of maitial haidihood and pinctical states- 
manship, it was but naluial that powei should drop fiom then 
hands} £\notliei reason foi tho chnngo may bo found in tho 
fact that tho most dungoious o\temal foes of tho empire wore 
now to bo found m the East Tho renewed vitality of tho 
Persian monaichy, and tho pressure of tho Gothic hordes upon 
tho lino of the Lowoi Drnubo, required tho constant piesenco 
and vigilant attontionot tho mloi 111 that quartoi of tho empire 
bottoi centre ot operations against these cncmios than tho 
now capital could not liavo been found Constantinople, 111 
tact, never succumbed to tho powei of tho Goths It pioved a 
bulwark to tho Eastern halt ot tho ompiro against thou attacks, 
and, by diverting then advance into a more vvesteily lino ot 
maicli, it ovposed Italy and Rome to tho full loico of their 
onset 

Here, tlion, at tho southern end of tho western shore of tho 
Bosphorus, at the point of junction of two continents, Constau- 
vd 130 11110 his imperial city , where loi 'inothei 

thousand ycais tho traditions ot Roman dominion 
woie maintained II010 ho passed tho last si\ years of his 
successful life 

Here ho celabiated, 111 33 G, tho thutioth anmveisniy of lus 
elovatiou to tho purple In tho following yeai, whilo leading 
ad 337 1113 auu y Hoi 11113 * 1 tho Peisian Sapoi, lie died at 

Nicouiedin, receiving at last on his death-bed the 
saciament of baptism which ho had so long delayed, and wdnch 
he piohahly legarded as a jjasspmiuia.hoa.von 
//Accoidmg to lus directions, tho empire was divided between 
his three sons Gonstuutine, tho oldest, ruled ovoi tho Western 
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provinces, probably “it Troves Constant, the youngest, occu- 
pied rulj, Illynemu, and Africa, but held his court not at 
Iioiue, nor even m Italy, but at one of tho Pauuoniau fortresses 
Constnntius succeeded to the gov eminent ot tho East, mailing 
Constantinople his capital, and maintaining, during his long 
reign ot forty years, tlui struggle begun by his father ngainst the 
lVrsun monarchy It was not long bolore Constantine and 
Constuns quairelled and toiight Their forces met ^ 310 

at Aquilcia, and the death of Constantine, which 
ensued, left Coiiotans master of the entire West Ho took up 
lus residence m Gaul and led a lilo of indolent dissipation, till 
lie was surprised by a mutiny of bis soldiers, and 3j0 
despatched b> then le ider JJagnentius Tho mui- 
derer assumed the purple, and was aeknovv lodged emperor of 
the Western provinces, but the 111) nan legions refused to 
recognise him, ai d set up an ofhcei ot their own, Yctmuio, as 
Ins nval Constantins heard at Edessaof this double revolt 
against tho uuthonty ot tho house of Constantine lie quickly 
retreated from tho Persian frontier, and, marching across Asia 
Minor and through Ins capital, he never halted till he con- 
fronted Yetrumo near feunimm A conscience w as arranged, 
tlio need Yetrumo, touched by a Jceling oi loyalty, admitted 
the superior elauus ot his great master’s son, descended from 
bis tluunc, did obeisance, and was forgiven Thu reconcilia- 
tion was tallowed bv 11 decisive bittle with Mngncntius at 
Mum, in I’annonn Alter a hloodv uieomiter tho usurper 
was muted lie fled first to Aquileia, thence to Koine, and 
finally to 0 ml, hut w is it 1 ist taken and killed s 

Con'tantiUs l>ccmie undi'puUd ruler of the muted 
empire \t the' time ot Constantine’s death tho soldiers had 
murdered all tho ot the homo of Cldorus except the 

einpenu s three tons and two of their cousins, Gallus ^ 
and du b mu- Constautius now lourd it necessary 
to Ins security to ex* into his cousin Gallus, k wing hut one 
» oil ite rpl h rnnr.li of lus hoU-t, [;ili.mu> 

It was now tlurtv year^ «meo Coiictantine had leit Home 
V aeiieiatum ot llouuns had arisen who had never seen an 
uuptror nor vvnne*-~ed a great unlit m y gg* m i The seuito 
s'dl -sit tho ec'-nds still gave their n lines to the successive 
\t irs hut ro vil urs of *-1 ito were di'Ciis-ed no provincial 
gnornnieut «t< directed from the vvlulom mistiest ot tno 
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woild Heic, amid the tieasures of art collected duiing 
centimes of supiemacy, amid the cultivated society vv Inch had 
long gravitated to the centre of empne, the wealthiest and 
idlest of the old aristocracy still loved to congregate Since 
the edict of toleration all tongues had been loosened, Ohiistiaus 
and pagans proclaimed their opinions in hot and sometimes 
angry debate But the peace was not bioken Substantial 
harmony pievailed among all parties Foi fifty yeais Rome 
had enjoyed a period of tranquil piospenty, such as might, 
perhaps, be compaied advantageously even with the favouied 
era of the Antomnes 

Although the seep tie had 111 reality depaited from Rome, 
the citizens were fai indeed fi om recognising the fact They 
did not abate one jot of their ancient pride m themselves and 
their city, howevei little giound there might be foi such self- 
satisfaction The success of Rome had always been attributed 
to the reverence of hei people for the national gods , and, despite 
the piogiess of Christianity, this feeling was by no means extin- 
guished The belief m such deities as Jupiter, Venus, or 
Apollo, had, it is true, almost died out , but m then place the 
divinity of Romo itselt, the genius of the empire and of the 
city, had taken a firm hold 011 the affections and the devotion 
of the people The goddess Rom a had hei temple, the most 
magnificent of all she was doubtless tlvpie lepiesented by 
an image of bionze or marble , but the most peifect embodi- 
ment of this ideal divinity was the peison of the reigning 
emperor It had now for centune 3 been the custom to accord 
divine honoms to the empeiois after death, and even during 
life a land of divine sanctity had long been attached to then 
persons The Orientals woisbipped the empeior as a god 
without hesitation, and even in the West vows weie made and 
sacrifices were ofieied m his name Christian though he might 
profess to be, the emperoi did not disclaim these honours noi 
refuse to accept such woislup Sunounded by this halo of 
supeihuman powei and dignity Constantius made his public 
entry into the uupeiial city, which he now saw foi the first 
time He was filled with admiration for the splendid build- 
ings and monuments which met his eye in all dnections the 
temples, the palaces, the thevties, the aqueducts, the memonal 
columns, and the triumphal aiches but he was trained to self- 
control , and, as he moved along slowly in his chariot, he never 
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suffered his eve to glance to the right or left, he moved no 
feature nor iingei, except when 111 \ issiug under tome loft) 
archway he was oldened to bow his small figure shghtl), ns 
though lie wut wont to esteem himself something more 
duated than human So unapproachable a superiont) did he 
ailect that he net er suffered am one to sit heside lum 111 his 
rlunot, nor associated with himself in the consulship one who 
was not ot the imperial famil) 

Oonstantius had now to learn with surprise how great wa 3 
the position and power ot the bishop of Romo , and how that 
the faith of the Christinns was a ioice capable of resisting even 
his imperious w ill Already duimg his father’s lifetime the 

doctrines of the presb) ter Anu 3 had heeuwidel) accepted in 
the East Ilia heresj, which placed the second person of tho 
Trait) 111 a low er scale of dmmt) than the first, was embraced 
bv man) as a compromise with Polytheism The Council of 
Sterna condemned the heresy, and the hei otic was banished, 
hut before Ins death Constantine restored krms to favour, and 
Coustaulius accepted his teaching and proscribed the oithodox 
believers lie w out so far even as to depose Athanasius lrom 
his see, and when tho lattei took relugo at Rome, and was 
welcomed by Pope La bonus, Constantins had called upon the 
Pope to condemn and excommunicate lnm. Liberius had uian- 
fullv resisted the emperor’s dictation he had been exiled to 
Thrace, and during his absence an Anan bishop, Felix, had 
hc-en thrust mto the see. The Christians then absented them- 
Milvesfrom the churches, and now that the heretical tv rant 
appeared among them, the w omen came m long procession, like 
the Roman matrons of old, to remonstrate w ith him for his 
sicnlege Constauuus tried to compromise bv declaring that 
Liberius and Fein. should both be bishops ot Rome conjoiutly 
lie delivered his decree in the Circti 3 ‘Shall we have fictions 
in the Church as m the Circus 5 ’ exclaimed tho indignant 
multitude. * One God, one Christ, 011a Bishop 1 ’ w is the 
universal my' 

Liberius, broken 111 sprit b) his distant banishment, sub- 
mitted to the imperial wall, and was allowed to return to 
Rome, but the Christians were not to be so casilv -ubdued 
"\\ he a 1 eiix attempted to perform episcopal functions in public, 
tuev brono lti'o open not. The streets and the baths were 
deluged with blood The factions of Manus and Sulla w t rc 
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renewed, not for men but foi principles Eventually Felix 
lied Libeiius lesumed bis throne, and was not again dis- 
tuibed He piudently stajed away fiom the council held by 
Constantius at Aiinnuum, at which the Anan heiesy was 
foimally pioclaimed and made the piedonnnant faith The 
Council of Animniun sate in the yeai 359 Constantius himself 
died in 361 


CHAPTER LXVn 

JULIAN rim APOSTATE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITr IN SPITE 
OF OPPOSITION JOV IAN t ALENTINTAN 

After the slaughter of Gallus, abeady mentioned, the only scion 
of the house of Constantine who stuvived was JuLnnus He 
had been educated 111 the Christian religion, and had studied first 
at Milan and aftenvaids at Athens, wheie he devoted himself 
eageily to the philosophy and the cieeds of Pagan antiquity 
Tluough thofaiour of the ompress Eusebio he was advanced 
to the rank of Caesar, and invested ju 355 with the govern- 
ment of G ml, which was suffeimg fiom the incursions of the 
Allemanui His administration of the pi ounce was eminently 
successful, the invadeis weie dnven out, the Rhenish frontiei 
was strengthened Fixin g bis c, r i piiaL.at.,Lutot,ia r tha»iiiodern 
Paris, he_ejilfligeil_aud,.beautifaed-that utyr and laid the founda- 
ti ons o f its futuie. eminence Constantius became ]ealous of 
his leputation, and lequned him to despatch loui of his legions 
to the Peisiau fiontiei The soldieis lefusea to be detached 
fiom the command ol then faiounte captain, and compelled 
him to assume the puiple and raise his standard against the 
legitimate empeior Julian led his tioops tlnough South 
Geimanj towaids the Danube and Constantinople lie was 
alieady recened with acclamations lr the Eastern capital befoie 
^ Constantius was awaie of his appioaeh The 

empeioi started at once fiom Antioch to confiont 
Ins j oungei nval, but, worn out w ith fatigue and anxiety, he 
died in Cilicia, and Julian was raceived m ever) qtiaitei ns his 
successor 

Julian, who had never been m Rome, at once crossed the 
Bosphorus, and pioceeded to Antioch to piepaie foi an invasion 
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of Persia His short reign was spent entnely 111 A-n At 
Vutioch lie cultivated the intimacy of the pagan men oi letteis, 
and especially of tlie sophist Lihanius ^Ile quickly threw oil 
tnc proicssion ot Olmstiumtv, and restored with much ceremony 
the ritual and the sacrifices of the pagan deities lull.au pie- 
ti Midu l to dij eo^firA ) 11 * mn« t.ift(iiiod plulaaophi lndilcLL.iuider 
the fo rms o f a.v ulgnr jdolatLy ,,he. also ailecttnLnac.austgre.htw 
ot seThdenialj.and aimed at .proving by. bia, practice Jthnt the 
morality of Paganism. vv .is supenoi to that of CluistmiutJ The 
people of Antioch, who, though nominally Ohustian, were a 
loose and frivolous race, icsmted his apostasy and dialed at the 
seventy of this pagan puritan 

Juhaub expedition against Persia was a hnllinnt advance 
lie floated down the Euphrates with a powerful nrm\, aud then 
waited for reinforcements from Armenia before undertaking the 
siege of Gtesiplion Disappointed of these succom 3, he never- 
theless penetrated into the interior ol Persia Sapor reunited 
betoic him, allowed hnn to pass by Ins forces, aud tlien attached, 
the exhausted Romans in the tear Julian repulsed the enemy 
with great spirit, but was shun m the pursuit The Ohn-tnn 
| Jonan was n(<l aim ed. emperor- on the hold of battle, and he 
succeeded in extricating his legions from their perilous position 
The impend apostasy lud triumphed foi two years only, ind,as 
oven Ohnstmu held, had been signally punished 

The hi story of Romo lua_ npvv become httle else than the 
lustorv of the progress ot Chnstiauity To this progress the 
iposlayv of Julian gave indeed atiaiiPient check, but it was 
suuteded by an era of morevigoious advance The religious 
pohev ot Constantine had been conspicuous for its moder ition 
lie tolerated and even favoured Christianity, but ho took no 
hostile action !gam-.t the ancient religion He retained the utfe 
of Chief Pontill to the end ot his life, and the Roman senate, the 
stronghold ot Paganism, refused to legard lum as an apostate, 
and < moiled him at last luiong the god* Doubtless Constantine 
was pohuc as well as /eilous lie would not forlut the support 
ol the pagans bv jiyjjrfJiOoUhty , yet some ofhi3 mea-ures were 
cxleubted to advance the interest- of the new creed ind to 
deprv's the position 01 the old hen the* Chri-tnu ministers 
we're allow <bl to share. with the pagan priesthood their immunity 
irum the' burdei's ol immieijal oihce, it was a ele lr gain to them 
for tliey were not Weighted, like *heir m il*. with the con of 
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public shows Tbo laws onacted by Constantine against divina- 
tion and magic wero a great discouragement to tbe aruspices 
and to tbo pagan priests in general, whose services w ere closely 
connected with magical aits and incantations Tbe closing on 
moral grounds of tbe temples of Venus, winch lind become mere 
resorts of public licentiousness, was anothei blow to the old 
system, and foreshadowed its approaching dissolution 

The Christians might well be hopeful of the triumph of then 
cause, jet they were still m a minority, and their progress 
v\ as delayed bj two important circumstances The ■withdraw nl 
ot the emperois from Eonm threw the prestige ofauthonty mtc 
the bands of the senate and the nobles, who, a 3 the representatives 
of the oldest traditions of tho city, adhered almost uuiv etyallj 
to Paganism The intellectual classes, tho sophists and the 
orators, supported the nobles m their lesistanee to the new 
faith Altogotliei Paganism was the fashion at Rome It w os 
raiely that the Christians could boast of a comeit among the 
leadois of society, and when such an eveut occuired thej 
chanted then victorj in no measured tones The conversion ol 
Victorious, the most popular champion of the woiship of the 
pagan deities, and especially those of Eg) pt, made a great stir 
When it was announced that he w as about tojjxani-in public 
his old opinions, and make a solemn profession ol Ins Christian 
faith, crowds flocked to hear him, and tho impression produced 
by this aud similai incidents upon the popular mind was veiv 
strong 

Xllfi-pregress of Christianity was furthei impeded bv tho 
dissensions of Christians among themselves It 13 not sur- 
pns ng that in a society collected from ov erv clime and nation 
divois interpretations of its fundamental teaching should spring 
up, and when peisecutiou ceased and a sense of security 
succeeded, these divisions became embitteied There nrose a 
puutau party undei the name of Donatists, who insisted upon 
tightening the bonds of discipline, and toie the Church asundei 
undei the pretence of binding it moie closely together The 
lieiesy of the Allans touched the most essential doctrine of the 
Church, and there could be no peace between them and the 
oithodox The favoui shown to this heresy by successive 
emperors, and the more facile acceptance it met with among 
all classes, including ev en the b.aihanan tubes, embittered the 
feelings of its faithful opponents Council after council was 
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held to endeavour to reconcile these irreconcilable dificrem.es , 
aud at length the quarrel between the aval Churchc3 bccamo 
a scandal in the e)es of their adversaries ‘JNj o beasts of the 
field,’ it v. as remarked by them, ‘are so fierce against ono 
another as the Christians against tho Ohnstiaus ’ 

" Mt imvhilo Paganism, w ith little abatement of external 
splendour, was slow 1) crumbling to deem The temples wero 
still open, the sacrifices Mere not disused the priests onjo)ed 
their endowment* But all enthusiasm for tho system was 
dead , the prodigality of ofleimgs and ceromomes was curtailed , 
tho tempks fell into disrepair , tho priesthood, wnth its atten- 
dant expenses, was regarded as a burden rather than an honour 
Had the Church been more united, she might peihaps even now 
have entered upon tho inheritance of her predecessors 

Such. w ere_tho ...oreumstanecs- under which Julian tho 
Apostate determined AO stnko a blow r jbr thq jincient f*utb 
Ills cultivated mind combined tho gruceful legonds of Homeric 
m) thology w ith the moral aud spiritual theories of tho philo- 
sophic schools Christianity presented itself to him as tho 
religion of the court, deformed by .many corruptions, as tho 
religion of a depraved tvraut, who had been tho persecutor ot 
his f mill) aud tho murderer ot his only brother lie recoiled 
from a faith winch was disfigured b) such gross moral mcon- 
bisteuue3 m tho highest places both of tho Church and of the 
state 

1 Tulia.n did not venture to adopt tho barbarous practices of 
jtho persecutors of old m devoting tho believers to the sword, the 
fire, and the lions His own nature was averse to crueltv, and 
1 the temper of the times was more humane than it bad been 
At first lit undented himself with writing down the religion 
•' of the Galileans, as ho contemptuousl) called them, thinking to 
brand them with ignominy m the oves of tho Creeks and 
Homans b) noting their obscure proviucul origin He next 
look tho harsher &Up of shutting the schools and colleges against 
thom, and lorbidding them to exercise the function of sophists 
or teaeburs, thinking so to degrade them in the evts of tho 
louruul aud htemr) among lus subjects 

Julian nl-o made an ellort to relute, by a material proof, the 
pn-ten-ions ot lus adversaries. The Curtstians pointed to tho 
de-truction oi the temple at Jerusalem ns a fulfilment of their 
il lslcr's prophecy The) maintained tliat it could never he 
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rebuilt Julian sent vvoikmen to the spot, with oiders to clear 
away the nuns, and piepire the foundations on -which to recon- 
struct the temple Accoidiug to the account we have received 
from a pagan h'stonnu, then operations weio interrupted by a 
violent convulsion ol the eaith, with lire and siuohe and 
sulphuieous exhalations The Christians evultingly claimed it 
foi a mnacle The pagans were dismayed by the occuirence, 
and Julian desisted from the attempt 

It is lnleiesting toobsoue tint Julian was so far influenced 
by the leligion which lie -was combating, that he endevy ouied to 
engraft some of its hung pnnciples upon the dead stock of tho 
Old system, and to bring about not only a ceremonial but a 
moial leuval of Paganism Hejfglt-tlie toice of the argument 
that a true faitkanust be shown Jiy good deeds, and he urged 
his co-ieligiomsts to take the Clmstiaus as an example in moral 
conduct, and to emulate them in works of chanty' whilo they 
excelled them, as he pioclauned, in leal piety lie put his 
teaching in piactico by commanding the foundation of hospitals 
for the sick, a good deed lntheito without piecedent on tho 
part of a pagan But all Julian’s olloits b^gaLvamsc-inta life 
tho dead coi pse of Paganism w ei e in v am Neithei the educated 
teachers nor tho ignorant multitude showed any sympathy for 
his enthusiasm They cmed not foi its utual nor foi its 
doctrines, and its costly sacrifices were icgaided as a burden, 
and sutlered to fall into disuse Against an institution so 
thoiouglily effete, Ohustianity could not lad to advance with 
steady piogiess 

The pi evading attitude of the public mind tow'aids tbe 
iivnl lebgions -winch weie staving foi the mastery was un- 
doubtedly' one of indifleience, and in nothing w'as this more 
plainly' show n than in the facility with which the soldieis of 
Julian, who had daily attended his pagan sacnfices, tians'eried 
their allegiance to the Christian standard of tho Labaium, under 
which Jouau conducted his letreat The position of the aimy 
was cutical, and in piouding foi its safety it was judged best 
to suriendei the stiong fortress of Kisibis, and withdraw the 
empire once more within the frontiei line of the Euphrates 
Jovian seems to have been a man of ability In leligious 

ad „oi be showed impaitial toleiance to wands the 

oithodov, the heretics, and the pagans , but he did 
justice to tbe claims of Athanasius, and reinstated him in bis 
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bishopric After a short re i_m o t seven mouths ho fell 5 ek and 
died before re ic'ung Constantinople 

The ministers or officers of the late emperors court c' ose 
/for bus successor Vdentuuan, a Pannoman tidier of low ortnn 
but di-itnurui'bed prowess Though devoid ofliterary culture 
he was a thorough disciphnana 1, and coon proved his capacity 
lor government Ills hrst ict on reaching Constantinople w is 
to divid e t jia .mipire-WitliliisJrotLer Wen-, taking the Western 
pjovpn&^fot hla own share Tie arrangement thusefTeclel 
for the third time was final The empires ct the East and of 
the We-t vveie never again united Yalentmun set up his 
court at Milan, but s >on repaired to Treves in Older to personally 
conduct the vv lr against the Allemanni His courage and 
activity we're m full request , and he engaged in person in many 
battles, often cornu g off victorious, but never able to in diet a 
decisive blow lie was remarkable for tbe justice ..nd vi p our 
of his civil government, and he w is unfairly charged with 
cruelty on account of t’ e Seventy with which he chastised the 
corriutnn of his officer' lie associated with huu- 
sell his son Gratian , and educated him wisely lor 0 
his future position of power After reigning for tw elv e years, 
he died from the edicts of a violent fit o'" passion 

Valentmun pur-ued the same tolerant and impartial pohev 
111 matters oi religi 11 .is lies predecessors. Invested like them 
with the oince of Supreme Pontiff, he could lan peweeute the 
pag uis, but he tick no active part m pag m ceremonies On 
the other hand, he attack -d unsparingly the professors of 
m a a" cal art->, which wt r e at th >t time a higlilv piopular form of 
superstition, and which Wert so intertwined with tLe pagan 
c rcieomal that hu prvseuitmn of the one nught mih to detract 
trim his unpurta'ity towards the other Meanwhile t' e 
Chmtia’is continued to edv ince their cause with vurour, hut 
we can hardly veu‘uro to trace tin ir success to the genuine 
=p.tit of their religion. Thev won th irway no longer by t’m 
.rviD - o f lowliness and nieehne - which lad naualised tie 
prou—or-* of 11 e fnth m purer tune'’ 

In tne ahserevot the emperors trom Rome, the isositlou o’ 
the l is hop of that city had bc-coa-e one of no unai secular 
unporia ce It conferred wea'th and 'pie: bar, it traded the 
di vut.oa o’ wome 1 of tn highest nah ai d rust'd its fortunate 
Loader tall e wmucleot ’-shun as ..ell uofluaury Aecerdingly 
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it became tbe object of contentious livalry, and was sought 
for with all tbe artifice and violence which had foimeily dis- 
graced the competition foi the consulship On the death of 
Pope Libenus in 1166 , two candidates, Damasus and Ursicmus, 
competed foi the succession Both of them claimed to have 
been lawfully elected by the congregation of believeis The 
struggle was decided by an appeal to arms, which raged hotly 
thioughout the city for several days In one Ohiistian church, 
and on a single day, as many as 160 persons were repoited to 
have been killed The piefect of the city, unable to preserve 
peace, letired m confusion without the walls At length 
Damasus gamed the uppei hand, and he has been recognised as 
legitimate Pope by ecclesiastical tradition 

The episcopal chair of Rome was now indeed a prize worth 
contending for by an ambitious man By the West of Europe 
Rome had ever been regaided as the very centie of the 
umveise in things military and seculai The Ohuicli was still 
a militant body, fighting indeed with spiritual weapons, but 
feeling the need of discipline, contiol, and guidance The bishop 
of Rome came by degrees to be regaided as the impeiator of 
this spuitual host To lum priests, and monks, and learned 
doctors, and simple congregations rendered implicit obedience 
The sepai ation of the Eastern enipne, and its constitution as a 
distinct government, made the pie-eminence of Romo moie 
maikel and unquestioned throughout the West The term 
Papa or Po ne, derived from the East, was attached to the bishop 
of Rome as a title of superior honoui and authority By in- 
sensible degiees ho assumed and enfoiced his juiisdiction ovei 
the other bishops of Italy, though the claim to umveisal 
dominion was still far fiom being asserted The civil eminence 
of the Popes of Rome may be dated fiom the notable election 
of the ambitious Damasus 

The pagan nobility of Rome, unable as of old to repress the 
Okuich by force, afiected to legard the Christians with lofty 
disdain Rome had fallen out of the great cun ent of political 
life, and lested in a quiet backw atei . but she was still as 
magnificent as ever , she still gave her name to the empire , 
and her sons still proudly boasted that her gieatness was due to 
the favour of the gods of Rome The most conspicuous leaders 
of the old Roman sentiment at this period were two senators of 
learning and refinement — Vettius pretext s, tps, a philosopher 
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and a priest, who had been initiated into tho ui) stents of Ceres, 
Cvbele, istarte and Mithras, and bvmmachus, a celebrated 
orator These two eminent men were destined to plaj a pro- 
miuent part in opposing tho advance of Christianity 
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Yale-ntiman at bis death lelt two sons The elder, Grattan, 
esas in Ins seventeenth jeni , the vouuger, wlio boro his 
father’s name, and was the child ot a second and 
lavourito wifo, was a mere infant A contest foi 
tho succession seemed not unliheh, but Gratian, who was ot a 
hindlv disposition, obtained tho support of the legions on tho 
Rhine and the Danube, and further seemed Ins nutliontj bv 
mam mg a grand-daughter ot the great Constantine He not 
only declared himself tho piotector of bis mfint brother, but 
associated lum with him-olf in the empire Hitherto the 
emperors, on assuming tho oihee of Chief rontiil, had allowed 
theiumVves to bo invested with the consecrated robe of honour 
which pertained to it But the Christian sentiment was too 
strong in Gi itian to permit him to conform to this custom 
'llio earlv te idling of tnc great Ambrose, bishop ot Milau, had 
impressed upon his miud the sacredness ot Ins Christian pio- 
fe-sioii 'When the pontifical robes were oflered to him Lv a 
deputation of the senate, he positivelj refused to weir thuu, 
though ho would souu to have acquiesced m tho assumption of 
the title The disUuction he made may have been a subtle 
one, but it indicated a more pronounced idheiu.ee on the 
pnrtol the emperor to the Christian religion, and as such must 
Live mven riso to alarm among the pagniw at Rome 

Thu Idling ui zu*t>ciirit} w as doubtle-s increased when tho 
imperial commands arrived at Romo to remove the st lino and 
nit w of \ ictorv which adorned the senate house, and betoro 
w hit h it w is custom ir\ fgr the senators 10 bunuaJiiW~grum3 
ot at tho comiueiiceiiieutof e ich sitting The Christian 

uuuontv uaturallv objected to oo jsirtakcrs or evui witnesses 
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of tins idoHtious piactice, and, trusting to thefuioui of Gratnn 
and the support of Ambiose, they bad urged tlie lemovalof 
J tlie idol The pagan senatois, thoroughly alarmed, sent a 
deputation to theempeioi at Mdan to plead against the enforce- 
ment of the ordei Giatian lefused to lecene them, on the 
gioimd that they did not represent the -whole hod} of senators 
„ When the voung Yalentiman was associated in the 
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empue, the oppoitunity was seized bv the malcon- 
tents to addiess a second memonal on the subject to the two 
rulers Leave w as given to Syinmaehus to tionsunt his plea in 
wnting, and to Ambiose was enti usted the dutv of preparing a 
reply The mipenal dec sion, as might be expected, was in 
favoui of Ambiose The statue, w Inch had been lemoved, was 
oideied not to he replaced , and t ns decision vs as supported by 
the chief magistrates of the empue, some of whom took tbo 
opportunity ot declaimg themselves Christians 

Had the foitune of wai been adveise, it would gieatly have 
stiengtliened the case of the pagans, who would have aigued, 
vith some show of leasou, that such reveises weie the just 
punishment foi the slights offeied to the gods of Rome 
Happily no such handle was given to the enemies of the 
Christian lehgiou The government of Giatian was niaiked 
thioughout hv successful warfare on the fiontiers and by peace 
and prospenty within them He himself w on a great victoiy 
ovei the Geimans ncioss the Rhine Foi a moment indeed 
Giatian might claim the united empue for lus own Valens, 
the emperoi ot the East, had been defeated and slain by the 
ad 3 ~s Adu uiop’e, and his authority lapsed to 

Giatian, who had collected laige forces m that 
quarter to oppose the harbaiians (Gralian, howevei, hastened 
to lelieve himself of the mcieised buulen of empue, and aftei 
a short lutenal placed his ablest geneial, Theodosius, on the 
thvone of Constantinople 9 With the help of the new empeior, 
and of lus Fiankisli allies, he effected a settlement of affairs on 
the Danube, and ceded laige tiacts in jM.csii and Pannonia to 
the Goths, wheie it was hoped thev would settle quiet!} and 
cea=e to be a standing menace to the civilisation of the South 
Neveithe’e^s the pagan part}' continued to appeal both to 
G m‘ inn and to Theodo ins toi the restoration of then favourite 
image , and thur anxiety was m some measiue due to the fact 
tlru !? C'K-Uui emperor was gradually appropriating the 
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endowment* of temples and puedlv oihces vv Inch were falling 
into disuse or fthuy imce Another measure directed against 
the old religion was the piohibition ot legacies to the vestal^./ 
virgins, whose assumption of the virtue of chastitv seems to 5 
have been opeuull) obnoxious to the Ohnstians 

During these latter tears Gratian had been giaduallv losing 
the esteem ot his subject-, devoting lnm&elf too exclu-ivelv to 
tlie idle pleasures of the chase, and associating on terms ot 
lntmmcv with the burlnrian Alanc, to whom he ontuisted the 
piotection of Ins person Ho had thus laid lmuselt bare to the 
attach of the first adventurous rebel The arm) of Britain had 
long been quartered there, and regarded itself as distinct fiom 
the main bodv of the aim) Talcing advantage of the weahi e»s 
of tho reigning pimee, it revolted, aud loreed an oflicei named 
to assume the pm pie Grattan vva3 at the tune 
residing at Paris, aud when the iisiuper crossed the Channel 
lus troops refused to arm in Ins defence The luckless emperor 
lied southwards, hoping perhaps for aul from tho forces of 
Vulentmian and Theodosius But he lingered too long at 
Lvons, where bp^was captured and slain In his ^ d ^ 
enemv Theodosius took no steps to a\enge his 
benefactor, but reeogmsed the u-urperAfiyiiiius as tlie niler of 
the hYe-t, stipulating onlv tliat Yak-human should retain Ins 
sovereigntv over Italv, Ilhricum, and hfneu The Bomau 
vvoild w is thus once more divided between a tnumviiate of 
rulers 

'\Feanwbilo tire )Oung Valentiniau was being brought up at 
Milan b) hi3 motlier, Justiui, m the Anau lieiesv , and tins 
jlph mdnY) led to frequent and scandalous contests between tire 
court and the pow erful bishop Ambrose, the very champion 
of orthodox) Ambrose, indeed, bad rendered good -erviee to 
his vouug sovereign bv so conducting the negotiations with 
Maximus Os to dGer the usurper from advancing into Itdv 
But Ins own conduet towards the emperor was scaru.lv less 
a.’giessivo, and when at length Yulentiuinn was uulucul to 
require his departure fro n Milan, he arrogmtlv ro'used obe- 
dience, trusting to tire suppoit of the popular senimient ai'd m 
arrav of pretended imraeles 

Pour verrs alter the death of Grvtnu, Miximiis sudlenl) 
Crossed tho hips at tlie head ot an armv, md appeo red at the 
gut's of Mil in \ ilentimui and his mother could barelv i-srape 
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to Aqmleia, whence thev set sail to the East, and thiew them- 
selves upon the protection of Theodosius Italy sunendeied 
ad 387 ^thout a blow to Maximus, who paid a visit 
° to Rome, and was there called upon to settle the 

eontioversy between the Christians and the pagans Ho 
gained little credit and no assistance from eithei party, and 
was obliged to rely solely upon his own armed followers 
Theodosius, who had married Galla, the sister of Valentinian, 
took up the*exile’s-cause-in earnest "With him weie allied the 
„„ Huns, the Goths, and the Alam, while the Gauls 
and the Germans sustained the ruler ot the West 
The contest was decided at Si°cia, on the Save, Theodosius 
triumphed, and Maximus, hotlJ ? ”pursued, was taken and killed 
at Aquileia 

The victoi lemained three yeais m Italy, and was for that 
time at least the actual luler ot the West as well as of the 


East , hut he intended no disloyalty to the j oung Valentinian, 
whom he reinstated ns emperor o\ er all the provinces which 
ohej ed his father and his hrothei Unfoitunately Valentinian 
was too feehle to obtain that masteiy over his soldiers and his 
officers, without which no man could hope to retain imperial 
power at that critical time He was publicly set at nought 
by the Eranhish general Arhogastes, whom he had reprimanded 

„ before Ins courtiers, and was soon after assassinated 
A D 392 ' 

by the agents of the ofiended baibnnan Arhogastes 

might easily have seized the prize of empire which lay leady to 

his hand, hut he prefened to confer the soveieignty lather than 

to keep it He chose for the high hut empty dignity Hugerun s; 

the giamrannan, who had been chief secretary of the imperial 

household This man was the last imperial luler, either in the 

West or in the East, who professed himself a pagan His 

accession was the signal foi an outburst of tinuupk and of 

fanaticism on the part of the old pagan party thioughout Italj 

The statue of Victory was at last reinstated m the senate 


house The confiscated endowments of the pnesthood were 
f given hack The, bisho p-of Mil an w.as.hnm(iPfl_ hy-tlie-4lH-fiat 
h th at his ca thedral church, should, be Anrpec Linto a stable.. 

Theodosius, indignant at the murder of his otSyc and the 
revival of Paganism, made preparations for punishing the 
authors of these crimes Bj the* time that he was ready to 
take the field Eugemus and Arhogastes had foitifaed the 
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passes of the Julian Alps, and stood ready to defend them, 
invoking the protection ot Hercules and Jupiter Tonans bheo- 
trusted with better confidence in the standaid ot the 
Ealoruni, and, in spite of some reveises at the first encounter, 
inspired his truops with his own enthusiasm, and A U 3 ^ 
ltd them to a decisive victory Eugemu3 was 
taken and put to deith Arbogastes fell upon, his own sword 
At tho instance of Ambrose the pagans were spared the 
horrors of a persecution, hut their religion was once more 
llascd, and this tune temples, sacrifices, endow- a d 3fl . 
meats and idols were swept away Six months 
after his victorv ovei Eugemus Theodosius died By the 
pagans he vv is deified From the Christians he leceived the 
posthumous title of ‘ The Great,’ which he had well deserved 
by the services he had rendered to thur rehgion Theodosius 
was a brave and able general, and a generous and high-minded 
man lie was noted for Ins clemency, and if on one occasion 
he punished the rebels of Thessalomca vv ith harharitj , he atoned 
for hi 3 crime, in the eyes at least of his Cluistian admirers, by 
the submission ho made to Ambrose, when the bishop forbade 
him admission to tho Christian Church on account of his blood- 
gmltmus The penitence of Theodosius is celebrated, and has 
borne fruit for centimes in the Church, which it first encouraged 
to dictate its laws to princes This act may well serve to 
mark tho turning-point at which the old world comes to an 
end, uid the new world commence^ 

Mintiou has already been made of the defeat of Yn^ns by 
the Goths, and it is necessary now to. peeur briefly to tbe events 
which led to it The Gothic hordes had enteied Europe two 
centuries before in two divisions the V isigo flis had settled 
themselves iu the legions bordering on the Danube and tbe 
Alps w bile ^the Q^rngoths occupied the Bussian steppes from 
the ll’ack bea to the Baltic liter many conflicts tho two 
honk-, were compacted into one great nation under the great 
lung Huinamnc, whose empire extended ovei tbe regions of 
Hungary, Poland, and Courlaud Here the Goths changed 
from a nomadic to a settled and semi-civilised race, and here 
t aev received their first instruction m Christianity from their 
apa-uio hjgluks, who translated the Scriptures mto their 
tongue In the year 371 a new Mongolnn horde, of hideous 
aspect and warlike nature, known m history a 3 the nuns. 
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crossed the Volga and the Don, and began to press the Goths 
•westward and southwaid The latter yielded befoie their 
herce assailants, and those of them w ho were pagans letieated 
to the wilds of the Carpathian mountains, while the Chustian 
people among them, to the number of 200,000 wnniois, besides ' 
women and children, came down to the north hank of the 
Danube and begged a lefuge in the plains of Maisia of the 
Christians of the Roman einpno 

Valens_was fai an ay at Antioch, busy with theological 
conti oveisies, and ill able to detach legions enough to lestrain 
this aimed multitude fiom forcing the passage of the Danube 
The Roman got eminent cajoled the Goths with pi onuses, and 
after long delays tiansportecTthe women and clnldien auoss 
the livei, proposing to hold them as hostages foi the peaceable 
behavioui of the men At length the Goths, weary with long 
delay and slioit of piovisions, made then own way as best they 
could across the stieam, and found that the Roman soldieis had 
made fiee with then women and sold many of their childien 
into slaveiy Burning with lage, jet staiving with famine, 
they boie then wiongs in silence, and even fulfilled their 
promise to bo baptized into the Allan foim of Christianity, 
which they long letained, but no sooner weie they secui eh 
settled 111 Mtesia, than they determined to aionge the injuiies 
they had sufieied Valens heard with alann that Ins lieutenant 
Lupiciuus hud been defeated by the baibanaus, and hastened 
horn the Fast to stop then onward couise He found them 

n 3~8 ’dieady advanced as fai as Adnanople, within a 
bundled miles of his capital Without waiting for 
Gratian he gave battle, but sufleied a complete defeat, and was 
himself captuied and burnt to death The Goths had no 
means of attaching a foitihed place like Constantinople, but 
they e\tended their devastations all ovei Tlnace and Macedonia, 
till their career was auested by r the vigom and genius of Theo- 
dosius 

The baibanans were nevei able to pievail against able 
captains backed by disciplined troops, but when supplied w ith 
Roman aims and tiaimng they made admuable auuhanes 
Theodos.us subdued the Goths, and enti listed them with the 
defence of the Danubian fiontier , they might have continued 
to be useful dependents of the empire, had his successors been 
as eueigetic as he was B Qr oie his death Theodosius associated 
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liu eldest ton, AtliuIiuj, with himself m the empire ot the 
Hast, and coniided the West to Ins younger ton, Jlaunmia. (L 
i <ry l Arcaduu . who was eighteen years old, was placed under the 
tutelage of Kutimn., who proved ft traitor to in 3 iutere.it-' 
rf Hattonu.-, who was but eleien, had for Ins nnniate*r the brute 
Sind faithful gUhcUo, a chief of the Vandals Thi3 man was 
hnntelf marned to Serena, a niece ot his uuperial pat ion, and 
lua daughter Maria was betrothed to EEonorius After securing 
the loyalty and strengthening the iiontiersof Gaul and Britain, 
nud putting down the reiolt ot Gildo, tho faithle-s goiernoi of 
Carthage, Stihcho led the legions of Theodo-aus back ^ D 
to Constautiuople, and deluded Arcadius from the 
lutrigues of ltulinus, whose assassination was generally con- 
sidered a just pumshment ot his treachery But ho avis not in 
tune to sate Greece horn being rn iged by the Gotlis These 
barb mails hid quitted their settlements on the 
Danube, and, headed be Alaric, had u’ruidv pene- 
trated into the Peloponnesus, destroy mg m their savage *,a l for 
Ohristiiiuity all the monuments of Paganism Stihcho mlluteil 
a defeat upon them But tho jealousy of Arcadius ^ ^ 
w is now urom-ed, and he sent Stihcho back to 
Italy with gifts and compliments, and engaged Vlanc to defend 
him agonist his broihei and Ins brother’s minister 

Ahnc and Ins Visigoths -oou w earied of a dofe*n*n e attitude, 
and determiucd to unade Italy on their o\yn account They 
burst into Lombardy and appeared before the gites 
of Milan At the first lioyys of danger IIodohus Kl> 
lud been sent for safety to I» n e'iun, and Stihcho lud rushed 
into Gaul to toilet t all the troop-, he could muster Beturnmg 
promptly, he threw lmu-eli into Milan, soon in his turn issumed 
the otleiHiye, and, alter dele iting Vlaric in two great 
battles at poilugu and_Veroiia, droyg the lia ban is ' u U ' 3 
fur the present fairly out of Itily Ilonorms, yybo lud been 
cp\y enng behind the yyalls of Btyenut, aiinouneeil tli it be 
yyould eelehrnte this yietory of the Homan arms In a lloman 
trnuuuh 'iluawos the last of the long series, not les-, it is 
said, than tho e hundred m nnmbe'r , and it bo.-, been griudly 
described by the p igun j oet Claudnn 

Kome put forth all the m igmtieenee that remnued to lur 
The jedueof the C e- trs w ts lurhi-li ed up fur the emperor-, 
reception If the poet mu !*.< K belt'd < iduum-', -tut ins. 
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domes, and pinnacles glittered with gold He goes so Jiu ns to 
represent the temples and images ol the gods as radiant with 
splendour, hut does not venture to assert that any victim was 
oileied m sacnhce by the Ghiistian empeior We cannot 
doubt thatioi a long time pievious Paganism had been steadily 
declining befoie the advancing pow ei ot Chiistinmtv It any 
proof weie needed, it maj bo found in the fact that 
A u in the very no\t jear the gladiatorial shows were 
finally abolished, m consideration of the oflenco they gave to 
the Ohnstian sentiment of the people 

The defeat of Alai ic was not the last great service which 
Stilicho rendeied to Rome and Italy The withdrawal of so 
many legions to oppose the Goths had left the frontier of the 
Rhino without defenders Germany was teeming with a host 
of mingled tnbe3 — Suevi, Allemanni, Vandals, Alans — allfoiced 
into movement bj the presume of the Goths and Huns A 
vast multitude of these barbarians, reckoned at 200,000, 01 by 
some at 400,000, beaded by a pagan chief named JJadagmsus, 
burst into Italy, aud, lavagmg all before them, arrived at 
F;e suite on the bill above Floience Stihdio bad spared no 
efloit to laise foices which might cope with this host of 
ad iog mvadeis He succeeded m surrounding the horde 
with Ins troops, and defeated them m a decisive 
battle Radagtesus made terms ol suirender, which were 
agieed to hut not observed The chief was put to death and 
bis follow eis sold into slavery 

The gates of the Rhine having been once thrown open, this 
first invasion was quickly followed by others Gaul and Spain 
weie ovenun by the haibariaus, and practically lost to the 
empire In this crisis the evidence both of Christian and 
pagan vvnteis points to the fact that Stilicho betrayed bis 
feeble master, aud concerted measures with Alarm to seize 


a d 403 u P on tke empire both of the East and of the West 
Hononus, apprised of bis designs, succeeded in 
arresting bis valiant piotector Stilicho and his son weie put 
to death, bis estates weie confi^ated, and bis friends aud 
followeis proscribed^ 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

ICE 8 \.CK OP ltOiTE B\ TIIL GOTHS TO. VL TPirMI'U 01 

cukisiiamti. ovut pvgvm&u 

&XHIC110 bad perished 111 the spring of the yeai 108 A1 trie 
bad already descended from the Alps and, passing by Tlouorius 
and Eavenuu, was marching direct foi Koine At such a 
moment as tins llononus issued a deciec that every olhcer 
who would not make a public protession ot Christianity should 
be dismissed from the aimy Qenendes, the best lemamiug 
^eneral, retired fioiu the service His assistance could not bo 
dispensed with, the decree was withdrawn, and he resumed 
Ins command But it was too late to interpose between Alarm 
and Homo The rainpiuts ot Aurelian had been lepaired, but 
there weie no u oldiers to imm them, and the citmuis weie 
incapable of making any defence In then tenor, the magis- 
trates listened to a proposal to have recourse to the ancient 
rites, and to propitiate the aid ot the pagan gods by a solemn 
sacrifice on the Capitol Pope Innocent was «ound(d on the 
subject, but letused lus consent to any public demonstration of 
the land Meinwhilo Ahum, at the head of his nation of 
wainors, besieged the city lie was no violent 01 bloodthirsty 
barbarian, but politic and greedy of money, greedy too of 
supplns with which to feed his armed hosts IIo made no 
attack, but w aiteil patiently till the city should fall by famine 
The resources ot the city were soon exhausted It became 
necessary to treat, but Alarms demands were so evoibitant 
that the Komaus threatened bun with the despair of their 
immense multitude ‘The thicker the liay,’ he exclaimed 
dciisivelv, ‘the casicu to mow it 1 ’ When at last he named 
his lowest terms, they asked m disinav, ‘What then v odd 1 
you have us JI ‘Aour lives 1 ’ was the only reply he vouch- 
safed them 

The ri’isom paid tor Rome is stated in detail as 5,000 pounds 
of gold, .10,000 of -liver, 1,000 silken robes, 3,000 pieces of 
sc'rlet cloth, 3, (XX) pounds of pepper The pay ment Seems to 
hive taxed ilia resource-, ot Rome to the utmost, and m ordir 
to meet it, not uulv were tlm images of the gods stripped ot 
their orn ononis of gold and precious stone , but those ot them 
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whose nntenal was gold or silver weie east hodily into the 
melting_pot Among them was one of Courage, 01 Virtue as 
the Romans call hei Those who piofessed to foie' 
AD " cast the futuie might well pi edict that nun would 
soon follow such a sacrifice Theie is good leason to think that 
the Roman people, at this terrible ensis, weie haunted by mis- 
givings that then humiliation might ho due to their abandon- 
ment of their ancient iaith Ohmpnis, the mimstei, who had 
favouied the Clnistiaus and lobbed the heathen temples witb- 
out mercy, fell by a court intrigue Honoiiua diverted his 
peisecutmg zeal fiom the pagans, and attacked the Jens and 
heretics instead 

In the following aem, 409, Alanc advanced again upon 
Rome, and, passing lound the vv alls, seized Ostia The impeiinl 
citv, depnved of all hu supplies, opened hei gates and awaited 
hei conqueioi s commands This time the Goth thought fit to 
erect a lival empeior at Rome m the pei 0 on of his nnniflp 
Attains, who, though ho submitted to Yuan baptism, openly 
fav amed the pagan party in the city Thiee leadeis of that 
paity, Lampadius, Maicianus, and Teitullus, weie appointed 
to the oihees of captain of the pisetoinins, piefect of the city', 
and consul Teitullus assumed the office of Chief Pontiff in 
addition to the consulship amid the general enthusiasm of the 
old Roman faction It was not long, however, before aieaction 
set iu against this new government Hemclim, prefect of 
Afuca, stopped the e\poit of coin to the city, and the populace 
rose in its alarm, and diove away its feeble ruler with execra- 
tions and insults Alanc lequned Attalus to lenounce his 
thione, but himself advanced a third time against the devoted 
citv 

The Romans had extoi te i fi >m Ilononus the futile snccour 
of six cohorts, which could haidly have amounted to more than 
1,000 men The} clo.ecl then barueisand pretended to defend 
them, but the Salaiwn gate was opened at night by treacherv, 
and the baibanans enteied the city on August 24, a d 410, 
exactly 800 years from its conquest by the Gauls Alauc, 
fierce as he w as, was no heathen baibarian bent on slaughter 
and destruction, but his wainois demanded pillage, and foi six 
days Rome was g v en up to be sacked by 1 hem Doubtless 
many deeds of ciuelty weie done duiing that pe lod of violence 
Houses and temples weie burnt omen weie dishonoured 
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Concealed treasures were drawn to light by threats and tortures 
The Christian churches, however, seem to have been respected , 
the believers and even the pagans who took sanctuary in them 
were unharmed , and many stones are told of how the ferocious 
Goths were softened to respecttul hiudiie=3 by the conduct ot 
the holy Christian women It was well perhaps that Pope 
Innocent was away at Ravenua at the time, and so the stnie 
was not embittered hy the denunciation of the heretic Goths by 
the chief of the orthodox believers Alarm quitted Homo at 
the end ot twelve days, and led his plundering horde through 
the centre and south ot Italy, ravaging towns and villas, devas- 
tating estates, and se'ting fiec the slaves Many Homan nobles 
and senators were reduced to utter destitution , many of them 
lied beyond sea Numbers of Chrstniis escaped to Africa, and 
found hospitable entertainment in that flourishing province, 
hut their spirit of levity and worldhnes3 is said to have caused 
grave scindal in the bosom ot a purer and simplei soeietv 
Alarm continued his eareei of destruction to the exliennty of 
Italy, where it was eut short hy death With his last breath 
he commanded his body to he buried beneath tho thaimel of 
the river Buseutmu*-, so as to secure his remains fiom insult 
The socket Rome by the Goths vv as accepted by tho Homan 
world as tho judgment of God upon Paganism, and the old 
religion never again reaied its head Tho Ivws against its 
ceremonial, long he’d in abeyance, were now enforced The 
temples were converted into churches , and the Chiisli in priest- 
hood stepped into the de-erted inheritance of their pagan pre 
dectoaors Tins entire discomfiture ot the party which clung 
to the old Homan religion need uotsmprise us, when we con- 
sider how completely their taith centred m the invincible might, 
the inviolable smutty, of tlm city ot Home hersell In their 
vmw the glorious cancel of tho Homan cominouwe iltli had been 
duo to the protoi ting favour ot the gods kll lur Jekats, all 
her disa-.ti rs, had redounded ultimately to her triumph, ami her 
triumph lnd bun extended over three continent-, md protracted 
through twilv e* centuries It -conied to them that her dominion 
must be di' lined to !«; eternal It Rome U 11 , the world woii'd 
come to in cnl, and.i- thur laith in the* tarlv uiviholug’es 
w uad, they wade \ god ot tin ir nobk citv and worshipped ai d 
tra-t< d m the deiiied -emits ot Home Hat this lauh retiuin d 
w> outward utd u-ible sign md with the fall ot Home their 
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cieed was hopelessly shattered, amid a wail of disappointment 
and dismay such as has nevei perhaps been heaid in the world 
befoie 01 since 

The Chustians of an eailiei age had shared the pagan 
expectation of the peimanence of Rome’s dominion In then 
eyes the idolatrous imperial goveinment lepiesented and em- 
bodied the spirit and the power of this world which must ever 
be opposed to the Church, which had the promise of the world 
to come The only end of the Roman empire which they 
could conceive as possible was the destruction of the world by 
file, which they had been expecting foi so many geneiations 
If such a consummation of all things should occm in his own 
time, the Christian could still look with hope beyond the fall 
ot Rome, and find consolation m the prospect of the heavenly 
cit\ , ‘not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ which he 
believed was piepaied to lecene the servants of God Now, 
however, to the amazement of all men, Rome was sacked, ruined, 
and disciowned, a et the woild did not peush ‘ A gieat destiny 
had been accomplished, a gieat destiny was about to commence ' 
Augustine seized the oppoitumty, and issued his powerful 
treatise entitled the ‘ City of God ’ In it he showed the vanity 
of that woiship of the City of Man by which the pagan world 
had been beguiled In place of imperial Rome, he pointed to 
the Chuich ot Ohust as the tiue city of lefuge in which man- 
kind might find salvation The pagans had no leply to make 
Then long dominant superstitions shiauL henceforth horn the 
light of day, and found an obscure refuge among the traditions 
of the ignorant peasantiy 

The tnumph, however, of Christianity was not unallowed 
The masses who were left without a cieed had to he swept 
into the Gospel net, and the easiest way to do this was to make 
concessions to their superstitious ignoiauce which deti acted 
fiorn the punty of the Gospel The doctrines of Christianity 
were too lofty and too severe to he readily accepted by the 
con upt population of the Roman world But when they saw 
the old pagan ceiemonial mailed, if not sm passed, by a parade 
of lights and incense, vestments, pictuies, images, and votive 
oftenngs, it -was not difficult to submit to so slight a change m 
the outer forms of devotion The multitudinous gods were 
replaced by a host of samts to -whom vows and piayeis might 
be addressed The statues of the ancient gods found then 
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counterpart in a vanet) of miracle-working images of the 
\ irgin Mary Bv suck devices ns these the multitude were 
induced to acquiesce in the transformation of the heathen 
temples into Christian churches There weie not wauling 
high-sonled puutans 111 that daj who protested against this 
dangerous trilling, but thoir voice was generallv overruled 
The patrons of a corrupt reaction were honoured and magnified 
Vigilontius was denouneed , Jcromo was canonised The 
Christian Church could not fail to sutler in strength mid punt) 
b\ the absorption within her body of such a degraded mass of 
huummt) as the Greek and Roman races then presented 
On the other hand, sbo has conquered foi herself a people of 
stronger moral fibre in the barbarians from whom modern 
society has sprung, and has moulded them to a higher sense ot 
morals and leligion than any before them Since the fall ot 
Home, and ot Homan supeistihon, the world generallv has 
recognised a higher standard of tmth and justice, of purity 
mid meres the fall of Homo is still the greatest event in all 
secular histor) 


CHAPTER TAX 

M3PTlli.ll \DV \3SCI1 01’ Tire HAIUUPI VM> TUB l VLL Ok TUB 
WlsTtHX ULPIKE. 

Till Goths had conquered Romo the enipiro of the "West la) 
at their feet vet, strange to sa\, the) had the modest) ami the 
nubilitv ot muni to decline an inheritance ot which tl e\ felt 
theimclvcs vmworthv A 1 irie was dead His sueces'Or w.as 
Ataulphiis ( kdolf), vvlio during tho -nek ot Rome hud got 
possession oi Phacidi 1, a duughte*rot Theodosius, and had in irned 
her This man was no vulgm hirbaruu chj du.pl) was ho 
impressed with the digiutv of the Roman government, and the 
oomplevit) of tlie institutions v\ herewith it maintained tiie 
uvilmt’on of the age, that he determined not te> destrov the 
empire but to piotect it lie w nhdrew his host oi Goths from 
Ralv. thd carved out forhwusi.lt u Kingdom of tl e l \ isi_'othv 
in ^paiii and the bouth of 1 ranee There ho ruled us King' , 
but he continuid to aikno.vled_e Ilononus as emje-or over 
both the Ro 11 vns md hunself li e kingdom ot the ^ lsigotks 
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foreshadowed the iiefs of the feudal vassals ot a later age It 
sprang fioni the same Teutonic soil, and vv as due perhaps to 
the same cast of political ideas which has so higely shaped 
the polity of modem Euiope Thus the empire, after its lecent 
degradation, enteied upon a short levnal of dignity and pros- 
perity The influence of Rome over men’s minds began also 
to lecover itselJ through the growing authority of her bishops 
While the Chuich thioughout the West w as suflei mg an eclipse 
fiom the niioads of successive hordes of barbarians, some heathen 
and o th ns heietical, the Papacy was laying the foundations of 
its powei, as the heir to the imperial government which had 
abdicated its responsibilities 

The Visigoths undei Ataulphus were settled in the North of 
Spain and the South of Gaul , but ruder hordes of Suedes and 
Alans, Vandals and Burgundians overran the greater part of 
both countries, plundering the nativ es and fighting with one 
anothei The provincials, w ho, having adopted the speech and 
manners of Rome, weie now known as Romans, found them- 
selves abandoned by the empeioi, and submitted to the rule of 
their new uiasteis, which was perhaps scarcely so heavy n3 the 
fiscal tyiauny of the imperial administration Literature 
flourished m Gaul and Spain The barbarians were not in- 
sensible to the charms of poetry and eloquence , they weie 
captivated by the luxuues of Roman society , they were awed 
by the strength and subtlety of Roman jurisprudence , they 
embraced with peculiai readiness the forms of municipal 
gov eminent established in the prov mces But they were not 
yet ready for the lepose of a settled life, and by purchasing 
the services of one tube, and employing them against an 
otkei, theu nominal sovereign at Ravenna was still able to 
prevent them fiom establishing permanent governments of 
their ow n 

During this period various usurpers among the provincials 
assumed the purple, and grasped at a little brief authority 
Grati mus was pioclaioied eniperoi in Ritaiu, but was speedily 
supplanted by Oonstantinus, who mossed the Straits in ad 
407, and a r ter receiving some adhesions from the soldiery in 
Gaul, passed rapidly into Spain Hononus, however, was able 
to send against him an officer named Constantius, who captured 
him at Arles, and sent him to his master, by whom he was 
put to death together with Ins son J ulianus In hive manner 
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a pie tender named Maximus maintained for some venrs .1 pie- 
ranotis po-ition in Spam, but ultimately fell into the bands of 
Ilonoiius, and the same fare befell Jouims, who bad ^ d m 
assumed the diadem at Moguiitiacuui on the Illnne, 
but was overthrown b} Ataulpbus, vn 113 Ileinclunus, 
count of Afnca, adds another name to the list ot usurpers lie 
endenv omed to assert his bidependence, and oven itteinpted a 
discent upon the coast of Italy with a vast armament Hut lie 
was overpowered and driven back bv the Count Mnnnus, and 
perished bv ussas-mnlion soon attei his retain to Caitbage 

The eoiut of .Ravenna had broken filth with Ataulpbus m 
reapect of the payment ol a subsidj of Loin 01 moiie} There- 
upon the Visigoths began to ravage the Homan settlements in 
the South of Gaul Constantms was unable to delend them, 
hut he persuaded tho Inrbanan to earn his arms into Spun, 
vvlieio I10 found the feueves .uid Vaudals opposed to bun The 
struggle which then began was continued for nearlj ilOOjeais, 
till at length tho kingdom of the Visigoths was established 
throughout Gallicui, Astuna, aud tho other northern provinces 
of the peninsula Tho Vandals had settled themselves 111 the 
south, where the} attached their mime to the modem Andalusia 
Fiom the middle of tho fifth cuitut) tho Homan empire was 
irrecovornbi} lost throughout the Ibenan peninsula 

On tho death of Ataulpbus the Goths chose foi then chief 
a warrior of the rov.il race named \\ allm,whoat once sent back 
I’la< ldi 1 to the court of Itavcuna The emperor gave her to 
lus loyal general Constantins, and hei son b} tins marriage 
succeeded to Ilononus, when still a mere stripling, w it Ii the 
title of \ uluitiuiuu I IT The reurn of Ilonouus had 
boon the longest hut one of tho whole nupen il series 
lie came to the throne ns a child, and though he 1 ever seemed 
to grow out of childhood, he counted thiitv-so.cn v irs ot 
empire IIis chanc'ei was utterlv mogmliumt , he he ml the 
news ot the loss of one province alter another with an inane 
jc't, he had been touud at one ot the crises ol bn career 
nmu-mg hiuistlf with his poultrv It Wit's this uvngiiiticnnce 
wlileh ‘■aved him Ilmiontis Ii id adopted his sister s son ai’d 
when lus deith oeeurred soon after, Theodmius IT , tho emperor 
ot tho Host, recognised tho voting tkimman is heir U> the 
throne of Ivvvtinu Alt attempt was made bv Ji7niii.es, the 
late emperors sticrctarv, to sure upon the goveinmeiit, but 
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Placidia flush ated the adventuier’s plans and seemed hei sou’s 
inheritance 

That inheritance had dwmdled to a narrow span Gaul 
aud Spam had been lost Bntam, invaded by barbauans both 
by sea aud land, was but nominally letamed IU3 ria and 
Paunonia wore ovenuu by the Goths, Africa was about to be 
wrested fiom the empne by a barbarian conqueror Placidia 
assumed the legency at Ravenna, supported ,by two illustrious 
senators, the patnciau Aetius, and the consul Boinfacius 
Aetius, though by bnth a Scythian, has been called 1 the last of 
the Romans ’ He was the last leader of the Roman armies , he 
gained thelastRoman victoiy BomfaciusgovemedAfricaloyally 
till he was tiaduced to Placidia and recalled Fancying that Ins 
lecall was but the prelude to his execution, he invited the 
Vandals to cioss over fiom Spam to his assistance Gensenc, 
lo3 vho was reigning m Bcetica, promptly obejed tho 
summons, and led his hosts acioss the Meditenanean 
in quest of the plundei which had tempted both Alarm and 
Wallia Meanwhile Boniface, reassuied as to the intentions 
of the Ravenna government, resolved to defend his piovmce 
faithfully lie maintained tho contest valiantly, but the bn- 
banans oieicamo all resistance, and at the end of fire 3 earn 
Valentiman formally ceded to them the entire province 
Gensenc, ho weiei, continued to sail the Mediterranean with 
ad -133 ^ IS heat, conqueied the great islands of that sea, 
li massed the coasts of Gieece and Itah, and raised 
the Ostrogoths against the Eastern empire and the Visigoths 
against the Western Finally he allied himself to the yet moie 
foimidable power of the IIuds 

This temble people were foi the time abiding m Ilungary, 
and occupied the noith bank of tkp Danube undei their chiefs 
Attila and Bleda Attila was held in horror not by the Greets 
and Romans only, but by the Goths, and all the other 1101 them 
tubes who had pieceded him into the Roman temtones His 
mission seemed to be to slay, to plunder, to destroy He con- 
stiucted no house noi city Blood and file united his tiaclc 
lie delighted to call himself the ‘ Scorn go of God ’ Aftei 
vuiquislnng the ti oops of Theodosius aud imposing a tribute on 
him, he turned noithwaids and vttacted the tribes on the 
Elbe and the Baltic, and then crossed the Don and the Volga 
. to attack the Tartais Finding, however, that the B3 z an tine 
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court had failed to pay its tribute, lie lushed back to the 
Danube and ravaged Thrace aud Illyria Theodosius m yuu 
it called the foices he had sent against Gensenc he lost 
Vfnca, hut did not legam the right bank of his frontier nver 
! The emperors of the E 1st and West now united 111 negotiat- 
ing with Attila to deter him from attacking the empnc He 
cemented, but tlnew himself instead upon the Yisi- K u 4 - 0 
'gotlis m Gaul Wien Aetius undertook to defend 
them, Franks, Burgundians, and Romans flocked to his standard 
The ntv ages ot tho Hims combined every nationality against 
^hein Attila crossed the Rhino at Strasburg, and devastated 
iho country ns tar as (Means That city closed its gates and 
determined to resist Aetius arrived to its rescue, and tho 
Huns, wean of the blockade, retreated At QiilvitUtS, on tbe 
Marne, the) were overtaken and defeated with heavy slaughter 
ittiln, however, made good his retreat with a huge unbioken 
force, and earned otf a multitude of captives Many 
of these worn piobably slaughtered, but tbe story 
of the massacre of tho 11,000 virgins at Cologne is no doubt 
a hgmuut or a blunder 

In tho following year Attila miaded Italy by way of 
lll)na, and sacked Aqiuleia, Padua, and Verona The fugitn es 
from tlmse cities took refuge 111 the islands of the Yeneti, w heie 
the) became tbe touuders of Venice, the Queen of tho Adriatic, 
tho Carthago of the middle ages The Huns lingered long m 
the Cisalpino, but terrified the Romans with threats of an earl) 
innriU to the southward The couit of Ravenna was paralysed 
with terror Velm a was far away The only man who 
showed courage w is Leo the Great, JPope of Rome Leo 
visited the camp of "Attila in company with tbe imperial 
envo)s, and threatened the barbarian with divine vengeance it 
ho dared to attaik the sicred city lie coidd point to the 
death of Alarm, which followed soon alter Ins sack of Rome 
Vulentiman at tho same time promised Attila a heavy bribe , 
and under tins m unfold pressure ho consented to recross the 
Vlps Nx>u atter ln-» return to his stockade on the Danube he 
was found un ’ccountably dead m his bed 

Lome had had a narrow escape, but ber reprieve was of 
short duranou The wretched A ukntiman, more contemptible 
even thau Ho lonus, concuved n jealousy ot Ins only defender, 
Aetuis, and punnrded him vvitli Ins own hand. He was 
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himself assassinated a few months latei hy a senator named 
Maximus, who assumed the puiplo, and requested Eudoxia, the 
a d 151 WK * 0W ot Valentimau and daughter ot the younger 
° Theodosius, to accept hi3 hand She bowed to the 
odious necessity, hut at the same time sent a message to 
Gensenc to avenge the death of the soveieign emperoi The 
Vandal chief was not slow to sei/o such an opportunity foi 
plundei hi3 fleet was in lcadiness, and the Vandals in over 
whelming foice sailed up the Tibei In spite of all that Pope 
Leo could do to save the city , Rome was given up to pillage 
foi fourteen days The Vandals heaped their vessels with 
ornaments of gold and silver, with metal statues, with the 
precious tiophies suspended in the Gapitol and the temple of 
Peace They earned off the golden candlestick and other 
tieasuies of the ancient temple of Jeiusalem They stripped 
the Capitol of half its gilded tiles Many of these treasuies 
weie lost in a tempest, hut the golden candlestick reached the 
African capital, was lecovered a centuiy latei and lodged in 
Constantinople hy Justinian, and hy him leplaced from supei- 
stitious motives in Jeiusalem Fiom that time its histoiy is 
lost Among the many captives earned oft to Cmthage were 
the empiess Eudoxia and the two daughteis she had home to 
Valentmian Eudoxia was surrendered to Leo, the emperor of 
the East, hut Gensenc gave one of hei children in mamage to 
his own son, and was pioud, perhaps, thus to connect his 
dynasty with the imperial blood of an illustrious Roman 

Gensenc and his hoide, when thev had stopped Rome of 
all her wealth, went on to pillage Nola, Capua, and other 
southern towns Then sole object was booty, and they did not 
concern themselves to organise any imperial government The 
race of Theodosius was extinct, , Maximus had been stoned to 
death , and the Romans now invited one Avitus, a nobleman 
of Gaul, to assume the diadem He was a man of peace, a 
cultivatoi of aits and eloquence, a fat shadow to place upon 
the shadow of a thioue The aimy and the officeis stood aloof 
None among them seemed to covet the empty honoui The 
senate, however, weie soon weary of Avitus, and engaged 
Ricimei, a Sueve, to expel him fiom the city Avitus letumed 
quietly to his home and Lis garden in Auv eigne Eoi ten 
months the throne of the West stood vacant, till, m the spiing 
of 457, Ricimer condescended to bestow it upon anothei Sueve 
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named Mnjorianus This nominee was no uiau of straw* Ho 
had served undt r letius, anil at once tot to work to organist 
the legions and appoint able captains to command them He 
ltd hts troops with success against tlio Vandals, ■who still 
troubled the coast oi Itah , ami even meditated an atiaeh 
upon Gensenc in lus own country At the head of a mingled 
host of Goth-, Sueves, IIuiis, und Alans, which he had assem- 
hltd m Gaul, he ninrelnd into Spain, expecting to find his licet 
awaiting him at Garthageiia Gensenc, however, had antici- 
pated lain, mid by means of treachery had sucecuded in de- 
btrovmg the armament .Majonan was baiileel and forced to 
retire lliumcr hud now become jealous ot Ins 
nuthontv, and conspired ngumst him .uajonan 
was compelled to abdicate, and died a lew' dajs aftei doing so, 
not without suspicion ol poison 

Thestjleof ompeior vvn3 now confeired upon an insigm- 
fieant person named See eras, who dangled the runs of goi em- 
inent for some teirs During' his reign a pretender named 
Alarccllnni-t, who seems to lia\o been the tool of the jmgan 
parte , wrested Dalmatia from the empire, and ealled lnmsoll 
emperor On the death of Severn*, Dimmer ruled Italy tor 
two veers with the title of patuuau he seems to have shrunk 
from climbing hnuselt into the seat ot the Coisurs At the 
end of that time, however, ho appointed one Yiithemma to be 
emperor on the reeommemlation of Mnrcnnns, the emjororof 
the Dist, to whose daughter ho wits m lrned Anthinuus 
received the support of .Marcellmus and the* innovating pirtv, 
and ho has been regarded, on somewhat slight grounds, as the 
representative of Paganism in its last effort to recover us lost 
ground He tried to stivagthen his pOsitim In i second 
m image with Ricuucrs daughter, hut to no purpose Tho 
jealoun ot the Suevo was again aroused ho invited i frcdi 
horde of barbarians to ero'-s the Alps, and in 172 Domew.es 
for the third time t ikeu and pill tged Vntkenmm was put to 
de itli and replaced b\ OlvbruH, the noble to whom Gei.serie 
btid given Ludoxia’s second d mirhter m mirritge (tenant, 
diisl iu tho following mouth, aid Uhbrius followed him before 
the end ot the \e ir Ulvcenus w e> next raised to the purpY 
bv Du mars soldier^ hat within two ve irs he was 
compelled to retire m fivour of Julius Xepos, a man ' l> 
who at hast t>oxv a g< nmne Homan name Ghccnus was 
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allowed to letne to Salona, of which place be became bisbop 
Nepos was coustramed to abdicate in tbe following jeai, and 
found repose m the same quiet spot among tbe gardens of 
Diocletian 

This last revolution was etlected like those which had pie- 
ceded it Oieates, a Pannoman of Roman ongm, bad won 
wealth and reputation at the couit of Atlila On the death of 
Ricioier he obtained tbe title of patncian, which ranked next 
to the imperial dignity, and was equivalent to legent of the 
enipne Orestes compelled Nepos to abdicate, and conferred 
the enipne upon his own son, a child of six yeais, who by a 
singulai coincidence boie the names of Romulus Augustulus 
The impel lal throne depended at this time for support upon 
a barbanan chieftain, Odoacer, who stood at the head ot a 
numbei of German tribes This man allowed Orestes to dis- 
pose of the ompne as he pleased, but demanded as the price of 
bis consent that oue-third of the lands of Italy should be given 
to his waruois Orestes anguly lefused he made peace with 
the Inug of the Vandals, and applied foi aid to the empeior of 
the East Odoacei, however, maiched into Italy with an 
irresistible force , captuied Oiestes and his brother Paulus at 
Patavium, and put them both to death, and extinguished tbe 
feeble mle of Augustulus, and with it the enipne of the 
West This occuned in A ugust. 470 Tbe youug Augustulus 
was allowed to letire to tbe delicious villa of Lucullus at 
Suiientum 

Thus the enipne of tbe West, which bad long been in a 
state of helpless decrepitude, evpned The euccessois of the 
Oaesais who still ruled m Constantinople, and whose lule 
endured a thousand moie years, affected to legal d it as lapsed 
to their own ciown , but they seldom attempted to secuie it, 
and never but foi a moment held it even by the sknt Rome 
continued to be governed by kei native bishops, 01 by a series 
of baibanan lnngs , and inoie than tbiee centuries elapsed 
befoie her empire was normually levived by the great German 
prince who reigned at Aachen 
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— in iT 3s. 

-- to in is ta ]*n r, 3 0 
Ciim » 1 1 it u 3,1 
i t «, 1 rat la 
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Italy, 207 , captivates Antony, 
273, 277, retreats from Actiurn, 
280 , interview with Octavius, 
281 , her death, tb 
Cloaca Maxima, 15 
Glodius, P , profanes the mysteries 
of the Bona Deo, 207 , becomes 
tribune, 211 , obtains the banish 
menfc of Cicero, 212 , his conflicts 
with Milo, 21J, slain by Milo, 
234 

Colline Gate, battle of, 175 
Colonia Agnppmensis, 318 
Colony, the Roman, 84 sq 
Colosseum, 340 
Comitia Curiata, 25 
Commodus, emperor, 359 
Constans, son of Constantino, 383 , 
murdered by JXagnentius, ib 
Constantine the Great saluted em 
peror at York 37fi , his liberal 
views and government, 377 , lus 
victory o\ er Maxentius, 378 , his 
edict ol Milan, i b , his vision of 
tho cross, i b , attacks Licimus, 
tb , his laws 379 , ins religious 
policy ib , conquers Licinius, 
380 , becomes sole emperor, 16 , 
makes Constantinople Ids capital 
,H 1 , lus domestic unhappiness 
tb presides at the councils ol 
Arles and Nicien 379, 380 , his 
baptism and death, 382 

— tho Younger, 383 
Constantins Chlorus, 374 sq 

— son of Constantine becomes °olo 
emporor, 383 , his triumphal entry 
into Home, 384 , bis Arlan heresy, 
385 sq 

Consuls, first election of, 21 , poweis 
of, 30, replaced by military tu 
bunes, 51 , first plebeian, GO 
Corflnlum, 241 
Corinth, sack of, 130 
Conolanus, 41 sq 

Corn, doles of, 122, 144, 103 , dearth 
of 01 192 , tribute of from 

Sicily, 99, 144 , commission to 
Pompeius for the supply of, 214 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
149 

Cornelian gens See Scipio, Sulla, 
Funeral ntes of, 180 
Corsica, subdued by the Bomans, 
99 

Gossus, C , dictatoi 59 
Councils, ecclesiastical, at Rome, 
379 , at Arles, ib , at Nicma, 380 , 
at Annunum, 38G 

Crnsous, M L. * tho richest of the 
Romans, 176 , opposed to Spar 
tacus, 189 becomes consul, 189, 
his character 16 , lends mono} 
to Ctcsar, 203 , the first tnum 


virate, 209, his second consul 
ship, 215 , obtains Syria for his 
province, 231 , invades Parthia 
242 , his march, defeat, and 
death ib 

Cumre, 22, 81, 115 
Cuno, C Scnbonius, 237 sq , 243 
Curtius, Mettns devotion of, G1 
Gynoscephain. battle of, 127 
Cyrenaicu, lo9 


D 


ACIA, Trajan s conquest of, 
347 


Damasus, Pope, "92 
Debtors, oppression of, 34, 58 , re 
lief of, 3a -j9 

Decemvirs, 45 sq , their legislation, 


47 

Decins, P Mus , corsnl, his self 
devotion, 07 , self d votion at 
Sentinnm, 75 

— emperor, his persecution of the 
Christians, 3G9 , his death in 
battle, ib 

Dentatus, L Sicuius, 44, 45 
Dictators, 32, 33 42 5G, G3 
Diocletian reconstitutes the empire, 
373 , divides it, 374 , liis triumph 
at Rome, j b , abdicates, i b , per 
sedition of the Christians under, 
375 sq 

Dolalella, rapacity of 183 , mi 
peached by Cmsar 191 
Domitmn, son of Vespasian, 333 
escapes m the assault on tho 
capito], ib , succeeds Titus, 342, 
his character, 344, his campaigns, 
343 , his reforms 344 , his perse 
cutions, ib , lus death 345 
Domitms, lieutenant of Pompey, 
241, 244 

— Ahenobarbus, 307 
Bonatists, the, 379, 388 
Drcpanum, defeat of Romans at, 95, 

blockade of, 16 
Drusns, if L , tribune, 1 G4 

— Nero birth of 296 , campaigns 
of, on tho Rhme, tb 29 8 , iris 
death, 16 See Gerniaiucns 

— son of Tiberius, 299, 303, 30G , 
poisoned by Sejanus, 30G 

— grandson of Gemiamcus, and 
brother of Caligula, 307 , forced 
to starvo himself in prison, ib 

Duilius, Roman admiral, 91 


E DESSA, 3G9 

Egena nymph, 13 
Egypt, 124, 199, 214, 249 sq , 277 sg 
3al sq 
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rr v. 

Uaabaltw pnc-t of the Sun, 361, 
btcoa es cm poor, lb bis prom 
gacy, 3 '*j , his death, ib 
Ennis- , poet, 14 > 

Ltruna, Ftruscaib, 8, 9, ]j , war 
with the, 21, 73 , conquest of, 70 
1 uilosu, ci»prc=s, 410 
I nyiiiu;-, thi- grammarian, emperor, 
Situ, champion of PiganLm, ib , 
ore-thro" 11 by Thecxlo uu, 337 
ItiuJcr, legend of, 3, 0, 10 


T71 VBII lc = eml of tlie, 30 
1 J laLius Maximus, 70 , hi, 

patnoti-m, 73 
— CmicUtor, 111 

Fa- uhe, defeat of barbarians at, 

loo 

F, Ux lri-ui bishop of Eotne, ap- 
pomte-d by toivtantiu-, 387 
Piaccus, Nalcrms, colleague of 
( imia, 171, 173 
I hmlnlan tv»y, to, 100 
Fkamialus, defeats the Gauls of the 
te alpine, 100 , ‘•bin by Hannibal 
it Tra.imcnns 110 
FlamlmnuJ, Q , liberator of Greece, 
117 iq 

Forum Hotnrnuni, 12, 21, 50, 01, 
103 

Forum Trajaul, 317 
r ranch i-c Roman, SI so , demanded 
by the Uallm-, lol.lM, lUry , 
trau ted !«, , extended by Julius 
( c%ir, 1 w and Vu„u tu,, 233 , 
made uiuver-al, SG3 , the Latin, 
33 

1 uhU, wife of Vntouy, 20^, 270, 
173 


Q VI EPICS, Coesar of the Ea-t, 
374 , eruferor of the East, 
3*0 , per ecutcs tho Christian?, 
377 , lib death, 377 
Galilean' emperor, ,G9 sq 
Gall i-, Ehu , expedition to Arabia, 


— cn pore- "Cl 

G i il, Crave- by Hannibal, 103 , 
eo ique-t of * tho Frovince, 15G , 

0 ijizc t of, by Julius IH-ar, 1U, 
117 V 't of Angaetn, to, -34, 

1 3 , o'tmin by barbarian., 4o0, 


• ol , li^mlii Halt and -nek 
Jto^_e,u4ii fnquejt wars nth, 
oa, ‘i < •< at tho O'dplne, con 
<l\ -rxl U ilorceUu? 1W , uiLdned 
b Je 1 is < v-ir, 21 7 , uie ?.r 
' he m ilo-uan leva. n ■>, <y 

r " , !>o V andj, 403 , 1 , .aiders 

1 1.JA, iiy 


HIE 

Germanicus, the elder See Drusus 

the younger, commands on tho 

Ithme, 301 , recot ers the eagles of 
Varus, 301 , sent on a mission to 
tho Last, 16 , nsits Egypt, t& , 
dies, it is supposed, of poison, t b 
Germans, operations against, 298, 
yia, 301 , defeat Varus, 300 , de- 
feated by Probus, 371 
Gladiators, 10G , insurrection of, 
183 

Glycenus emperor, 411 
Golden house of Nero, 324 
Gordian, 3GS 

Goths, 387, threaten Italy, 309, 
muted by Claudius, 370 , on the 
Danube, 397 , crois the Danube, 
398 , defeat A alcns 16 , invade 
Greece, 399, unadeltaly 401,sack 
Dome, 402 , retire Into Ganl, 405 , 
and Spain, 407 

Gracchus, Cauls, 149, 153 , supports 
tho cause of the Italians, 155 , his 
popular measures, i4 , his death, 
177 

— Scmpromus, l->3 
— Tibenus, 147 sq , becomes tri 
bune, 150 , his agrarian law, 151 
Gratian, emperor, 393 sq 
Greece, Ilonian commissioners sent 
to 41 , invites the Donians to 
Isthmian games, 97 , liberated 
from dominion of Macodon, 127 
sq , conquered by Dome, 137 sq , 
influence or, on Homan manners, 
145 

Grech colonies in Italy, 81 


H ADDIANUS, P jElius, em- 
peror, 3-i0 , visits tho pro- 
vince;, f b Vtlienj Alexandria, 
Antioch, Sal , his mausolemn, 
552 

Hamilcar, Barca,, 95 sq , 101 17 , 

Hannibal, 102, 103, invades Italy, 
107 sq , his victories, 109, 110, 
112, lingers in South Italy, 111 
, recalled to Africa, 118 , dc 
feated at Zama, 119 commands 
army of Antiochn,, 130 , lus 
death, 133 
Hanno, 69 

Hasdrubal in Sicily, 93 , in Spain, 


1 

X E 


w uMawu mnuei 1 IU<, crosses 
the Alps, lib , defeated and slain 
at the ATctaurus, ib 
Heradea, batt’c of, 79 
Herculaneum, destruction of, U> 
HercuLs, lo 

Herod Agnppa, 312, 31C q 
llicro, king of Syracuse, 69, 95, m 
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Index 


Hirtms, consul, 267, 2G8 
Homer, translated by Ennms, 145 
Hononus, emperor, 399 , his tri- 
umph, ib , revival of his out ho 
nty, 406 , his character, 407 
Horace, enlists under Brutus, 271 
Horatn and Cunatii, 13 
Horatius Codes, 21 
Hortensius the orator, 191, 198 
Huns, the, 408, 409 


EBIAUS, 117, 131 sq 
Icem, revolt and defeat of, 334 
Illvnan pirates, war with, 97 
Innocent, Pope, 403 
Italians become Romanised, 84, 96 , 
demand the franchise, 154, 163 
Italy, mythology of, 5 sq , invaded 
by Gauls, 54 sq , by Pyrrhus, 79 , 
by Hannibal, 108 , depopulation 
of 148 , devastated by Sulla, 175, 
177 , invaded by the Allemanm, 
367, 371 , by the Goths, 399, 401 
by the Vandals, 410 , by the Huns, 
409 


J AHIOULUM, 2, striking the 
flag on, 29 

Janus, 5 , gates of, 13 293 
Jerusalem takeu by Pompey, 197, 
siege of, by Titus, 338 
Jesus Christ, birth of, 302 
Jews, in Rome, 317 , their conspira 
cies, 349 reaolt under Barco 
chebas, Sol 
Jo=cphus, 337 
Jovian emperor, 387, 390 
Juba, 243 252 
Judaea See Palestine 
Jugurtha usurps kingdom of Hu 
midia 156 , reverses and death of, 
158, 159 

Julia, wife of Pompey, 216 
— daughter of Augustus, 295, 298 
~~ Domna, 361, 364 
Johan the Apostate, his early career, 
386 becomes emperor, ib , lus 
effort to revive Paganism, 389 sq 
his expedition to Parthia, and 
death, 387 

Julian calendar, introduced by 
Ciesar, 256 
Juliauus, Didius, 3G0 
Jupiter Stator, 12 


RIGHTS, 26, 28 struggles of, 
. v, 1th the seLatom, 145, 155 


MAR 

L ABIENUS, 241, 246 

Latins, 3, 8, 9 , levolt and 
subjugation of, 65 sq 
Law, system of Roman, 47 sq , 
twelve tables, 45 , see p 62 
Legion, Roman, c xhi passim 
Lentulus, 202, 204 
Leo the Great Pope, 409 
Lepidus, 21 SEunlius, 251, 261, 268 
sq , 275 

Libenus, Pope, 38 5 sq 
Lioiman rogations, 59 sq 
Licinius, Stolo, ti> 

— emperor of tho East, 377 sq , 
overthrown by Constantine, 380 
Ligures, 6 
Lilyhemn, 94 95 

Livaa Drusilla 29a , married to 
Augustus, 296 , her influence over 
Tiberius, 307 

Livms, Drnsus, tribune, 1G4 
Livy, 10, 2S , not always to be 
trusted, 75 sq , 92, 117 
Locnsta, 319, 320 
Lucan, 323 
Lucretia, story of, 20 
Lncullus, 193 proconsul of Cilicia, 
194, defeats Tigranes, ib , re 
placed by Pompey, 195 , his mag 
mficent retirement, ib 
Luxury, 146, 313, 331 


ACEDON, 118, 124 , war with, 
126, 127 , conquest of, 135 
Mncrimis, emperor, 362, 364 
Mteccnas, 274, 276, 280, 292, 299 
Moelms Spanns, 51 
Magna Grmcia, cities of, 81, 114 
2Iagnentius assumes the purple, 383 , 
routed bv Constautius, ib 
Magnesia, battle of, 130 
Mago, Hannibal s brother, 109, 114, 
117, 118 

Majesty, law of, 305 
Majornmus, emperor, 411 
USmertine, troops 90 , prison, 14 
Manlius, Capitolinas, 50, 58 
Manilas Torquatus, 63 
Marcellimis emperor, 411 
Marcellus, nephew of Augustus, 295 

— M Claudius, conquers the Cisal 
pine, dedicates ‘Spoha Opima,’ 
101 sq , his death, 115 

Mannas, Count, 407 
Manus, C , lo7 sq , his vlctones in 
Afnca, 159 , bis campaigns against 
the Cimbn and Tentones, 160 , his 
sixth consulship 101 , escapes 
from Rome, 169 , returns with 
Cmna, 171 Ins proscriptions, i b , 
his death, 172 

— the Younger 174 sq 
Mamage, 48, 50, 104 
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HAR 

Jfariiau'< Social war 
Manilla, s7, I 08 , -’ll 
Ma.-aini_a, llo a*/ , 130 
Maxenthw, proclaimed emperor lij 
the senn'e, 377 , defeated and slain 
lij Com tontine, 378 
Mnximi lU, colleague of Diocletian, 
373 , abdicates, 371 , hli intrigued 
and death, J77 

Muutnin, lUruclaii usurper, 3u6 , 
slain in a niutmj, 318 
Muxunimis Caspar of the East, 37S , 
overthro .at hj Licitdiw, 16 
Maxium-S cinixrur, 3os 

— revolts i„nmst Gratlan, 335 , 
occupied Italv, 330, defe ited h> 
lllL-odl) ited, tf> 

Mediterranean basin 4, 1 10 , a high- 
v. ij of commerce, 87, 133, 2J1 
Mes-ulina, 317, 318 
Me ana occupied b, tha Romans, 
‘>0 1 1 

Mctaurus l<Uth of the, lit! 

Metallic, C eel 111 o defeats Uiisdru 
Lud at Panorum , 33 

— Cretieu-*, opjio-ed to Catiline.203, 
20 j 

— I*m , 170, defeats C urbo, 171, 
defeated lij ’-tf-toriud, ls7 

— Q t , sent crun-it Jugiirtbi 137 
u/ Mini mml >, umlilicus lu3 

— "up u 235, J3G 

Jlilo he uW a faction against Cloduis, 
J13 , slnj-s ClodllL, J31 , cxllcJ, 
-3a 

3li ithen-, rainO-Ur of Gordian, 3e8 
Jlithridnte-s, lo7 UU dominion, tb , 
nu-.-!iiT'..i tha Jtom ia< 103 de- 
fi dtd l 1 hull 1 , 173 rtU Is i). on, 
U3 defeated h> Lacaillu. 1st , 
o-erthroivn lj Pom|vj,lJa, Uu 
sclunies ai d de ith 137 
Mulls ‘'auiT 3 », lo 
Mil: mi | n •coi-ml 01 s ni, 330 j 
'{ tmniltis sicks Corinth, ICo 
Mur oUw of, 3-"3 
Mutlua, U tlaof .i 8 
Mutms '1 evo’ 1 , .1 
ljU., Ho m 1 \i.‘orv of 31 


N vni', tjran.if^i rta, l.s 
N 1 Hus a ir, , 117 
Nil ~s tut* l 1 f 370 
'll- 1 a has * - ' .ht of, J, , 

Sail, j’uii 1 7 , Jl, M I ‘3, J70, 
.31 

Nt,sj Ml'vIIi , .1 , 

-Jui Set Is *\ - til 
'no sis nrs tin 'fi-i of im 
rU .0 ! > tu,iV' ,|u, 

’ e ! 1 1 1 1 i'> h s uiV 

1 V ,,vl ,.l , L !l- , i t t’ W 

S a- 1 1' 1 - , s 


PAR 

Rome, ib , persecute the Chris 
tiiuis, 3J3 , preecnbea the nobles 
ib con?pirac\ against, ii> , makes 
a tonr in Greece, ib , lm, gotden 
lions., J2t , Ills uhject death, 
JJa */ 

J»crvu, Coccum-, emi-cror, 315 
Juger, Ptsccnniih .30 
>.olu, rcpnl-o of Ilnunilxd at, 111 
liumi I’ouipilht-s, reign of, 13, 
calcntl rr of, 23 

Ntiniantfa, gallant d tenoo of, 1 10 
Numnlii, 117, 113, l,d tj 


V\IV, vino of Antoni, 274, 

— wife of Nero, 31s, 321 
Octavius, 2,3, Ca-stre hur, 2el, 
2o> , bnsschunu for power, 2WJ , 
ilefeats Vntom , -08 becomes tn- 
mniir, 2t*J , his victories, 273, 
Ills great popmantv, 27o, 2s3 , 
vvn„iy vv ur with Viiionj,.7J his 
victor, it Aetinni 3o0 , interview 
with Ucopitra .31, returns to 
Rome, 2p2 , hu dignities an 1 
J lower, 283 a-/ , tikei title of 
Augustus, 2st rse Vul, istua 
C t-s ir 

Odiiutlius, 373 
Odwcer, 113 
Oljiupiu-, 102 
Ups "ife of Saturn, 3 
Optlinite-S lt>2, la! 131, 200 
Orelioiuetiu , Uitl'e of, 173 
Orcste-i inaLi-s hi -ou eUijaro-, 112 
Urkui 371, 103 

Onx'us, king ot Par hi i, 232 , de 
feat Cre us, i- 
O elli 1 1 -to. 

O tro.otle., 307, 103 Vi Goth. 

U 1 o, liu baud of I’OjiJeta, 3.1, 327 
undue uj.rjr,3.s tdseefcnc aid 

si kiln, .1- J 

U id, b-mL 'in elit of, CuO 


P \U VNI3M, d.-ciPe tf, 3v3 , *e 
” ud of 1 : r ’ ug’ni,.', J f’i , 
fall of, lie] s e Jin' 1 1 
I’ ll till hid 3,1. 

I a e i e, 1 . ‘3 31* 7 J tj 

PiUa.,fruvlu in ,H 3 . 

P non >, 2 *o, .'s, a'A 
Pm’or"ie , **3 
Pei m coi a' 2>, 7 2C3 
I i ni , Cer ir * >, 73 
— t arl l^a 

pa-’li 11 , -3! d_fiat Cr. .32, 
ladle u mu, 77 *’ i e.e ' hr 
Tri .1 31- k tin. C s c 
lj J. 1 m .-7 i’ll-, xxua 
e-e , -.1 - 1 , . J 
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PAT 


Index: 


ROM 


Patricians, 21, 29 , opprcs3 the 
plcbn, 31, 33 contests with the 
plebeians, 32, 3 >, 40, 41, 1G, 09 47 
G2 , religious status of, 00 jj 
P elnsgmns, G sq 
Perperna, 103, 185, 18G, 187 
Per.-, eon of Maccilon, 135 
Persia, revie al of monarchy, 3G7 
Pertinox, emperor 309 
Pbarnnccs, 1J7 , defeated by C-esar, 

2«j0 

Pharsalia, battle of, 218 
Philippi, battle of, 272 
Pliilippus of Macedon, 115, 120,127 , 
death of, 13u 

— tho Arabi in, emperor, 3G8 
PliilopoJnon 1 1 1 

Piracy of the 11 yriana, 97 , of tho 
Mediterranean suppressed 123 , 
of the Cilieians 192, romjiey 
tent to suppress, 193 
Plso, Calpunnu*, accomplice of 
Catilme, 200 

— C , conspires against Aero, 32 1 

— Cnieus, 30-1 

— Liciiuanns colleague of Galba, 327 
Plancns, if , 207, 20S 4/ , 278 
Plebeians 2G 47 , oppie-sion of, 34 , 

revolt of 3o struggles of with 
patricians, 37, 11, 10, 50, 59 , 
obtain equal rights, 02 
Pliny, his treatment of tho Chris 
tians, 319 

Poiybiu-, historian, 88 
Pompeii, destruction of, 312 
Pompeius Strabo commands the 
legions 111 1 Icenum 170 , Matches 
tho factious 111 the eity, i4 , 
carried oil bv lie tileucc, 171 
Pompeius, ‘Magnus, engaged In tho 
Social am IGo , e\ccute3 Carbo, 
170 , Ins crueitics 185 , character, 
ib , salutt d Magnus, ib , defeats 
‘-ertonus, 187 Ins exploits hi 
Spam, 18b Ins consulship, 189 
commissioned to clear the Mcdi 
terranean of pirates, 192 super 
sedes Lucullu-. in the Last, 19d 
his conquest of the East, 190 47 , 
his triumph, 20S ins disappoint- 
ment, 1* the first Triumvirate, 
209 , commissioned to collect com 
for tlio city, 21 1 , made proconsul 
of Spain, 230 , his theatro and 
show s ti> , made sole consul, 234 , 
political measures, 235 , sickness 
of, 237 his vanity and boastful 
ne-s, 238 retires before Caesar, 
241 , came tlm government away 
from Italv 212 his designs, 243 , 
his inactivity, 24G 47 , follows 
Caesar into The.s.ih 217 tie 
feared at Pharsalia, 248 his fiight 
and death 219 


Pompoms Sextus, 251, 203 hi3 out* 
iandish appearance, 27 1 , joins 
lmud3 with Antony, rf> , makes 
terms with Octavius, ib , defeated 
by Agrippa, 275 , his death, i b 
Pontifcx Maximus, 29, 07 , election 
of, transferred to the people, 102 , 
Juhii3 Caesar elected, 200 
Popixuv Snbinn, wife of Kero, 321 
Porctu, wife of Brutus, 200 
Por.-ena, Lnrs, 21,33 
Postumius, A , dictator, 51 
— consul, treachery of at the Cnu 
dine folks, 70 47 
Praeiieatc CG 47 
PriLtor, 30, 00 

Pretonnus, 227 47 , 291, 327 47 , 3o9 
(7 , 3G5 

Pnetonmn, 22d 47 
Piobus, emperor, 371 
Proconsul, origin of ofilcc, 09 , rule 
Of, 111, 182 

Proscriptions, 171 sq , 170, 270, 322, 
311, JG1 

Province, Roman, 90, admmntra 
tion of, 141, 182 

Ptolema.iis, king of Egypt, 121, ld9, 
211 24847 

Punic war, lirst 88 sq , second, 10G 
47 , third, 137 <7 
Pydna, battle ol, 1 !d 
Pyrrlms mvndcs Italy, 79, SO 


Q U1RINAL LULL, 2, 12, 17 
Qnlrlnus, 12, 29, dl 


B ABIRIUS accused of murder 
beforo Caes ir, 199 
Rad igo ous, 400 
Regdlns, bnttlo of Lake, 22, 33 
Rcguliis, 92 47 

Religion in Rome, 9, 29, Gl, 105, 115 
'If l liristinmty , Paganism 
Remus 10, 11 

Republic, its fomidntion and const! 
tutiem, 21, 30 47 , 33 , its condi 
tion nt timo of Cicsars revolt, 
239 47 

Rliea Sylvia 10 

Rhine, vvnrfnrL with Germans on 
the, 213 29G, 300 , Roman stations 
on the, 29G 29S 
Ricimcr the Sueve 110, 111 
Roads, Roman, 71, Sfi 
Roman empire, extent of, 4 , over 
all Italy, 80 , over Spain, Africa, 
and the islands, 97 47 , 113, 13°, 
139 , over Creeco and Asia Minor, 
130 135 13G , over Syria and tlio 
Last, 197 over Gaul, 217, over 
Egypt, 982, over Britain, 31G, 
33 * 
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HOK 

Eoman history, sources of, 22, 33, 

* "lave , 17 sq , modified by the 

jurists of tho empire, 363 

Romans, origin of, 0 sj , 24 , asem 
bias of, 75, 27, 2S sq , colonies of, 

B4 sq , c cboo!cd to w ar, 69, 131 , 
their lovoof Home, 121 , cliaractu 
of, lb , their love of money, 112 , 
tlicir unnners and customs, lie , 
the r amusements, 10o, 106 

Eoaic, site of, 1 sq , foundation of, 

11 , embellished by tho Tarquins, 
lo, 13 , Malls of, built by Scrvnm 
Tullius, 17, by Anrelian, 371, 
at lacked by the Ltru-caus, 21 , 
ached by the Gauls, 56, rebuilt 
by Camillas, 53 , becomes head of 
tlie X-itlm, 67 , become. p-ara 
mount in Italy, 80, 81 , brought 
faco to f ico tv ith Carthage, 86 , 
threatened by lfaiuiibal, 110, 112, 

11 i , resorted to by ambassadors 
of distant powers, 135, becomes 
queen of the Afeditemneun, 140 , 
o]'prc_es tho p-ovmces, 111 , 
firmed by tlio Cimbri and 
Teutoncq Ho, desolated by pro 
tcriptlom, unler Marius, 171, 
under sulla, 176 , attached by the 
Italian. , 171, anarch/ and f.ac 
tinns in 231 , quitted by Poiupey, 
212 , cnterul by Cuxar, 213 , rljio 
for mon irehrcal government, 239, 

2 10 congress ot nations at, 2/1 , 
corslernatlou of, at L warisdeatli, 
2ej , great fire, at, 174, .,22, 312 , 
end Oil-died by the Clean, 229, 
2 j 7, 232, 310 313, 317 , pestilence 
in, U, 3/6 , the popes of, 38a, 392, 
101, 109 , cc.. ... to be the capital, 
3sl, 381 , becomes tbo bead 
quarie-s ot l’.ganem, 333 , 
triumph of Lhodct'an, 371, of 
ton iu !u , 3a l of Honorin', 
221 , -ached by Marie, 403, by 
Gen eric, 110, b\ other barbarians, 
11 1 fail of the empire of, 412 
I omul ,1U// 

— Vi -p i du , b. t caijxror 0' ths 
4\e\ 412 

He tri, tti , e7, .70 
H lb ecu erv, -d by Cm-ar, 211 
R„uia», n uia'erof Vrc-^elii ,291 


g UH .he, 3 ? , 11 sq , .0, la, 17, 
'a'lqe Iruthsr.rV j. lau, 331 

^ivai.ir , , 1 . , , „v,, 2/3 

''am lb., lot 
^i, 13 

it. b <1,2,3 


SEV 

Salona, retreat of Diocletian, 374, 
412 

Samnites, wars of with Home, G-l, 

69 sq , 73, 7o sq , 174 sq , destruc- 
tion of by Sulla, 177 
Samos nfled by h erres, 183 
Sapor, king of Persia, 369 , captures 
tbo emperor Valerian, ib 
Sardinia, 91, 99, 102, 134 
Sassauidm, dynasty of, 367 
Saturn, 5 
Saturnalia, 5 
Saturmnus, tribune, 162 
Saturninus, L A , revolt of, 313 
Sciovoln See JIutius 
Scanrut See Xhmilms 
Scipio, JSmihauns 1 11, l</2 

— Afracanus, expel. the Car 
thaginmns from Spain, 113, lie, 
117 , invades Africa, 118 , his 
victoryatZama,119, his triumph, 
120 , invades Asm, 132 , reduces 
tho Boil, 134 , his death, 135 

Scipio, C , opposed to Hannibal, 110 

— Lucius, defeats Antiochua at 
MagnO'ia, 132 , accused of mal 
vernation, 135 sq 

— Mctellus, commands tho Pom 
peians m Afnca, 2o2 

Sojanus, 2Ehus, 306, 30S 
Sempromu. e-ommands against Han- 
nibal, 109 Sq 
— Longu./, 114 
— See Gracchus 

Senate, Homan, 25 sq , massacred 
by the Gauls, 56 , excites admira- 
tion of Omens, 79 , monopolises 
the provinces and tho tribunals, 
144 , reorganised by Snlla, 179 , 
yud 0 es the Catihimnon con-pi- 
rators, .03 , rci.U the usurpation 
or Ca>ar, 239 , qmts Home with 
l’ompey, 212 , heaps honours npon 
Caxmr, 2/3 reorganised by 
Augustus, 2S3 , selects Pena to 
bo emperor, 315 , choo-cs Aure- 
lian . succc or, 371 , degraded by 
Galhemn, and avoided by Diode- 
tian, 37o becomes the stronghold 
of 1’aeaiiL m, 38S , demands tho 
restoration of tlio statue of Vic- 
tory , "94 3 10 
teneca, 319 </ , 323 
= ctiones, 7G 

^ertorius 171 , files to Spam, 171 
„ ins care-ur m d death in Spain, 187 
oervibes X nuncus clia. tLcs tlio 
Crucian piruu 132 
Sera ins fullu ' li» ;/ lie, coiuitu 
thru, 21 27 o3 
I Sevi res, Vkvander, 30/ 

| — timiu. , 369 , In. seventy to 

> tre ci at< 561 hia ea upaigns m 
Tar Jim a-d 1 ntnin, i5 
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SIB 

Sibylline books, 19,291, burned In 
the Capitol, 171 

Sicily, 80, 87 sq , invaded by the 
Homans, 89 , battle ground of 
Rogie and Carthage, 90, 93, 94, 93 , 
the first Rom m province, 96 , 
productive of corn, 119 , plun 
tiered by Verres, 1S-1 
Slcull the, 0 
Silo, Pompaidius, lot 
Slaves, 0 , employment of in Italy, 
123, 148 , revolt of, lfil, 183 
Social w ar, 16 o sq 

Spain, 87 , coiicpiercd by Carthago, 
102 sq , conquered by Rome, 113, 
117 134 , revolt of Sertorius m, 
187, reconstituted by Ponipcy, 
1S9 , subdued by Cimar, 2 14 , 
revolt of Golba in 32o sq , the 
Lathi franchise made general in, 
341 , kingdom of tho 1 isigoths, 
40a, 407 , tho Vandals m it , 108 
Sparfacus, rebellion of, 188 sq 
Spurius Lartius, 33 
Stiliclio, minLter of Hononus 399 , 
defeats the Goths ib , Alaric, it 
and Uadagcsus 400 , his fall, it 
Strabo See Pompcius 
Suevi 213 400 

Sulla, V C , lo9, 160 1G9 , his clia 
rncter, 107, 181 , suppresses the 
Marian faction, 109 , subdues 
Mithridates and plunders tho 
East, 173, conquers Italy, 174, 
proscribes hu, cneuiie , 17o , dc 
vostates Italy, 177 becomes die 
tutor, 17S , his policy of reaction 
179 , his abdication and death 
180, 181 

Simula, Partnlan general, 233 
Symmachus, 393, 391 
Sypliax, llo, 118, 119 
Syracuse, 89 , allied to Romo, 90, 90 , 
revolt and siege of, 114 


ACITUS the historian, 32S 
— emperor 371 

Tonaquil, w ife of Tarquln, 15, lo 

Tnruitum, 77 <q , 81, 84 , capturo 
of, 115 

Tarpola, 11, 12 

Tarquudns Priscu', 10 sq , 20, 27 

— Snpcrbus, 17 sq , his etpulsion, 
20 , lus ettorts to recover his king 
dom, 21, 22 

— Sevtus, 18 20 

Taxation 27, 34, evaded by patri 
ciaus, 37 , immunity of citizens 
from arbitrary , 83 , land tax in 
Italy remitted i4o , Imposed by 
Sulla, 177 of provinces farmed 
by contractors, 154, 182 , system 


of, under Augustus, 291 , ramon3 
system of, m Gaul, 375, 100 
Telcsiuu3, Pontius, 70, 70 

the lounger, 171 

Toutones, 150, 100 
Theodosius, emperor of tho East, 
331 , defeats Maximus, 390 , re- 
stores Vnlentuiinn, ib , defeats 
Arbogastcs and Fngeums, 397 , 
rules tlia whole empire, 390 , his 
penitence, 397 , his repression of 
the Goths, 398 lus tn o sons, 399 
Thnnum, relief of, 70 
Tiber, the 2, 3, 21, 50 
Tiberius, 110 mirrics Julia, 293, 
retires to Rhodes, 299 , is adopted 
by Augustus, ib , lus campaigns 
in Germany, ib , and in Pannonia, 
300 becomes emperor, 303, cn 
cournges informers, 305 , retires 
to Capri, 307 , o\ orthrows Scjanus 
308, his visit to Rome, 309, lilt, 
heirs, 310 , Ills character, 300, 309, 
310, his death, 310 
Tigranes, kuig of Armenia, 191 
ligrmiocerta, battle of, 191 
Titus, son of Vespusinn, 337 , bo 
Sieges mid takes Jerusalem 333 , 
associated m the empire, 341 , his 
rcl 0 n, 342 , Ills character and 
death ib , arch of 313 
Trnjanus, M Elplus 345 , succeeds 
Menu, 34G, his popularity , 16 , 
campaigns in Dacia, 3-17 , his 
buildings and pubbe works, i b , 
expedition ngainst Partbia, 348 , 
bis death, ii 

Trasimenus, battle of, HO 
Treves, q’reviri, capital of Western 
Conors, 374 3S1 391 
Tribes, Rom in, 17, 21, 27, 82 sq 
Tribunes of the plcbs, institution of 
35 sq , 40 40 , powers of, loO 
disparaged by Sulla, 179 lestored 
by Pouipey, 191 , military, 51 
Triumvirate, first, 209 , second, 209 
Tullin, wife of Tarquin, 17, 18 
Tullus Hostibus, reign of, 13, 14 


U sury laws, 34, 49 

Utica attacked byScipio, 119, 
defended by Cato, 2 uJ 


Y ALEN9 lieutenant of Vitelliu3, 
329, 331 

— emperor of tho East 391 , de- 
feated and si v n by the Goths, 

391 398 

Valentiman i , 391 sq 
— II , 391-306 
— HI , 107-410 
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VAX, 

Valerian, emperor, COO , captured by 
Sajior, ib 

Valerius Curvu-, 01, 05 

— Popllcola, 33 

— Wftliia, 35 

Vandals, 100 , Fettled in Spain, -107 , 
conquer Unca, 403 , plunder 
Home 110 

Vami TeTontius, commander at 
Cannae, 111 sq 
— • ebronolo 0 y of, 33 

V arus, A , proconsul of Africa, 2o2 

— Q , defeated by the Germans, 300 
Veil, 12, 30 , conquest of, o2 s>j 
Vuuti conquered bj Co^ar, 211 
Ycrcella, Little of, loO 
Vtrelngetorix, 217, defeated and 

captured, <6 

Vents, C , lus rapacity in tbo pro- 
vinces, H3 12 , Impeached lij 
Ueero, 101 

V er-padin employed In Ilritain, 313 , 
in -jru JJd, 337, be eon is em- 
peror, 3J1 Ids reign, .10 Ills 
lluuncca, 'll. Ids buildings 310 , 
Ida < linruetcr and death, 311 

Aedal virj.ii 4, 13, 20, o4 
1u rinio usurps VS totem empire, 
3?,! 

Ictt us Prucxtatos, 302 


Via Sacra, 53 

Victorians converted to Christi- 
anity, 3S8 

V irgrala, tragedy of, 13, 40 

Virginias, 4t> 

— associated with Vitelhus, 330 

Viri ithus, 111 

Visigoths, 107 , invade Itnly under 
Alaric, 390, 401 , kingdom of, 103, 
407 

Vitclhns, rovolt of, 320 , his dia- 
meter, 1 b , assumes the purple, 
tb , his entry into Rome, "30 , 
lus extravagant gluttony, 16 , 3J1 , 
his overthrow, 3 J2 

Yulso, M , 02 


w VLLTA, succcs.or of Alaric, 


X AOTHIPPTS Spartan general, 
defeats the Romans, 02 


Z AV1V, battle of, 110 

Ze nobin, queen of Palmyra, 
370 , taken prhoncr by Aurelian, 
371 



